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PREFACE 


This book provides practical helps for rural teachers. 
It contains the basic principles of learning and the most 
approved methods of presentation. Both principles and 
methods are illustrated by numerous concrete examples. 
The latest results of educational research in method and 
subject matter are utilized and adapted to meet the 
peculiar conditions of the one-teacher schools. All sug- 
gestions are the outgrowth of direct contact with rural- 
school situations. 

The authors are deeply indebted to the many persons 
who have given assistance, especially to: Professor Ir- 
ving H. Hart, Director of the Extension Division, and 
Professor Macy Campbell, Head of the Department of 
Rural Education, both of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, for aid throughout in the preparation of this book; 
Professors Ernest Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh for their 
suggestions in spelling method; Professor C. A. Fuller- 
ton for permission to use the excellent suggestions on 
the teaching of music; Miss Lucile Duncan and Mrs. E. 
L. Ritter for the chapter on domestic arts; Miss Ida 
C. Rohlf and Miss L. Ruth Royer for constructive 
criticism of portions of the manuscript; and Miss Kath- 
ryn Robb for her assistance in the development of the 
chapters on citizenship and hygiene. 
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RURAL SCHOOL METHODS 


CHAPTER I 
SPELLING 


Recent Development.—Recently a prominent edu- 
cator stated that in his judgment the teaching profession 
could better control all the factors in the teaching of 
spelling, and remedy spelling ills, than the medical pro- 
fession could control and remedy some of our common 
diseases, such as measles or scarlet fever. Whether or 
not this statement is scientifically exact, it emphasizes the 
fact that we have made giant strides in methods of teach- 
ing spelling. And if it is true that most Americans 
thirty years old or more recited spelling for headmarks, 
standing in a row across the front of the schoolroom, it 
is clear that whatever developments have been made are 
comparatively recent. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


Word Lists and Spelling Scales.—Perhaps the most 
important step in the development of method in teaching 
spelling was taken when lists of the most commonly used 
written words were arranged. Those lists enable the 
teacher to focus the efforts of her pupils on the words 
they need most. For example, in the Ayres list of 1,000 
most commonly used words the first 50 words in order 


of frequency of occurrence are said to make up nearly 
1 
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50 per cent of the words adults use in ordinary written 
correspondence. The first 300 words constitute over 
75 per cent, and the entire 1,000 words over go per cent, 
of this kind of written matter. If by learning to spell 
1,000 words pupils may be reasonably sure of knowing 
nine-tenths of all the words they will ordinarily need, 
certainly those are the words to be mastered. 

The spelling scales are graded arrangements of the 
spelling lists. To illustrate: When the Ayres spelling 
list was changed into the Ayres spelling scale the words 
easiest for second-grade pupils were grouped in the easi- 
est steps for that grade, and the harder words put in 
their respective steps, and so on for the other grades. 
This arrangement has distinct advantages. (1) It fur- 
nishes a word list that fits the spelling need (words most 
often spelled); (2) it is scientifically constructed; (3) if 
the words of the scale are studied it constitutes a mea- 
sure of progress until the words in it are learned; (4) it 
furnishes standards of attainment for the various grades; 
(5) it is a graded course in spelling. There are several 
spelling scales (see bibliography) which have been scien- 
tifically constructed. The spelling equipment of every 
schoolroom should include one of these. If the speller 
used is not built on word lists of the most commonly 
used words, the teacher would do well to check the 
words of the speller against a spelling scale such as the 
Ayres, the Iowa Spelling Scale, or other scales to make 
sure that her pupils learn the words most commonly 
used. 

Presentation of New Words.—Whether the words to 
be learned are taken from a speller or from spelling scales, 
the following procedure is suggested for their first pres- 
entation to the pupils: (1) With the close attention of 
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the class the teacher should pronounce the words of the 
lesson, enunciating every syllable distinctly (pupils may 
enunciate in a low voice at the same time); (2) she should 
write the words difficult in spelling or pronunciation on 
the board, calling attention to the difficulties as each is 
written (example: the ‘‘a” in separate, the “ei” in re- 
ceive, etc.); (3) teacher should call upon a pupil to pro- 
nounce the word written on the board; she may call 
upon different pupils until reasonably sure that every 
member of the class knows its pronunciation; she should 
correct all errors; (4) the correct form should be strongly 
stressed in the presentation. After emphasis on visuali- 
zation of a difficult word, pupils are often helped by 
writing it from memory. 

Research in spelling seems to show that the use of 
rules in spelling does not aid pupils in learning to spell, 
but often little devices fix certain words when other 
means fail. For example: Peculiarities in certain words 
might help to fix them, such as “lie” is the middle of 
“believe”; “sure”? rhymes with ‘‘your” and has just as 
many letters. 

Since in spelling much depends on correct visualiza- 
tion of words, no practice which may interfere with such 
visualization should be used. Diacritical marks seem to 
complicate and change the appearance of the words and 
may cause interference, therefore should be used with 
caution or not at all. 

Principles of Study.—How should a teacher train her 
pupils to study their spelling words? Teachers in gen- 
eral have been content to allow their pupils to form 
study habits without direction. More recently, how- 
ever, effort has been made to establish a definite pro- 
cedure in learning to spell. The following plan is open 
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to the same criticism as any general plan, namely, that 
it does not fit all pupils. Often upper-grade pupils who 
have established study habits are reluctant, or even re- 
fuse, to give them up. Then, too, in many cases their 
own methods of study may be more efficient for them 
than any new ones that could be suggested. In such 
situations the teacher should aid by helping the needy 
pupil to improve his own method. To illustrate: A pupil 
might not enunciate each syllable to himself in study, or 
might fail to associate each new word with some already 
learned, or fail to visualize clearly, etc. In such instances 
the weakness should be remedied with no attempt to 
change the whole plan of study. But in the lower 
grades, where the pupils are both learning words and 
acquiring a method, or in cases of pupils who have either 
no method of study or a very poor one, it would seem 
that a definite procedure should be taught. It is to help 
these, as well as those who may need a definite plan of 
study, that the following suggestions are given: 

How to Learn to Spell a Word.*—(1) The first step 
in learning to spell a word is to pronounce it correctly. 
After learning the correct pronunciation the pupil should 
enunciate the syllables correctly, looking at each syllable 
as he pronounces it. 

(2) Then he should close his eyes and recall how the 
word looks, syllable by syllable, as he pronounces it in 
a whisper, being careful in enunciation. 

(3) Again the pupil looks at the word as he enunci- 
ates, then he closes his eyes and repeats as in (2), only 
saying the letters in a low voice, as he compares his men- 
tal picture with the correct form. (This recall and check 


* Adapted from the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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should be repeated at least three times and more if the 
pupil has any difficulty in recalling the correct form.) 

(4) When the pupil feels sure he has learned the word, 
he should write it without looking at the book and com- 
pare it with the correct form. If he misses the word it 
is hkely very difficult for him, and he should come back 
to it again and again until it becomes familiar. 

Words Pupils Should Study.—Certainly all would 
agree (1) that pupils should study the words they do not 
know, provided they are the ones most commonly used 
and suitable for their grade, and (2) that the pupils 
would waste their time and energy to study the words 
they already know. As obviously true as these two state- 
ments are, we failed to apply them in practice until very 
recently. And even now a great majority of teachers as- 
sign spelling lesson after spelling lesson blissfully igno- 
rant as to whether their pupils need to learn any words 
in them or not. Some idea of the amount of waste this 
causes is shown by the fact that frequently classes of 
upper-grade pupils know 4o per cent to 60 per cent of 
the spelling assignment before they study. Exception- 
ally bright pupils may know go per cent of it or more. 
The percentage may not be so large for the lower grades. 

Spelling Review.—Spelling is a drill subject and should 
have plenty of the right kind of repetition to insure 
mastery of its subject-matter. Some spelling problems 
growing out of this principle are: (1) How often should a 
word in spelling be reviewed? (2) should all words be 
reviewed the same number of times? (3) just when should 
these reviews come? Under the plans suggested below 
each word is spelled and checked five times. Four of 
these are reviews. Beside these it is possible for the 
teacher to give reviews on words especially difficult for 
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her pupils, as such words will be available from the weekly 
spelling sheets. Two of the four reviews are within one 
week, and two more after the expiration of a longer 
period, perhaps a month. 


PLAN OF TEACHING 


The principles underlying the teaching of spelling 
are perhaps best stated in Part II of the Eighteenth Y ear- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education.* 
These principles have been recently embodied in a suc- 
cessful plan of teaching at the State University of Iowa 
by Professor Ernest Horn and Professor E. J. Ashbaugh. 
The following outline suggests the main points of this 
plan, which is built on the week as a unit. 

Monday.—On Monday present all the words to be 
learned during the week. The number of words should 
be governed by the amount of time for recitation and 
the ability of the class; perhaps twenty words would be 
an average number or possibly less in the lower grades. 
Present these words as suggested above. Then with 
closed books the pupils write these words in column one 
of the spelling sheet as the teacher pronounces them. 
(See form of spelling sheet below.) The pupils check 
the words for misspellings and write all misspelled words 
correctly in column six of the spelling sheet for Tues- 
day’s study. 

Tuesday.—Pupils do not recite but study the words 
missed on Monday. (See column six of the spelling 
sheet.) 

Wednesday.—The teacher pronounces and the pupils 
write again the words spelled on Monday, and in addi- 
tion as a review the list of words studied one month 

* Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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before. The pupils check the errors and write the cor- 
rected words from both lists in column six for Thurs- 
day’s study. (Review words from the previous grade 
may be used for the first three weeks of the year.) 

Thursday.—Study the words misspelled on Wednes- 
day. 

Friday.—Pronounce the same lists given on Wednes- 
day. Check the errors and write the corrected words 
from both lists in column six and in the individual spell- 
ing note-book for study. (See note-book discussion be- 
low.) This plan admits of forceful presentation, study 
of words not known, frequent and controlled review, 
definite period of study, and rigid checking of each 
spelling. 

Form of Spelling Sheet.—Use an ordinary 8-by-11- 
inch ruled sheet of paper. The pupils fold it into thirds, 
making deep creases at the folds. Number the thirds 
I, 2, 3 on one side of the sheet and 4, 5, 6 on the other. 

Head each column as shown on next page. 

The new words when pronounced on Monday are 
written in column 1. Words misspelled in column 1 
are written correctly in column 6 under ‘‘Tuesday.” 
On Wednesday the new words (words pronounced on 
Monday) are written in column 2, and the review list 
(lesson of one month before) in column 3. Fold column 
1 under when column 2 is written; in fact, only the 
column which is being used should be exposed during 
any writing. Words misspelled in columns 2 and 3 are 
correctly written in column 6 under Thursday. Like- 
wise Friday’s spellings are written in columns 4 and 5, 
and the correct spellings of words missed in column 6 
under ‘‘Note-book.”’ If there should be a large number 
of misspellings, use an additional sheet for column 6. 
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Note-book 
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Plans for Rural or Small Grade Schools.—In rooms 
where two or more grades or classes are taught, lack of 
time might make it impossible to use the plan suggested 
above. If an arrangement could be made whereby two 
classes which may not be combined could use the same 
spelling period, it would be possible to follow closely the 
plan suggested and use no more time than is now ordi- 
narily used for spelling. The following plan is such an 
arrangement, which has been used successfully in rural 
schools. Suppose a rural teacher has a very full pro- 
gramme and wishes to teach spelling to a fifth and 
eighth grade in the same ten or fifteen minute period 
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each day, she could arrange her programme of work as 


follows: 


Schedule 
for 
8th Grade... 


Schedule 
for 
sth Grade 


Schedule 


for 


8th Grade... 


Schedule 
for 


5th Grade... 


Schedule 


for 


8th Grade... 


Schedule 
for 


sth Grade... 


MONDAY 


FIRST WEEK 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY 


Write 
new 


review 


MONDAY 


Write new 


and re- 
view lists 


Write new | Study new 
and re- and re- 
view words | view words 


FRIDAY 


Write new 
and re- 
view words 


Study Write new 
new and re- 
words view words 


THURSDAY 


Write new 
and re- 
view words 


new list new 
of words list 


THIRD WEEK, ETC. 


TUESDAY 


Note- 
book 


Study new 
and re- 
view lists 


Write new 
and re- 
view lists 


WEDNESDAY| THURSDAY 


Study new 
and re- 
view words 


Write new 
and re- 
view lists 


FRIDAY 


Write Study 
new new 
list list 


Note- Write 
book new 
list 


Write new 
and re- 
view lists 


Study 
new 
list 


Thus by using six days instead of five it is possible to 
have one class recite while the other studies, and vice 
versa. This shifts the whole cycle one day later each 
week. The order of the first week will be duplicated in 
the seventh. 

The work in the “‘note-book”’ consists of work on dif- 
ficult words, work on words missed in compositions, 
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examinations, etc., posting the record of the week’s 
work, drawing graphs (see suggestions for keeping rec- 
ord), use of difficult words in sentences or other assign- 
ments by the teacher. Some pupils call this note-book 
their ‘Demon Book,” “Misery Book,” etc., and illus- 
trate it both on cover and pages with all types of gro- 
tesque pictures or drawings to indicate their feelings 
toward it. It is always neat and legibly written. It 
should be each pupil’s standing task to study this book 
when there is nothing else to do, so long as he has any 
unlearned words in it. 

This same plan can be used to accommodate more 
than two classes in the same spelling period provided 
classes may be combined. If the seventh grade may be 
combined with the eighth and the sixth with the fifth it 
is possible to conduct a spelling recitation for four 
grades in the same spelling period, following the plan 
above mentioned. 

If the teacher does not care to have a day for note- 
book work, she can arrange the first-mentioned plan of 
using five days per week to fit any number of recitations 
with a saving of time. The diagram below shows how 
three different groups composed of six different grades 
may be organized. The same arrangement could be 
used the same way for three grades. This arrangement 
will require at least 50 per cent more time for recitation 
each day than the two groups by the six-day plan dia- 
gramed above, but it cares for 50 per cent more groups 
and in addition uses only a five-day instead of a six-day 
unit. If two groups only are taught, the plan below would 
require the same amount of time for recitation as the 
two groups diagramed above, and still have the advan- 
tage of the five-day unit of work. If only two groups 
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are taught they would be the two illustrated by the 
third and fourth grades, and the fifth and sixth grades, 
dropping the group illustrated by the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

FIRST WEEK 


GRADE MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY |} THURSDAY FRIDAY 


3d and 4th...| Write new} Study Write new | Study Write new 
and review and review 


5th and 6th Write new} Study Write new | Study 
and review 
7th and 8th Write new | Study Write new 
and review 


SECOND WEEK 


GRADE MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY 


3d and 4th...] Write new] Study Write new | Study Write new 
and review and review 
5th and 6th..] Write new} Write new| Study Write new | Study 
and review and review 
7th and 8th..| Study Write new| Write new | Study Write new 
and review and review 


THIRD WEEK 


GRADE MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY 


3d and ath...} Write new| Study Write new | Study Write new 
and review and review 


5th and 6th.. i Write new! Study Write new | Study 
i and review 
7th and 8th.. Write new] Write new | Study Write new 
and review and review 


This arrangement has also the advantage of keeping 
each day’s work regular with possibly less confusion to 
the pupils, for after the first week the weekly programme 
of work does not change. The teacher will never have 
more than two recitations in one day, and on Thursday 
she will have but one. Moreover, she will not have two 
new lists on the same day. Trial of such plans in rural 
schools shows that they afford a variety of work in 
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spelling which is quite refreshing to the pupils. It must 
be said, however, that they are not so usable in the lower 
grades, where practically all the words are new to the 
pupils. It probably should not be used below the sec- 
ond grade. Its value there depends much on the ability 
of the teacher to use the plan and on the maturity of 
the class. Each teacher should determine by experiment 
in her own room whether or not the plan is usable. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


Bright Pupils——Some pupils may spell perfectly on 
Monday. If so, they will have no spelling work on Tues- 
day and should spend the time on some subject that is 
difficult for them, or possibly on reading some good book 
in which they are interested. In most cases such sub- 
stitution should be in the form of a reward. Some teach- 
ers permit the pupils to do what they most like, pro- 
vided, of course, that it does not interfere with the school 
work. It is understood though that they are held re- 
sponsible for spelling the words on Wednesday and on 
Friday. Some teachers think that if a pupil spells the 
lists on Monday and on Wednesday it is safe to assume 
he knows them; others maintain that he should be held 
for every test of the week, as well as any additional re- 
view that the teacher might give. The teacher should 
determine this. Our personal experience indicates that 
the latter course is the safer. If the teacher should find 
a comparatively large per cent of her pupils in this bright 
class it might be that the words are too easy for them as 
a class, or that the lessons are too short, or that possi- 
bly the bright pupils should be in a more advanced class. 
With the plans suggested above it would be easy to 
shift pupils into groups where they could work best. 
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Dull Pupils.—In spite of all methods and efforts there 
may be some pupils who fail on some of the words, even 
in the final test. In such cases the teacher should look 
carefully into the study habits of the pupils. (See Prin- 
ciples of Study above.) In extremely rare cases the 
pupil may be so handicapped that it is impossible for 
him to learn to spell any better. If this is true, and the 
teacher is unable to render assistance, she may (1) al- 
low him to proceed and get all he can, (2) give him less 
words and insist on accuracy, (3) assign him to easier 
spelling (a lower grade). In any case both teacher and 
pupil will have the task clearly outlined and out in the 
open with no question of just where to attack. 

Spelling in Other Written Work.—Most teachers hold 
their pupils for all words misspelled in all of the written 
work of the school. The spelling note-book suggested 
above affords an excellent opportunity to take care of 
such words. If the pupils write these words in their 
spelling note-books and it is their standing job to learn 
them, the teacher will be able to check on their progress 
at any given time. The crucial test of spelling habits is 
in written-thought work, such as examinations or timed 
compositions. As long as any words are misspelled they 
should be kept in the spelling note-book; when they dis- 
appear as misspellings they should be crossed off in the 
note-book. 

Spelling and Handwriting.—Many teachers take ad- 
vantage of the excellent opportunity to improve hand- 
writing in connection with the spelling, since there is 
such close relationship. For example, a first or second 
year handwriting drill at the blackboard might and per- 
haps should be on spelling words. Not only can the 
teacher control the words written, but also the rate of 
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writing by the speed of her dictation to the class. The 
spelling lesson in the intermediate or upper grades should 
have the pupils’ best effort in writing, and may be dis- 
counted for poor letter formations, such as ‘‘b” below 
the line, “ur” for “wr,” uncrossed t’s, undotted i’s, 
etc., as much as for letters out of order. 

The Keeping and Use of Records.—The spelling-sheet 
suggested above will contain a complete record of every 
pupil for one unit of spelling, either five or six days. It 
will show for each pupil which words were misspelled, 
and have them arranged in order of difficulty. This 
sheet will ordinarily be 8 by 11 inches in size and will 
form a very compact record easily consulted by the 
pupil or the teacher. It would be well for the teacher 
to keep at her desk a transcript of the words missed by 
each pupil on the last spelling for the week or six-day 
period. These would probably be the most difficult for 
the pupils, and should be the ones used for extra reviews 
or study. 

In order to keep the idea of growth to the front many 
teachers use graphs and other devices tc show concrete- 
ly the progress from week to week. On pages 15 and 16 
are sample individual and class charts. The class chart 
should be posted in the schoolroom and an individual 
chart made and kept by each pupil with his spelling- 
sheets in a folder for the purpose. A sample individual 
graph appears on page 15. It shows the record that 
Tom Jones made for nine weeks in his final tests (col- 
umns 4 and 5 of spelling-sheet). The first week he 
made 65 per cent, the second 70 per cent, the third 75 
per cent, etc. The longer the period a graph covers the 
more valuable it is to show progress. 

The class chart given on page 16 shows the record of the 
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eighth grade for the first two weeks of January, together 
with the averages for those weeks. If each week is rep- 
resented by a different color of chalk or ink, the chart 
is much more effective. 


INDIVIDUAL CHART 
Tom Jones, Grade V 1924-25 
Weeks 
Does oreo Of BOT Or Lace 
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The Price of Spelling Efficiency.—It is plain to see 
that the main purpose of this discussion, and of the years 


JANUARY CLASS CHART 
Grade VIII 
PUpiLS 
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of experimentation and study of many students upon 
which it is based, is to eliminate error in spelling. The 
pupils should know what it cost to produce the methods 
they use, and be made to realize that efficiency in spell- 
ing is worth many times the effort it takes to acquire 
it. One misspelled word may lose for them a most 
coveted opportunity, and continued misspelling may lose 
for them even the opportunities which they now have. 
The teacher herself should keep in mind that no plan 
works itself. Plans only help. Nothing takes the place 
of enthusiasm and inspiration which the teacher only 
can provide. These put a keen edge on interest, and 
coupled with efficient method transform daily tasks into 
play, make real, downright hard work a pleasure, and 
direct lives into the widest and highest ranges of use- 


fulness. 
PROBLEMS 


(1) Make a canvass of ten persons to discover: (a) by what 
method they learned to spell; (6) how their words were selected; 
(c) how the recitation was made. 

(2) Can a spelling scale be used to measure the spelling abil- 
ity of pupils if the pupils have not been taught the words of the 
scale? Why? 

(3) Of what importance is visualization in learning to spell? 
Suggest two devices for checking on ability to visualize. 

(4) Pronounce or have pronounced to an upper-grade class a 
list of ten spelling words of average difficulty for the grade with- 
out previous preparation. Find the per cent of the correct 
spellings to the total chances for error. 

(5) Give the arguments for and against the five-day plan of 
teaching spelling in the rural school. The six-day plan. 

(6) In what ways does the individual plan of teaching spell- 
ing benefit the bright pupils? The dull pupils? 

(7) How can a teacher be sure that her pupils learn to spell 
the words which she has marked in her written work outside 
the spelling class? 
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(8) What words should the teacher select for extra reviews 


in spelling? How can she select them? 


(9) Suggest several good reasons for the use of charts in 


showing progress in spelling. Give arguments against. 


(ro) If a rural teacher has four spelling classes which may be 


combined into two, show how a saving of time may be effected 
by the use of the five-day plan of teaching. 


Io. 


iI. 
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CHAPTER Ii 
HANDWRITING 


Variation in Practice.—A rather intimate knowledge of 
rural and semi-rural conditions in two States shows wide 
differences in the teaching of handwriting. For example, 
some teachers take thirty minutes daily to teach their 
first-year tots to write with fine-pointed steel pens and 
ink; others introduce these materials in the last half of 
the fourth or the first half of the fifth year. Some teach- 
ers stoutly insist that their pupils maintain a strictly 
standard writing position, and that they arrive at it in 
concert in strictly formal steps; in other classrooms 
pupils do their writing from any position, even with 
their heads lying on the desk. Many teachers adhere 
closely in teaching to the so-called muscular movement, 
while others allow the pupils to find their own natural 
movement without interference from any source. Prac- 
tice in other factors varies just as widely. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Many of the fundamental principles of handwriting 
are established by scientific research. On these princi- 
ples there is comparatively little difference of opinion, 
either among the experts in the research field or among 
the teachers who put them into practice. Such princi- 
ples form the framework of the suggestions of this out- 
line of methods and devices in handwriting. 

(1) The Recitation Should Be Well Planned and Con- 
trolled.—Since only general statements on the writing 
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period can be made, each teacher must needs adapt 
them to her own situation. 

Amount of Time.—Ten to fifteen minutes is probably 
the best length of time for the writing period. If forty- 
five to seventy-five minutes per week are available for 
handwriting it is better to distribute them over three or 
five writing periods of ten to fifteen minutes each than 
to write less often with longer periods. Factors which 
might cause variation from this are: age and ability of 
the pupils, amount of handwriting outside the writing 
period as in spelling, composition work, etc. 

Time of Day.—It is better to put the writing period 
just before a rest rather than just after one for obvious 
physical reasons. Many teachers use the periods im- 
mediately preceding the morning rest or the noon period; 
others use periods in the afternoon. Other subjects on 
the programme may be determining factors in this. 

Division of Time in the Writing Period.—In general 
(not including beginners) a fifteen-minute writing period 
might be divided as follows: 

(1) To prepare materials, one minute. 

(2) Teacher’s instructions, one to two minutes. 

(3) Group drills or exercises, three to four minutes. 

(4) Actual work by pupils on letters, words, sentences, 

individual help by teacher, etc., eight to ten 
minutes. 

The demands of various factors may cause changes in 
the relative amounts of time for the divisions. For ex- 
ample, at the beginning of the year relatively more time 
might be spent on group drills, whereas at the end little 
or none. The teacher’s aim is to get the maximum im- 
provement in the given time, and any change that helps 
in this should be made. Observation shows (1) that the 
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best teachers make their preliminary instructions pointed 
and give them plainly once; (2) that they expect each 
pupil to get them; and (3) that they check closely in 
some way all drill materials of each pupil. The last ob- 
servation is often difficult to put into operation, but it 
usually pays in results many times over for the trouble 
it takes. 

Plan of the Actual Recitation Work.—How can a 
teacher in a rural school teach handwriting to five or six 
different groups varying in ability possibly from the first 
to the eighth year all in the same ten or fifteen minute 
period ? . 

(1) Teach the beginners at a separate time, possibly 
during the reading or the language period. 

(2) Do the same with the second year unless it is 
strong enough to be combined with the third year in 
handwriting. 

(3) Arrange the pupils of the other grades into groups 
according to ability in handwriting. Make not more 
than three such groups. Note that the suggestion is to 
group ‘“‘pupils”—this may be done regardless of grade. 

(4) Organize the subject-matter so that a group may 
be able to work alone for a time after a period of instruc- 
tion. 

(5) Instruct the groups according to the needs of each 
after some plan of organization. A sample plan for one 
week of three recitations might be as shown on next 
page. (Group I has least ability, Group II average, etc.) 
Programme of five recitations per week may be worked 
out in the same manner. Many schools have copy or 
exercise books for the pupils’ use, and these may be sub- 
stituted for the original materials in the above pro- 
gramme. The word ‘‘(Teacher)” indicates with which 
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GROUP 


MONDAY 


I. With least 
ability 


II. Average 
ability 


III. Best 


Write nn, mm, 
words with m 
and n from copy 


Write letters aaa 


and ooo from 
copy, also words 


Write 123456 
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WEDNESDAY 


Write sentences 
words having m 
and n, also 


words(Teacher) 


Remedial work 
on errors shown 
by teacher 


Write dates, 


FRIDAY 


Remedial work 


on errors shown 
by teacher 


Sentence timed 
using many a’s 
and 0’s 
(Teacher) 


Names of 


holidays, birth- 
days, events, 
etc. 


digits, Roman 
numerals 


ability 


7890 timed or 
dictation 
(Teacher) 


group the teacher might be spending the major portion 
of her time. The plan and assignments are only sugges- 
tive, and will need to be adapted by the teacher to her 
school. But some rather definite procedure should be 
outlined and followed. 

(6) An occasional timed test should be given to all 
groups together. One way to do this would be to have 
them write repeatedly for a stated time (say, two min- 
utes) a sentence or verse of poetry or Mother Goose 
rhyme, etc. ‘A quick brown fox jumped over the lazy 
dog”’ is a group of words which contains all the letters 
of the alphabet. Count the letters and divide by two to 
find the rate per minute and score the samples over a 
writing scale for quality of writing. Single letters, num- 
bers, abbreviations, etc., may be used in the same way. 

(7) A wise teacher will use much time with the sep- 
arate groups and with the individual pupils to encour- 
age, point out and help correct errors, to demonstrate 
correct forms, and help to improve rate and quality in 
every way possible. 
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(8) If a rural school is small it is possible for the 
teacher to give individual instruction to all of her pupils 
in every writing period. Then each pupil can advance 
at his own rate and every one get the help he needs. 
With a school of twelve pupils or less such a plan would 
seem desirable. 

The Smaller Town or Consolidated Schools.—Groups 
composed of two or three grades would follow the plan 
suggested for the rural school of several grades. Perhaps 
less individual work could be done, but this could be 
met by better prepared assignments resulting from the 
fact that the groups would be less widely scattered in 
ability. 

(2) Pupils Should Learn and Maintain a Good Writing 
Position.—This principle applies to pupils of all grades 
to whom writing is taught, but should not be interpreted 
to mean absolute conformity to any position. For ex- 
ample, it is altogether possible that a pupil could learn 
to write with but one ‘‘foot flat on the floor,” or even if 
he had neither in such a position. 

Seat and Desk.—The seat should extend usually two 
or three inches under the desk, or the right amount to 
allow the pupil to sit comfortably erect. Its height should 
be approximately the distance from the middle of the 
back of the pupil’s knee to the floor, or so that when 
seated the feet will rest on the floor with the thighs in a 
horizontal position. The desk should be of such height 
that if the forearms are placed in position they will be 
three to five inches from the body. 

Position of Body, Arms, Hands, Paper, Pen, etc.—The 
following drawing shows the approximate relative posi- 
tions of these factors. 

The writer should face the desk squarely. The arms 
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should rest comfortably on the desk and be practically 
free from the weight of the body. The left hand should 
hold the paper (right-handed writer) and move it when 
necessary to shift position. The angles suggested are 
only approximate and 
should be adapted to 
meet the needs of the 
individual pupils. Left- 
handed writers should 
place the paper so it 
slopes to the left, and 
not try to write with it 
in the position for a 
right-handed writer. 
With them the right 
hand would hold and 
move the paper. Often 
beginners in handwriting 
who use the left hand more readily than the right may 
be taught to use the right hand. It is seldom worth the 
energy it takes to change older pupils from left to right- 
handed writing. 

Hand and Pen Position—The pen should be _ held 
lightly by the thumb and first two fingers of the pen 
hand, the first finger lying easily along the top of the 
pen, the second finger supporting the pen at one side 
and the thumb at the other. Usually the pen lies 
against the knuckle of the first finger, and because the 
wrist is turned almost to a horizontal position the pen 
points toward the shoulder of the pen hand. The pen 
may drop below the knuckle, but the wrist should vary 
little from its horizontal position, for as the wrist turns 
the outside of the hand drags on the paper and inter- 
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feres with the movement. The pen hand should move 
on the nails of the two smallest fingers. Pupils should 
not be allowed to shift from one position to another ac- 
cording to whim, but should learn one position easy for 
them and use it constantly. 

(3) Movement in Handwriting Seems to Come Most 
Naturally from a Combination of Finger and Arm Move- 
ments.—The finger movements appear mostly in form- 
ing the small letters and in the detail of the capital and 
loop letters. The arm movements are used in forming the 
capitals, loop letters, such as the 1 and p, and in the 
movements forward across the page both between letters 
and words. The arm or larger muscle movement should 
be developed first. The finger movements usually de- 
velop naturally without special attention. More de- 
tailed suggestions will be found below in the section on 
specific methods and devices. 

Recent studies in handwriting indicate that a rhyth- 
mical progression of movements across a page is more 
conducive to good writing than is irregular progression. 
Rhythmical movement organizes itself into definite units 
with a slowing up of movement between units. Such 
units are short, usually consisting of one up and one down 
stroke. For example, the letter m contains three units 
and gets three counts, the letter i has two and gets two 
counts. Devices used to teach rhythm in movement 
are: (1) counting as suggested above, (2) phonograph 
music with well-marked beats, (3) a metronome. What- 
ever device is used, it should be only temporary in the 
process of habit formation, and should be discontinued 
when the proper writing habits are formed. Skilful use 
of the rhythm factor enables the teacher to control the 
rate of the writing directly and the quality indirectly. 
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(4) The Rate and Quality May be Low at the Beginning 
but Should Increase as the Pupils Mature.—Instruc- 
tion in handwriting generally establishes, first, the 
control of movement and, second, perfection of form. 
The first factor should grow into habit in the lower grades 
and the second should come with greater maturity in the 
intermediate or upper grades. Extreme development of 
one factor to the detriment of the other at any time is 
probably unwise. As the pupils gain in muscular con- 
trol, the writing may be smaller and consequently may 
be more rapid. Good control is also a prerequisite of good 
form, hence it is clear that as the pupil grows in muscular 
control (which ordinarily comes with maturity and train- 
ing), he may and should write faster and better. The 
table of attainment given below suggests also standards 
of relationship between rate and quality from grade to 
grade. 

(5) Some Type of Objective Measurement Should Be 
Used Systematically—Three very essential helps for 
good teaching are: (1) a standard writing scale posted 
where both teacher and pupils may use it; (2) room or 
grade charts showing the progress of the individual 
pupils in rate and quality through the term; (3) indi- 
vidual graphs made and kept by each pupil showing his 
standing in rate and quality at specified times. To meet 
the first essential the teacher should have a handwriting 
scale like the Ayres, Thorndyke, or Freeman (see Bibliog- 
raphy). Suggestions for the second and the third es- 
sentials are, respectively, the sample class chart and the 
sample individual graph shown on the following pages. 

Objective standards of attainment in rate and quality are 
fixed tentatively at least by scientific investigation. 
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The table below shows the standards as set by three in- 
vestigators. 


QUALITY RATE 


AYRES THORNDYKE FREEMAN WORDS PER 
MINUTE 


In addition to the uses already mentioned these stand- 
ards may be used to measure growth in ability in hand- 
writing, thus helping to motivate the writing drill, and 
as a basis to determine the comparative rank of each 
pupil and the class as a whole. 

(6) Miscellaneous Principles.—The suggestions in this 
section seem almost axiomatic and almost as much a 
matter of good judgment as of principle. 

(a) Letters requiring similar movements should be grouped 
for practice. For example, if the first part of the writing 
period had been spent on the capital O and a change was 
desirable, it seemingly would be more profitable to change 
to a letter like A or C which is built on the same move- 
ment than to change to a P or W both of which are built 
on the reverse movement. A classification of the capi- 
tals on the basis of form and movement may be as fol- 
lows: 

Direct oval OACDE 


Reverse oval and combinations BFHIJKMNP 
QRTUVWXYZ 


Compound curve GSL 
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A classification of the small letters on the basis of 
first stroke is: 

OriGene 1 Gy Pew Gl Fay v4 Gp 28 Ay ian) in 

Under stroke i uw wise Jb nh kote jet > 

Classification may be made by height, loop above line, 
or loop below line, etc. Teachers should make these to 
suit their needs. 

(b) The simpler or easier letters should be introduced 
first. This principle should hold for beginners and possi- 
bly for the work at the beginning of the year for each 
grade. Example: The letters i, u, or e ordinarily cause 
less trouble for beginners than c, r, or k. Letters are 
simpler because they require less complicated move- 
ments. Hence while pupils are busy acquiring the con- 
trol of movement, care should be taken to add no un- 
necessary difficulty by using complicated letters. 

(c) Most emphasis should be put on combinations of let- 
ters most often used in life, namely, most commonly used 
letters, words, phrases, and sentences. In a given 
amount of ordinary written matter the use of the small 
letters varies greatly. An example of this is found in the 
spelling scales which are made of the words we write. 
Below is a tabulation of the letters in all the words of 
Step 1 of the eighth-grade list in the Iowa Spelling Scales ;* 
also some tabulations from the second and third grade 
scales. 


The table opposite shows that the letter “‘e”’ appears 
362 times and that it is 16.7 per cent of all the letters in 
all the words of Step 1, whereas the letter “z”’ appears 
twice and comprises .og per cent of the total letters. If 
the words which the eighth-grade pupils are expected to 


* Towa Spelling Scales, Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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LETTER| NO. % ||LETTER| NO. 


39 
128 
52 
153 
139 
42 
2 
127 
114 
145 


aa = 


OmwWWH AL W b CO 
NON HAWN ACOH ND 
eH OO OB BR 
WHO QORHRO & 

QNK 


a 
b 
CG 
d 
e 
f 

g 
h 
i 

J 


SNS 


Totals..| 2162 |99.92 


spell are the ones they will write, they will write the let- 
ter ‘‘e” about every sixth and the “z”’ about every one 
thousandth letter. 

Tabulations of the letters in the second-grade list up 
to 5o per cent difficulty in Step 13, and in the third-grade 
list to Step 1o, and in the eighth-grade list as shown 
above, give the following percentages for eight of the 
most commonly used letters: 


VIII GRADE 


Cm CONI ANNO C 
AN AIMNMN DAC 
NWPHOON DN 


61.2 


These tables show only the distribution of letters as 
they appear in the words of the spelling scale, and do not 
take into consideration the frequency of the use of the 
words in ordinary written matter. 
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Since spelling scales are made from the most com- 
monly used written words they make excellent sources 
of writing-practice materials. The Ayres Spelling List is 
one of the best known, and has the words in a form to 
fit writing needs. The first fifty words from it make up 
about 50 per cent of the words that adults use in ordi- 
nary correspondence. They are arranged in descending 
order of frequency in the following list.* 


the it at dear has 
and was we from very 
of is on are were 
to will he all been 
I as by me would 
a have but Xe) she 

in not my one or 
that with this if there 
you be his they her 
for your which had an 


These data must not be interpreted to mean that some 
letters may be neglected in practice and that others 
should receive all of it, for learning to write the digits 
and the alphabet in two forms is a comparatively small 
task, and since at some time in life all letters and forms 
must be used, even those used least must be mastered. 
However, the data should be interpreted to mean that 
there are enormous differences in the use we make of 
the various letters and letter combinations, and that the 
ones most frequently used should be most securely fixed 
in good-writing habits. For example: In the above list 
“th” appears in six of the fifty words, or in 12 per cent 
of them. But in the actual use of these words in ordi- 
nary written discourse “th” appears in 20 per cent of the 
words. 


* Measurement of Ability in Spelling, L. P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City. 
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A teacher awake to the possibilities of this principle 
will not fail to see the obvious relationship between the 
teaching of handwriting and spelling, nor fail to use the 
excellent opportunities presented in both. 

(d) Simple, unadorned handwriting is easiest to teach 
and its corollary, one good way to write each letter is suf- 
jiient, are two principles so closely related that they 
may be discussed together. Generally speaking, the 
simpler letters require less-complicated movements, and 
hence may be more easily mastered. The leading sys- 
tems of handwriting to-day recognize the first principle, 
and are laying the foundations for a standard system. 
The time may soon come when we shall have a system 
of handwriting and one way to write each of the letters. 

(e) A class with lively interest will with other conditions 
equal accomplish more in a given time than a class with the 
opposite attitude. This principle suggests to the teacher 
that mere presentation of subject-matter may not be all 
of teaching. There are no prescribed rules guaranteed 
to create interest. Each teacher must do it in her own 
way, but some fundamentals are: each pupil should 
know what he is working for, and should be able to de- 
termine (objectively if possible) the amount of his prog- 
ress, and, finally, should receive just the amount of help 
to enable him to help himself. All of these have been 
suggested in the preceding pages. 


SPECIFIC METHODS AND DEVICES 


The following suggestions are divided roughly by 
grades, but many of them apply in all grades. An upper- 
grade teacher should read the suggestions for the lower 
grades, and vice versa. 
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FIRST GRADE 


Most authorities and teachers agree that two funda- 
mental requirements for good handwriting in Grade I 
are: (1) Control of the larger arm muscles; (2) ability 
to follow directions. These may be taught in various 
ways, one of which might be as follows: 

How to Begin.—Perhaps during the first or second 
week after a reading period the teacher writes on the 
board in large letters (three inches high) some small 
word, such as ‘‘me,” which appeared in the lesson. After 
the children have watched her write it several times she 
asks them to write it “in the air” with her. Then each 
pupil with chalk in hand at easy height traces one of 
these copies as many times as is practicable. The 
teacher should supervise these first efforts closely. Other 
words of the reading lesson may be used in the later 
writing lessons. The teacher might introduce later vari- 
ous drill exercises to keep and encourage free movement. 
The first of these might be the rocking exercise (like the 
upper half of a circle) and the swing exercise (like the 
lower half of a circle); also the direct oval, made like 
the capital ‘‘O” without the finishing loop, and retraced 
several times. Children should write such exercises “‘in 
the air” with the teacher, then turn to the board, and 
trace as the teacher counts. Some teachers make a 
pony race of the oval exercise—the oval being the race- 
track, the chalk the pony, and all ponies race together. 
In these beginning exercises the class should learn to 
work together. 

Mechanical Difficulties.—If the children have trouble 
in managing a long piece of chalk, the length should be 
made so that one end will rest comfortably in the palm 
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of the hand. The board may be ruled for the oval and 
other exercises. A black wax crayon (Crayola) leaves a 
mark that will stay on a slate board for several days in 
spite of erasures. The lines should be put within easy 
reach of the pupils, and drawn horizontally about three 
inches apart. These are usually very helpful at this 
stage of instruction. If the pupils have trouble in getting 
the slant of the letters, guide lines should be put at the 
proper slant through the horizontal lines. Such tempo- 
rary devices help the pupils at the outset to get the right 
conception of form and to establish proper habits of 
movement. Some teachers use this guide-line device 
very effectively with older pupils who have trouble in 
learning letter relationships. 

With the best of guidance the pupils sometimes get 
false conceptions of the form or movement in making 
letters, hence it is safest to show them just how each 
letter is made, that is, where to begin, which way to 
go, and where to end. A pupil might erroneously learn 
to write a “‘g”’ by making the down loop first and put- 
ting the top on after. Great care should be taken to 
give the children a true first impression. 

Seat Work.—With gain in control at the board should 
come work at the desks with pencil and large (letter size 
or preferably larger) sheets of paper. Pencils about the 
diameter of the blackboard crayon with soft, large leads 
are preferable. Unglazed paper surface is better than a 
smooth, glossy one. The pupils should séart right in 
position when desk writing is begun. The fundamentals 
of good position should be stressed from the start, al- 
though perfection of form may not be acquired until 
later. All paper writing for this grade should be large 
(small letters half inch or more in height). If the writing 
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paper is ruled in this width of spacing, the pupils have a 
distinct advantage. 

Miscellaneous Objectives.—Speed should be increased 
as the pupils gain control. The amount of increase must 
be left to the judgment of the teacher. She can control 
it by counting or naming the letters as the pupils write, 
or, as some teachers do, name the strokes of the letters. 
For example: In the letter ““m” she might say, “over, 
over, over, up.”” The rate should be timed occasionally 
to determine the amount of change in it. There is no 
doubt that the use of pen and ink can be taught in the 
first grade, but most authorities agree that the time spent 
in so doing could be used otherwise more profitably. At 
the end of the first year each pupil should be able to 
write his own name, both names if possible, and all of 
the commonly used letters. A few capitals may be 
learned, as “I,” ‘“O,” and the first letters of the pupil’s 
name; this number depending on the ability of the 
pupils. The letters should be large (small letters one- 
half to five-eighths of an inch in height and capitals of 
corresponding size). 


SECOND GRADE 


Reviews, Size of Writing, Directions.—The funda- 
mental drills of Grade I also apply in Grade II. There 
may be some pupils who have not learned to use free-arm 
movement in writing and will need to be taught from 
the beginning. If such pupils appear in the class, the 
reviews may be used to teach them the basic writing 
methods and practice devices. The Grade II pupils 
may write much smaller than those of the previous 
grade, the small letters being about one-fourth of an 
inch high. Small writing is encouraged by more writing 
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on paper at the desks and less at the board. The free 
movement should not be lost or impaired. The pupils 
will use it naturally at this period, and probably ever 
after if it is well taught. An ordinary soft, black lead- 
pencil may be used in this grade. Great care should be 
taken to teach the relative proportions of one-space and 
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more than one-space letters, such as “e” and “1,” or 
“a” and “g.” If necessary at first use ruled spacing to 
establish correct habits. The difficult letter forms may 
be emphasized by naming them as suggested in Grade 
I. All these exercises should be lively, yet taken with 
critical effort on the part of both teacher and pupils. 
Position of pencil, arm, and body should receive due at- 
tention and conformity to the fundamental principles of 
good practice should be patiently but firmly insisted 
upon. Above all, the pupils should be happy in their 
work. Short speed tests on letters or words, change of 
device in practice, little games of competition in both 
quality and rate of writing, etc., will help to keep in- 
terest in the drill. The teacher’s own attitude is perhaps 
the largest factor, for if she takes a lively interest in the 
work it generally is reflected in the attitude of the 
pupils. 

Pupils should be able to write an easy, legible hand at 
a rate of thirty to forty letters per minute, with a good 
movement, at the end of Grade II, using an ordinary 
lead-pencil. The pupils should be able to write all of the 
small and capital letters at the end of this grade. 


THIRD GRADE 


Introduction of Pens.—Pens and ink may be intro- 
duced after a week or two of review with pencil. Any 
device which eliminates mechanical difficulties for the 
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pupils, yet tends to hold them to good practices in hand- 
writing, should be used. For example: If at the begin- 
ning the pupils use round or ball-tipped pens which 
slide easily over the paper, or use fountain-pens (which 
they will be using later in life) much of the beginning 
trouble may be avoided. The very first lesson with pens 
might be a demonstration of the use of steel pens, show- 
ing proper inking, holding, etc. There may be a ten- 
dency for the children to give up the free movement 
previously learned, or not to develop it if it has not been 
learned before. This is perhaps the most critical period 
of the pupil’s writing experience and will require the 
utmost skill and patience on the part of the teacher. 
The teacher should: (1) keep the movement as free from 
cramping finger action as possible (the round or ball- 
pointed pens will aid in this); (2) show the pupils that 
pens are no harder to handle than pencils after they 
know how to use them; (3) work to make pressure on 
the pens lighter; (4) insist diplomatically on good posi- 
tion of pen, hand, arm, and body; (5) use the simplest 
exercises and letters at the start; (6) count slower when 
pupils begin to use the pens and gradually increase the 
rate; (7) see that pupils stay together on the count in all 
general exercises. 

Detail of Letter Formation.—Employ any kind of use- 
ful device to call attention to the detail of various let- 
ters, as ‘Make the a’s and o’s with their mouths shut; 
keep the l’s back straight; make the points sharp on the 
u’s; dot the i’s; cross the t’s,” etc. Use every means to 
create and fix the proper image of the letters. If a pupil 
has trouble with some particular letter, or letter com- 
bination, he should watch the teacher make it, or pos- 
sibly to trace it would help him form the proper co- 
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ordination. The pupils should be able to visualize (see 
with their eyes shut) the letters before they make them. 
To check on this ability the teacher might direct her 
pupils to write with “eyes hid’ some letter or word 
which she suggests. If necessary, look at the letter 
chart before hiding the eyes. 

Checking Results.—Pupils should have access to a 
writing scale such as suggested above to measure the 
quality of their writing, and they should calculate the 
letters written per minute for rate. Each child should 
be taught to graph his own results. (See illustrations of 
graphs.) At certain times the teacher herself should 
measure the rate and quality of her pupils’ handwriting, 
both in the writing period and outside of it. Pupils at 
the end of Grade III should be writing 35 to 45 letters 
per minute, with a quality score of 40 on the Ayres scale, 
or an equivalent score on other scales. They should be 
accustomed to the use of smooth-pointed pens, and if 
possible have some experience with the sharp-pointed 
ones. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Pens, Movement.—The pupils should learn to use 
sharp-pointed pens in this grade if they have not done 
so before. Constant care will be necessary to overcome 
difficulties in movement, position, and especially in letter 
formation. If the teacher can keep the free movement 
by the use of the various exercises, such as the oval, 
swinging, and rocking movements, as well as using the 
easier types of exercise like the m mmm, or the111]1, 
she perhaps can avoid many difficulties which would 
otherwise be encountered. 

Recitation and Room Directions.—No carelessly writ- 
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ten work should be allowed anywhere about the room, 
either on the board or on paper. All written work not 
up to the level of the pupils’ best performance should 
be discounted or rewritten. Usually a strict adherence 
to a high standard of writing brings greatest satisfac- 
tion to both pupils and teacher. 

At the end of the year the pupils of Grade IV should 
be writing at a rate of 55 to 60 letters per minute, with 
a quality of 45 or more on the Ayres scale. Fourth-grade 
pupils should have a clear conception of the movement, 
position, and form of good handwriting, and should have 
a good start toward the mastery of these principles. 


GRADES FIVE TO EIGHT 


Since the problems of these grades are somewhat. 
similar it is convenient to group them together. 

Objectives, Letter Forms, Unit of Writing.—There 
should be very little board work in handwriting in these 
grades. To acquire skill in the use of the pen is the ob- 
jective. That is, to write an easy, legible hand at the 
standard rate for the grade. Legibility is determined 
largely by spacing between letters and words, and by let- 
ter formation. Slant of stroke, alignment of letters, and 
evenness of line are also factors perhaps less important. 
(See Freeman’s Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Hand- 
writing.) 

The word should be the unit of writing, and the pen 
should not leave the paper until the main strokes of a 
word are finished. Habits which do not tend in this 
direction are usually detrimental. 

Maximum Standards of Proficiency——-Some of the 
leading educators suggest a maximum standard of writ- 
ing perfection, which if reached would excuse a pupil 
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from practice, except enough to keep him up to that 
standard. For example, if a pupil writes 90 letters per 
minute with a quality of 70 to 80 on the Ayres scale, or 
an equivalent on the others, he would be excused from 
further writing drill so long as he maintains this stand- 
ard. These men think it is a waste of time for a pupil 
to spend his time and energy trying to do something 
better which he is already doing well enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, and that he should be working on some- 
thing in which he is not so proficient. Under ordinary 
conditions and good teaching it is easily possible to 
reach the standards suggested. 

Lesson Plans.—Only general suggestions can be given 
in a plan such as this, so each teacher will need to in- 
terpret and apply them to her own school. For example, 
she may not be able to cover more than Step I in one 
lesson period, or she may need to use all of the steps in 
one writing period, depending on the type of lesson, 
amount of time, etc. The underlying principles are, of 
course, applicable to teaching handwriting in any grade. 


Lesson Plan for the Small 1 


Step I. To visualize the letter, “to see it with the eyes 
shut” as one pupil put it. 

(z) Pupils have correct copy before them either in 
exercise books or better if placed on the 
board by the teacher. 

(a) Pupils note height of letter. 
(b) Note back straight to base line. 
(c) Lines cross about one-third of way up. 
(d) Made like an ‘“‘e” two stories high. 
(e) Etc. 
Step II. To convert the visual images into actual writing. 

(x) Concert work on exercises such as ], 1, 1, writ- 
ten separately and 11111 written as a con- 
nected group. 
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(2) Teacher counts to establish rhythmical move- 
ment and to control rate. 
(3) Standard rate and quality should be reached 
if possible. 
Step III. Pupils discover the error and weaknesses of their ef- 
forts and remedy for correction. 
(z) Beginning stroke wrong. 
(2) Back not straight. 
(3) Final up stroke lacking. 
(4) Line uneven, too heavy, etc. 
(5) Horizontal movement out of proportion to the 
vertical. 
(6) Teacher illustrates typical errors at the board. 
(7) Pupils check good letters as well as the faulty 
ones. 
Step IV. Pupils practice on individual faults. 
(x) Work on one at a time and apply remedy to 
each. 
(2) Pupils avoid inattentive repetition. 
(3) Teacher works with individuals. 
Step V. Application of the letter 1 in words (preferably spell- 
ing words) or sentences. 


Note that the outline suggests: (1) The pupils get the 
letter properly visualized; (2) they transfer this concep- 
tion to paper; (3) they check up to find out how well 
they made the transfer; (4) correct the errors of trans- 
fer; (5) use the newly transferred letter with other 
letters. 

PROBLEMS 


(1) Give the arguments for and against the use of fine-pointed 
steel pens in Grades I and II. 

(2) Suggest three devices which teachers may use to train 
their pupils to prepare materials quickly for the writing period. 

(3) Is individual instruction usually better than group in- 
struction in handwriting? Give two good reasons for your an- 
swer. 

(4) State the fundamental principles of a good writing posi- 
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tion and give the reason why each is fundamental in hand- 
writing. 

(5) What advantages might come from the use of a writing 
scale by the pupils in scoring their own and their classmates’ 
handwriting? 

(6) Discuss the question: Why do we teach the pupils to use 
fine-pointed steel pens when we know that most of them will 
use fountain-pens later in life? 

(7) What are the advantages and disadvantages of a ruled 
blackboard when used in teaching handwriting in Grades I 
and II? 

(8) Is it wise to mark words in the spelling lesson as incor- 
rectly spelled because of poorly written letters, such as undotted 
i’s, uncrossed t’s, etc.? Why? 

(9) Does a copy-book in the hands of the pupils aid or hinder 
the teaching of handwriting? Why? 

(to) What relations exist between the rate of writing and the 
size of the letters? Work out this experiment: 

(a) Use the Gettysburg speech. Write for two minutes, mak- 
ing the small letters three-eighths of an inch high and the 
capitals to correspond. Rate the maximum. 

(b) Write the same matter for the same length of time with 
letters one-fourth inch high. Rate the maximum. 

(c) Write the same materials as above with very small let- 
ters. Rate the maximum. 

Count the letters per minute for each size of writing. Score 
the quality on the Ayres Scale. If the quality is kept nearly 
constant, the results on rate will be more significant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WRITING SCALES 


1. Ayres’s Measuring Scale for Handwriting. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. 

2. Aytes’s Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of 
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CHAPTER IilI 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Language is one tool that man must use every day in 
his intercourse with other men, both in and out of 
working hours. Just as Reading is “the key which un- 
locks for the child the treasure house of knowledge,” so 
Language is the talisman by which alone he may trans- 
mute this treasure into forms of use and value. Read- 
ing is the means of impression, informing and enriching 
the inner life of child and of adult; Language, the means 
of expression, giving opportunity and power to share 
the knowledge and riches of the inner life with others, 
and so satisfying the craving for companionship and 
understanding. 

General Aims.—The first aim of language teaching is 
“to make every child a master of good English in the 
common forms of speech and writing’ (McMurry). 
Too much of our language teaching may aptly be char- 
acterized by the saying: ‘I don’t know where I’m going, 
but ’m on my way.” The criticism of the business world: 
“The children in our schools do not learn things of value 
in the classroom,” is altogether too well founded. Do 
our pupils learn to say or write what they mean, or do 
they rather resort to the oft-repeated phrase: “‘Oh, you 
know what I mean’? We shall not be able successfully 
to meet just criticism until we have made possible for 
every normal child the realization of this first great aim. 

Careful expression leads to accurate thinking. It is a 
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common experience to find one’s self able to answer a 
question he has asked, as a result of the mental process 
incident to the framing of the question in words. The 
light thrown upon one’s proposition by the opinions 
and added facts elicited in class discussion is another 
aid to clear thinking. A second purpose of language 
teaching is to lead the pupil to express himself accu- 
rately in order that he may think more clearly. 

“Tt is as important that one say something as that he 
be accurate.” This demands that the impulse to com- 
position, whether oral or written, spring from the desire 
of the pupil himself to say something rather than from 
an obligation imposed upon him to say something. 
Thus a third aim is to develop in the child ability to 
converse intelligently upon topics of interest to him 
within his experience as well as upon subjects gained 
from his widened horizon. 

Technic.—It is evident to any thinking, conscientious 
teacher that the accomplishment of these aims can best 
be brought about only through the adoption of a technic 
which will insure the formation of correct language 
habits. Much earnest effort of a speaker or a writer is 
fruitless because the attention of his auditors, or his 
readers, is fixed rather upon his errors than upon his 
message. Whether one considers it just or unjust, the 
fact remains that the public often judges one largely by 
his ability to write or to speak his language correctly, 
z.€., by his ability to spell, to pronounce, to enunciate, 
to express his thought in clear-cut well-made sentences. 
Surely no teacher would choose to keep the child bound 
down to a constant consideration of mechanics instead 
of helping him to reduce such forms to habit so that he 
may be free to think logically, to organize his material 
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intelligently, and to express himself in a simple, inter- 
esting manner. 

Motivation.—The impulse to self-expression must be 
stimulated by the teacher. When a child studies a 
lesson only because the teacher says he must, or because 
the assignment has been given him, he usually wastes 
both time and effort. If he is not performing the task 
because there is something in it that appeals to him, to 
his felt needs, his desire for acquiring, his joy in accom- 
plishing, his satisfaction in serving others, his love for 
competition with his fellows, or his pleasure in manip- 
ulating materials—he himself is not in the work. Real 
education is not even a “by-product” of unmotivated 
activity, for “the self grows only of its own initiative.” 

Appreciation.—No discussion of language aims would 
be complete without mention of the opportunity to de- 
velop appreciation of the beautiful in literature, art, 
and nature. True culture is a matter of ideals, and 
ideals are formed only by contact with the best in art 
and in life. It is the privilege of the teacher of language 
to bring the child into such contacts as shall reveal to 
him his own vague thoughts and feelings, and experi- 
ences expressed in forms of artistic beauty far more per- 
fect than those at his command, and so to suggest to him 
unmeasured potentialities of self-expression. 

Every normal boy and girl has the right to feel that 
his inner life, his inner thoughts, are worthy of expres- 
sion. Many a normal child grows up with the unex- 
pressed belief: ‘‘They cannot expect as much of me as 
of the others. I’m not as bright. I’m different. I was 
‘born short.’”’ This belief may color his entire life and 
dwarf him mentally and spiritually. It is a calamity, 
because each individual must live with himself as long 
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as he exists! What are we doing to help such children 
to meet the ups and downs of life as we have met them? 
Another purpose of our language teaching must then 
be to help each child to live a deeper, broader, more 
complete and more satisfying life for himself as well as 
for others. 

Results.—Every good teacher, while planning a series 
of lessons, assigning an exercise, or conducting a recita- 
tion, sets up a definite purpose or goal toward which 
she works. Such standards, carefully chosen from the 
best authorities, are essential as a measure of progress; 
but she will realize that no one of these goals is a stop- 
ping place. Nothing may be counted as gained until 
she has evidence that her instruction has made an ac- 
tual change for the better in the life of the child. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN THE FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Class Organization.—The first two grades can not 
well be combined in Reading or in Number work; but, 
as the language aims of these two years are practically 
identical, one class may provide for their language needs. 
Care must be taken (a) to give the first-year pupils op- 
portunity to grow, (0) to set higher standards of achieve- 
ment for the second-year pupils, and (c) to use different 
stories, poems, pictures, and topics each year so as 
properly to conserve the interest and insure the growth 
of those pupils who are in the class for the second year. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


Almost all the language work of these two years will 
be oral. Chubb says: ‘‘As our oral habits are, so will 
our written habits become.”” The problem at this point, 
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therefore, is to encourage the pupils to express them- 
selves orally. 

The Key to a Real Language Situation.—It is human 
nature to demand two conditions for an ideal language 
situation: an interested speaker, and an interested but 
uninformed audience. Should John rush up to Henry 
with the question: ‘Have you heard about the fire?” 
Henry’s reply will determine whether John proceeds to 
relate the incident or whether he contents himself with 
one or two remarks concerning it. These two points 
constitute the Key to oral language teaching. 

Aims.—To stimulate thought and feeling; 

To encourage self-expression; 

To broaden the child’s vocabulary; 

To correct a few common errors. 

The Oral Story.—“‘ Imagination is the soul’s spiritual 
playground.” There is no better way by which to exer- 
cise the ‘‘soul muscles” of the child than through the 
story. The natural appeal of the story to child life in- 
sures the stimulation of thought and feeling. Regard- 
less of the specific purpose for which the story is chosen, 
let the pupil’s first great aim be the pure joy of hearing 
the story. Keep all other aims out of sight until you 
are ready to work for their realization; even then the 
real reason for follow-up work need not be given to the 
pupils. 

The teacher should reread, at this point, the discus- 
sion of the story as given in the chapter on Reading. 
What is said there concerning the values of the story, 
the kinds of stories to use, story-telling, and dramatiza- 
tion, apply equally well to both Reading and Language. 
The child’s interest in the story will cause him “to think 
and to express himself before he realizes it.” There is 
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no better opportunity for oral language work than that 
discovered while an interested class is preparing to dram- 
atize a good story. During this period of spontaneous 
expression, the teacher may list simple errors of speech 
which should be eliminated from the speech of the class. 
Again, through the story comes opportunity to increase 
the child’s vocabulary. During the telling of the story 
the teacher carefully and repeatedly uses new words 
suitable to the class. Later, while preparing to drama- 
tize the story, she leads the children to use the same 
words frequently. 

Thus it will be seen that the story is valuable mate- 
rial to be used when striving to reach the goals set up 
for primary pupils.* 

Norte: Since school libraries are often lacking in material of this 
kind, several references are here given from each of which numerous 
good selections may be made. 

Bryant, Stories to Tell Children. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Chicago. 

Coe, First Book of Stories. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Chicago. 


Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 


Picture Study.—The children of the elementary schools 
should become acquainted with many pictures. Good 
pictures in themselves have a marked educational value 
in addition to their stimulation of thought, feeling, and 
expression. Every teacher should make for each grade 
a worth-while collection of the inexpensive pictures now 
available for this picture study. She may then draw 
upon this collection for help in teaching nature study, 
history, geography, reading, literature, etc. 

The picture lesson should cause the child to observe 
and to think as he speculates upon the story that the 


* Language Training, Bryce, Newson & Co., N. Y., is helpful for the 
teacher in planning the language work of the primary years. 
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picture tells. His appreciation will be based upon his 
knowledge and understanding of the facts underlying 
the picture, and his sympathetic understanding and en- 
joyment of the picture itself. 


SUGGESTIVE PICTURE LESSON 
““CAN’T YOU TALK’’—HOLMES 


Aims.—To lead the child to observe and to think; 

To help him to appreciate the picture; 

To cause him to express himself in an intelligent way. 

Several days before beginning the study of the pic- 
ture, place it where the children can see it, and leave it 
there until this class period. As the teacher holds the 
picture before the class, she asks questions to lead the 
children to observe, to think, and to talk. 

(1) Questions.—What do you see in this picture? 
How did the child get here? Why isn’t he afraid? 
Which room do you think he has come from? Why? 
What has the dog been doing? What does the baby 
seem to be saying? What would the dog do if the child 
were to start away from home? What would the dog 
say if he could talk? Why doesn’t the kitty come out 
too? What time of day is it? Why do you think so? 
Do you see anything else in the picture? Why do you 
suppose it is there? 

(2) The Story of the Picture.—(Told by the teacher.) 
(If the teacher does not know the original story she may 
improvise one which answers the questions above, al- 
though not necessarily in the way in which the children ° 
have answered. The story should also bring out inter- 
esting facts regarding the life and play of other children, 
or regarding animal life. Notice that the teacher’s ques- 
tions and the teacher’s story deal not only with the 
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picture, but suggest what has happened just before and 
what may happen afterward.) 

“The little child has crept out of the kitchen to the 
back porch while her mamma is busy. Since the door 
is open and the child is dressed for warm weather, it 
must be summer. Perhaps it is afternoon, for the stone 
porch seems to be warm enough for the baby. The 
mother may be in another room making baby a dress. 
Kitty has been in the house, too. She may have been 
playing with mamma’s spool of thread. She followed 
baby to the door, but she does not come close because 
baby is not yet old enough to play carefully. 

“Perhaps after the dog ate his dinner he lay down 
to sleep in that warm, quiet corner. He doesn’t seem 
to be cross because the baby awakened him. Baby 
doesn’t seem to be afraid. It may be that many times 
in the past this old friend has kept her out of harm. 
The dog seems to realize that the baby is small and needs 
protection. He not only watches over the little one, 
but guards the house through the day and during the 
long night, so that no harm may come to his master 
and family. 

““As the child looks into the dog’s face, she seems to 
ask: ‘Can’t you talk?’ If the dog could answer, he 
might say: ‘Baby, you are little. You have gone far 
enough away from your mamma. You must stay right 
here.’ When this little girl is older she surely will be 
kind to this faithful old friend. 

‘On the bench there seems to be a basket with some 
vegetables in it. Perhaps here in the sun the kitty will 
take her afternoon nap when the baby goes to sleep.” 

(3) Further Questions.—(To test comprehension of 
the picture story.) Why is the child out of doors? Why 
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isn’t she afraid? What has the dog been doing? Where 
is the mother? What may happen next? Why do we 
think that dogs are our best animal friends? 

(4) The Artist and His Work.—Not much is known 
about the man who painted this picture. He must have 
loved children and their pets, for he has made other 
pictures of them just as beautiful as this. He lived in 
England. His name is Mr. Holmes (writing the name 
on the board). We should not forget this man. 

(5) Summary Questions.—What do you like best 
about this picture? Why do you suppose the artist 
wanted to make this picture? Would you like to play 
you are one of those in the picture? Which one would 
you like to be? Why? (Let different ones try out dif- 
ferent parts; then dramatize the entire picture story, 
sometimes without words.) What will you remember 
about this picture? 

Norte: Suggestive pictures for study in these years: 

Cawt You Talk? Holmes; A Helping Hand, Renouf; Two Mothers 
and Their Families, Bouguereau; Squirrels, Landseer; Angels’ Heads, 
Reynolds; Four Litile Scamps Are We, Adams; The Strawberry Gurl, 
Reynolds; The Knitting Lesson, Millet; The First Step, Millet; Feeding 
Her Birds, Millet; Miss Bowles, Reynolds; A Fascinating Tale, Ronner; 
Brittany Sheep, Bonheur; Children of the Shell, Murillo; Madonna of the 
Chair, Raphael; Madonna and Child, Ferruzzi; Children of Charles I, 
Van Dyck. 


Poem Study.—‘ There is no expression without a 
corresponding impression.” The poem as well as the 
picture and the story affords a splendid means for giving 
those impressions or experiences which push back the 
skyline and make life broader and more worth while. 
The poem satisfies the child’s desire for rhythm, and 
helps him to appreciate music and literature. During 
these first years of his school life his mind can best be 
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stored with these gems which are his just heritage from 
the race. If this opportunity is neglected, the time will 
come when poems will mean little to him, and when they 
will be memorized with increasing difficulty. He will 
be thus deprived of some of life’s richest experiences. 

The teacher’s purpose in poem study should be to help 
the class to know, to understand, to enjoy, and thus to 
appreciate the piece of literature. The teaching inay be 
for the purpose of creating a background for some such 
subject as citizenship, nature study, or reading. The 
memorization of the poem may also be an objective. 
Whatever aim is chosen, the first purpose, as in the case 
of the story, should be to put the selection as a whole 
before the class so that they may comprehend its mean- 
ing and enjoy it asa unit. If there is doubt as to whether 
the pupils will grasp the meaning, prepare the way by 
some brief explanation, or by a short sketch of the story 
of the poem; then, after an introduction that arouses 
interest or curiosity, the teacher should proceed with 
the story. 

Any poem worth studying is worth memorizing, in 
part at least. This may be accomplished by the repe- 
tition in the following plan. The selection will then 
come to be recognized as a “friend”? when it is met 
again. A few poems, one or two each month in these 
years, should be memorized. 


SUGGESTIVE PoEM LESSON 
THE SECRET 


Aims.—To understand and enjoy the poem; 
To appreciate the nature setting; 
To memorize the selection. 
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(1) Introduction.—What is a secret? How many of 
you have ever had a secret? (Several examples may be 
discussed to make the meaning of “‘secret”’ clear, and 
to afford opportunity for oral expression.) Would you 
like to hear about another secret? (This arouses curi- 
osity.) The teacher reads the poem carefully and ex- 
pressively, realizing that these little children may not 
be able ‘to comprehend quickly. (The only copy of the 
poem is in the teacher’s hands.) 


We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin and I and the sweet cherry-tree. 
The bird told the tree, and the tree told me, 
And nobody knows it but just we three. 


But of course the robin knows it best, 

Because she built the—I shan’t tell the rest, 

And laid the four little—somethings—in it— 

I’m afraid I shall tell it any minute. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


(2) Questions.—(These are asked to clarify the mean- 
ing and to cause discussion, as well as to give something 
to watch for as the teacher rereads the poem for the 
sake of repetition and aid in memorizing. Note the fact 
that the poem is seldom to be read by stanzas. Whole- 
part memorizing is best. In the case of a long selection 
it may be divided into parts and learned as separate 
units.) 

Have you guessed what the secret is? Don’t tell if 
you have. Listen again to see if you are right. (The 
teacher reads carefully again.) Don’t tell. How many 
did you find are in the secret? Who is talking? (The 
teacher rereads to discover the answer.) Who knows it 
best? Can you tell why the robin knows it best without 
telling the secret? How did the others come to know? 
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As I read it again, close your eyes and try to see the 
picture the story makes for you. What picture did you 
see? (At this point some child may give the secret 
away.) 

(3) Memorizing.—Which part of the poem do you 
like best? Listen as I read it again so that you may tell 
us which part you like best. (The teacher rereads the 
entire poem, and the children then answer.) Can you 
say the part you like best? Would you like to have me 
read that part to help you? (The teacher reads the 
part and the pupils attempt to repeat it.) Those who 
can say a part, or the whole, are called upon to do so, 
and the others are helped to memorize by listening. 
Before leaving the lesson the teacher, or some pupil who 
is now able to give the selection as a whole, should pre- 
sent the entire unit. Give the class some particular rea- 
son for listening; for example: As I read the poem once 
more, close your eyes and see if you can remember the 
whole story. 

(4) Seat Work.—If you were going to make a picture 
of this story, what things would you want in it? After 
you had made the tree, what would you have to re- 
member about the size of the bird? The nest? The 
child? (The teacher places on the chalk tray the four 
separate pictures of the objects cut from black paper 
and mounted on white.) This is the way I thought they 
might look. You may cut one of these pictures from this 
paper that I give you and to-morrow, as we recite the 
poem, we shall arrange our pictures on a card to make 
our story. 

(5) Review.—During the next recitation the story may 
be recalled. Those pupils who are able to do so may 
repeat parts or the whole of it. Others continue work 
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on memorizing. If the aim is to memorize the whole 
poem numerous attempts should follow in later recita- 
tions. 

Nore: Sources of material for poem study in the first and second 
years: 

Nursery Rhymes, Readers and Language Texts; Stevenson, A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, Scribners, New York; Burt, Poems Every Child Should 


Know, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.; Curry and Clip- 
pinger, Children’s Literature, Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Dramatization.—There are times when it seems de- 
sirable to reproduce stories known to both the teacher 
and the class. The uninformed audience is lacking. 
There must be some reason in the child’s mind for talk- 
ing. Many times this problem is solved by asking the 
class if they would like to dramatize the story, the in- 
cident in a picture, a part or whole of a poem. Let 
the children take the initiative. Keep them, not your- 
self in the foreground. Their interest in getting ready 
“to play the story”’ will induce free and willing self- 
expression. (For further help on Dramatization, see 
“Preparation for Dramatization” in the chapter on 
Reading.) 

The Correction of Errors in Oral Composition.—So 
far the chief aims have been to broaden the child’s hori- 
zon, to make him think and feel, to lead him to appre- 
ciate his world, and thus to live more fully. In so doing 
he has not only received impressions but has been led 
to express himself. In addition, he must be helped to 
correct his speech errors in order that he may express 
his thoughts more carefully. 

It is not enough for a teacher to take as a guide some 
standard tabulation of errors by grades, although these 
are helpful. Each teacher should keep a list of the out- 
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standing errors of her class, and, directed by some list 
such as that given below, master a few at a time. The 
first task after a child enters school is often that of es- 
tablishing a bond of fellowship between teacher and 
pupil. For this reason, it is advisable not to begin to 
correct errors of speech for a week or two. Then, when 
a pupil who has made some speech error has finished 
speaking, and after an encouraging or interesting re- 
mark about what he said, the teacher may quietly and 
sympathetically correct the error by some such remark 
as: I have seen, John. Say, JZ have seen. 

Another means of correcting errors is through the use 
of Language Games.* These establish habits by con- 
stant repetition in the spirit of play. For example: To 
teach the correct use of “‘sit,”’ let Harry leave the room 
or hide his eyes. The teacher motions for John to sit 
in Harry’s seat, and then go back to his own place. 
When Harry is called back, he asks: ‘Did you sit in 
my seat, Tom?” Tom replies: ‘No, I did not sit in 
your seat.’”’ Harry asks again: ‘‘Did you sit in my seat, 
Mary?” to which Mary gives the same reply as above. 
Harry continues his questioning until he receives the 
reply: “Yes, I sat in your seat.”” The one giving this 
answer is “it” for the next time. Each week’s work 
should include some language games. The preparation 
is simple if the teacher knows the errors to be corrected 
by her class. 

The teacher’s attention should be called also to the 
fact that if she is to study carefully and comprehen- 
sively the speech habits of her pupils, she needs to ob- 
serve them in their free moments in the schoolroom and 
on the playground. At such times she will have oppor- 


* See Language Games. 
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tunity to hear them using the forms of speech natural 
to them rather than the “book talk” which sometimes 
is reserved for use only in the schoolroom. 

Errors to Eliminate in the Oral Work of the First 
Two Years.—Leaving off or abbreviating ing endings; 
yeh for yes; ’em for them; is for are; John and me are 
going; It is me; f for th as in thread; ketch for catch; 
My brother he went; seen for saw; done for did; ain't 
for zs not or are not; come for came; et for ate; run for 
ran; that-a-way; leave go of it; a-ready; I taken it; I 
ain’t got no pencil; I was to town; It’s broke; It’s tore; 
I drawed ; He did it good. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Preparation for Written Work.—All oral work, if pur- 
posefully and carefully done, is preparation for written 
work. Pupils of the first year will be occupied for the 
greater part of the year in mastering the beginnings of 
handwriting; hence will have little opportunity or need 
for actual written work in the first year. Pupils of the 
second year should lay the foundations for their future 
work in written composition. The limits of such work 
are set forth later in this section. After several months 
of school and pupils of the first year have mastered a 
good vocabulary of sight words, the teacher should plan 
definite lessons at least’once a week, as a preparation 
for written work. 

Flash-Card Sentences.—Some familiar story or topic 
of common interest is called to the attention of the 
class. The vocabulary required for its reproduction is 
found on script flash-cards, placed on the floor below 
the blackboard, where the pupils may see them. One 
or two blank cards should be in readiness so that the 
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teacher may add essential words if they are needed. 
These should be of such nature that they may, before 
long, be learned and added to the sight-word vocab- 
ulary. After beginning the story the teacher may call 
upon a pupil to tell something that happened next, or 
she may ask a question which the pupil answers orally. 
She then asks him to “say it again with the flash-cards,” 
which he does by arranging the cards in order on the 
chalk tray. 

For such exercises, as well as for reading purposes, 
the flash-card should have the word beginning with a 
capital letter on one side, and the same word beginning 
with a small letter on the other. The pupil should 
choose the word beginning with a capital letter for the 
beginning of his sentence, and should place a period on 
the blackboard at the end of his sentence. He should 
then inspect his own work to see that every word is 
there, and that the words are arranged in correct order, 
before the class is called upon to help him, if help is 
needed. 

Group Compositions.—After the occurrence of some 
interesting event at school or elsewhere, or the enjoy- 
able study of some lesson, the teacher may interest the 
pupils in making a record of it. After a discussion as to 
what should be said first, and how it should be said, a 
sentence made by some pupil is chosen by the class and 
is written on the blackboard by the teacher. Each of 
the two or three short sentences which follow is treated 
likewise. The composition should be short and should 
consist of the pupils’ wording, not the teacher’s. The 
class is led to discuss and improve any outstanding 
error, but is not criticised for errors for which more ad- 
vanced grades are responsible. The teacher should avoid 
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rewording the sentence herself, since the pupils offer 
their contributions with the reasonable hope that they 
will be used. She should, however, not allow actual er- 
rors to be accepted for the final form of the composition. 

By means of carbon papers or by the use of the hec- 
tograph, the teacher may make large copies of this sim- 
ple composition in sentence form, rather than in para- 
graph form, and, after mounting them on cardboard to 
make them durable, may cut them into lines, then into 
phrases or words. Each of these sets may then be placed 
in a large envelope, on which is written, as a whole, the 
same composition. The following day, as seat work, the 
children may put their compositions together in the 
form indicated by the copy on the envelope. Each child 
criticises his own work: (a) by looking to see that no 
words are omitted; and (0) that all capitals and periods 
are properly placed. 

These envelopes are saved and other compositions are 
made in like manner. When enough sets have been 
made, each pupil is provided with an envelope containing 
a different composition. Children enjoy going back to 
review their former records. The ability of the first-year 
pupils to accomplish this depends upon their reading 
skill. A booklet may be made by the second grade by 
binding copies of the various compositions, and may be 
used for a purpose previously decided upon. This pur- 
pose may be sending the booklet to a children’s hos- 
pital, placing it in the school library, taking it home to 
their parents, or putting it in an exhibit. 

Copying.—Very little copying may be done in the first 
year. After the pupils have learned to write on the board 
(see Handwriting), and have had some practice in writ- 
ing at their desks, some short exercises in copy work 
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may be given. Simple rhymes are good for this purpose 
since they give opportunity to stress the capital letter. 
Prepare for good work by stressing the correct forms 
before the written work is undertaken. Always have a 
purpose for copy work when it is assigned, but never let 
that purpose be merely that of keeping the children busy. 

Second-year pupils may be given their compositions 
or short exercises to copy, with now and then a familiar 
word omitted. These words should be studied before- 
hand, so that the pupils may know how to spell them. 
The children should not be taught to write a word until 
they are sure of its spelling. They may keep at their 
desks slips of paper on which the teacher may write the 
correct forms when asked to do so. Such work is a test 
of spelling, but is also training in ability to choose the 
right word, and to give it its correct form in writing. 

Original Compositions.—After an oral discussion of an 
interesting incident, and after words that will be needed 
have been written on the board, second-year pupils may 
write compositions of from two to five short, interesting 
sentences. In the same manner the preparation and 
writing of a letter may be conducted. From the begin- 
ning, emphasis should be placed upon the desirability 
of variety in sentence structure. The pupils should be 
led to see the weakness of the monotonous casting of all 
sentences in the same mould, as: I see a bird; I see a 
tree; I see a nest. Whenever possible, motivate the 
written work by having some definite use for the fin- 
ished composition. 

Standards in Written Work for the First Two Years. 
—At the close of the second year each pupil should be 
able to write correctly a complete simple sentence, be- 
ginning with a capital and ending with a period or ques- 
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tion mark. He should be able to use capitals correctly 
in writing his name, his address, the days of the week, 
the months of the year, and the letter “I.”’ He should 
know the use of the period following the abbreviations 
Mr., Mrs., R. F. D., and St. 


THE WORK OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS IN 
LANGUAGE 


Class Organization.—The teacher of these grades 
should know exactly what should have been accom- 
plished by her pupils up to this time. After making al- 
lowance for the loss due to the long summer vacation, 
she should proceed to discover, by a carefully planned 
review, how much her class is actually able to do. Her 
task then is to take up with them the work that is 
needed. These introductory statements are made be- 
cause of the importance of this period of development. 
The child’s intellectual growth may here be stunted by 
neglect, or be stimulated by following well-chosen aims. 
The work of these years should be carefully planned, 
and the results strictly checked. This can not be said 
too often, for it is the foundation of good scholarship 
in the advanced grades. There is much to be accom- 
plished in these years, but in a rural school it will usually 
be found better to combine the third and fourth year 
pupils into one class in language. This plan will enable 
the teacher to provide for longer recitation periods, and | 
will give her more time for preparation. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


Aims.—To place situations before the child which 
challenge him to think, and to express himself 
orally in an interesting way; 
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To develop distinct and correct pronunciation; 

To eliminate some outstanding errors in speech; 

To develop an appreciation for the beautiful. 

Situations Which Challenge the Pupil to Think.— 
Such situations may be found in the oral preparation 
for the dramatization of stories and incidents adapted 
to these years. The same steps are taken as those sug- 
gested for dramatization in the first and second years. 
Topics that appeal to this group are the Greek and 
Norse myths, stories of children of other lands, and, to 
the fourth-year pupils in particular, stories of wonder- 
working, supernatural beings. 

Story-Telling—A good story should be read or told 
to the class occasionally. A story may be presented by 
an individual child, or a group of children, through oral 
reproduction or dramatization, thus furnishing new ma- 
terial of interest to the rest of the class. Reports may 
be called for in connection with the work in history, 
geography, or nature study. Such exercises give much 
practice in clear thinking and correct speaking. 

Picture Study.—The continued study of carefully se- 
lected pictures will not only lead the pupils to appre- 
ciate art, but will cause them to think with the artist on 
topics that have been of sufficient worth to live for gen- 
erations. The same plan suggested for the lower grades 
may still be used. 

Nore: Suggested list for picture study in the third and fourth years: 
Shoeing the Bay Mare, Landseer; The Return to the Farm, Troyon; Deer 
in the Forest, Bonheur; Fruit Venders, Murillo; Saved, Landseer; Pil- 
grim Exiles, Boughton; Pilgrims Going to Church, Boughton; The Broken 
Pitcher, Greuze; Dignity and Impudence, Landseer; A Member of the 
Royal Humane Society, Landseer; King Charles’s Spaniels, Landseer; 
Woman Churning, Millet; Dance of the Nymphs, Corot; Three Wise Men 


on the Way, Portaels; Primary School in Brittany, Geoffroy; The Sower, 
Millet; Oxen Plowing, Bonheur. 
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Poem Study.—There is still a great opportunity to 
store the child’s mind with choice literary gems, as 
well as to challenge him to think through and to enjoy 
poems ,such as are found in the books listed below. 
Some of these poems may be used in connection with 
other subjects than reading and language. For exam- 
ple, “The Leak in the Dyke” may be used in connec- 
tion with a geography lesson on Holland; “‘Hiawatha’s 
Childhood,” with history; “‘The Flag Goes By,” with 
citizenship. 

Note: Sources of material for poem study in the third and fourth 
years: Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature, Rand, McNally & 


Co., Chicago; Burt, Poems Every Child Should Know, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


The Correction of Errors in Oral Composition.— 
Since the child has more need for speaking than for 
writing, and since oral work is the best means by which 
a child may be trained for written work, approximately 
three-fourths of the language work in these years should 
be in oral form. The boy who habitually says, ‘“‘She 
learned me” will write it so. Constant repetition through 
Language Games, and everlasting persistence on the 
part of the teacher are the means of accomplishing re- 
sults in the correction of errors. The accompanying 
diagram illustrates the relative amount of oral work 
compared to that of written work in the various grades.* 
The child at this age may readily be made self-con- 
scious; hence, care should be taken not to interrupt him 
while he is speaking. The over-talkative, or extremely 
careless, pupil may be held in check somewhat by the re- 
quirement that certain outstanding errors be eliminated 
before he may have permission to take part freely in 


* See Language Games. 
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the discussion. Technic, however, should not be permit- 
ted to become so prominent as to overshadow interest. 

Errors to be Eliminated from Oral Composition in 
These Years.—(a) Misuse of verbs: was and were, did 
and done, saw and seen, went and gone, come and came, 
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tore and torn, learn and teach, can and may, run and ran, 
sang and sung, rang and rung, drew not drawed, don’t 
and doesn’t, broken not was broke. 

(b) Mispronunciation of common words: get not git, 
going not goin’, because not cause, across not acrost, 
fellow not feller, pillow not piller, picture not pitcher, 
chimney not chimley, eleven not ’leven. 

(c) Elimination of such errors as: This is the book 
what I own. Where is it at? I got it off of him. Leave 
go of it. Them are gone. I was fo John’s house. Mother 
is worser. You all come down. It is yourn. It is me. 
Mary she is here. 
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WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Aims in Written Work.—To continue the develop- 
ment of compositions of one paragraph and short 
letters consisting of from three to six brief, clear- 
cut sentences; 

To emphasize the development of the sentence sense; 

To strive for the development of a “spelling con- 
science’’; 

To continue practice in self-criticism with regard to 
the use of capitals at the beginning of sentences, 
names of persons, of places, days of the week, 
months of the year, and in the child’s own address; 

To raise the standard of neatness and form in all 
written work. 

(The teacher should here reread the aims for written 

work in the first and second years.) 

Development.—One or two periods a week should be 

devoted to actual written work. Children must not be 
allowed merely to drift or to mark time. The three fol- 
lowing plans are suggested in order that the teacher 
may take the pupil where she finds him, and gradually 
increase his responsibility as his ability grows. These 
plans may be helpful in the second grade as well as in 
the third and fourth. 


PLAN I 


(a) Motive—A definite motive or reason should be 
set up in the child’s mind which causes him to desire to 
write the composition. Example: The class has dis- 
covered a new book, Nature Myths, which strongly ap- 
peals to them. At the suggestion of the teacher, the 
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pupils decide that each will write a letter to a friend to 
recommend the book. 

Norte: Additional suggestions for actual letter situations: 

(a) Invitations to parents’ meetings, school programmes, etc.; 

(0) Requests to individuals of the community to talk to the school 
on matters of interest; 

(c) Notes of thanks for services rendered to the school by the board, 
parents, visitors, etc.; 

(d) Letters to children absent from school because of illness; 

(e) Letters to a foreign child or to any distant person or class; 

(f) A letter to a friend relating the remainder of a story which has 
been partially read during the friend’s visit. 


(b) Oral Preparation—(Group Work.) During the 
class discussion of “‘what we shall say in this letter,” 
various pupils suggest the wording of the first sentence. 
A good one is selected by the class and is written upon 
the board by the teacher. In the same manner four or 
five additional sentences are composed. 

(c) Copying —After the entire composition has been 
worded, each pupil proceeds to make the copy which 
he is to send to his friend, after the self-criticism sug- 
gested in the discussion of the work for years one and 
two. 


PLAN II 


(To be followed when the pupils can do what Plan I 
suggests.) 

(a) Motive—Chosen as in Plan I. 

(0) Oral Preparation—This step is conducted as in 
Plan I except that the teacher writes the composition, 
as worded by the class, in her note-book instead of upon 
the blackboard. 

(c) Dictation.—After comments by both teacher and 
pupils regarding the needed technic (both old and new), 
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the teacher dictates the class-composition from her notes, 
and the pupils write it. 

(d) Self-Criticism.—Each pupil carefully criticises his 
own work, first to see that all capitals and periods are 
properly placed; second, to see that no words are omitted 
and that none are in the wrong order; third, to see that 
no word is misspelled. This may be done as seat work. 

(e) Individual Correction—One or more following 
recitation periods may well be devoted to individual 
correction. At this time other work may be assigned for 
the class as a whole at the seats. The teacher has pre- 
viously marked all misspelled words, and has under- 
lined errors for which these pupils should be responsi- 
ble. This underlining may have been done in such a 
manner as not to designate the exact place at which 
the mistake was made. The teacher then helps each 
pupil in turn, leading him, if possible, to discover his 
own errors. The letters are then recopied, if necessary, 
and sent. Other forms of written work may be treated 
in like manner, and used for the purpose determined 
upon in step (a). 

PLAN III 

(a) Motive.—Selected as in Plan I. 

(6) Oral Preparation Conducted as in Plan IT. 

(c) Dictation—After class discussion regarding the 
technical forms needed, and the presentation of any 
new point that is essential, the teacher dictates the 
composition just worded. She may, if she chooses, 
change some minor details, which will afford oppor- 
tunity for the class to show whether or not they have 
mastered the necessary technic. 

(d) Self-Criticism.—This may be conducted as a class 
exercise, at which time each pupil is called upon to criti- 
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cize his own composition; first, to tell why he has placed 
capitals and marks of punctuation as he has; second, to 
discover whether he has omitted or rearranged any 
words; third, to see whether he has misspelled any 
words. 

(e) Individual Composition.—Each pupil now writes 
a draft of his own composition to be used for the pur- 
pose decided upon. Self-criticism follows as before. 
Pupil interest is retained by means of the motive, and 
by his consciousness of the fact that from Plan I to 
Plan III he has learned to work more quickly and more 
efficiently. 

(f) Individual Correction Conducted as in Plan II. 

Miscellaneous Suggestions.—Other forms of composi- 
tion than that of the letter may be developed in like 
manner. Different motives need then, however, to be 
set up. Some of these may be: the inclusion of all good 
stories in a volume for the purpose of making a “‘school 
story book’’; a decision to bind each child’s written 
work separately at the close of the term, with the priv- 
ilege of illustration by drawings, paper cuttings, or 
printed pictures; the combination of each pupil’s best 
stories with those of others of his class to be placed in 
a booklet or folder, and exchanged for similar booklets 
from neighboring schools; a contribution to the school 
magazine. (See suggestions for written work in the 
upper grades.) 

There is no need to discuss the technic of the para- 
graph with pupils of these years, as their compositions 
are all to be short and very simple. They should, how- 
ever, be taught carefully to distinguish a sentence from 
a group of words that does not express a complete 
thought. In order to encourage both the pupil whose 
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language form is good but content poor, and the one 
whose form is poor but content good, the teacher may 
give a separate mark for each of these characteristics of 
the composition. The same principle may be used in 
connection with the written work in other subjects, 
since such work should be treated as language exercises. 

Norte: Topics for paragraph compositions: ‘My Trip to Fairyland,” 
“A Snow Storm,” “‘A Surprise for My Mother,” ‘A Lesson I Taught 
My Pet,” ““The Tramp,” “‘The Match That Was Dropped in the Barn,” 
“Why I Must Be Strong,” ‘““What I Shall Do When I Am Grown,” 
“Watching a Cricket,” ‘“‘Something That I Found,” ‘‘The Time I Tried 
to Help,” ‘“‘Something Lost,” ‘‘Frightened by a Mouse,” “‘Father and 
[,” “A Pet I Like,” ‘“‘A Rag Doll’s Experience,” ‘‘When I Visited My 
Uncle,” “The Wren’s House,” ‘‘A Frightened Animal,” “How I Spent 
a Dime,” “A Trip to Our Mail-Box,” ‘‘An Indian Friend,” “‘Lost in 
the Woods,” “‘The Pigs’ Quarrel.” 


Appreciation.—The appreciation of the beautiful will 
continue to be developed by the study of poems, the 
memorizing of choice selections, the study of pictures, 
the observation and discussion of nature, nature pic- 
tures, nature stories, nature myths, as well as by read- 
ings, reports, and discussions of other articles, stories, 
und sketches of the lives of great men and women. This 
work will be assigned, on topics adapted to these pupils, 
n a manner similar to that suggested for the first and 
second years. 

Standards for the Third and Fourth Years.—At the 
lose of the work for the fourth year the pupil should be 
ible to speak clearly and easily on simple topics within 
nis experience; his composition, both oral and written, 
should be free from such outstanding errors as the use 
vf is for are, set for sat, ain't, and the incorrect use 
yf the comparatives and superlatives of adjectives; 
1e should be able to write one paragraph of four or 
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five well-constructed sentences; his written work should 
show that he capitalizes the first word of a sentence, 
the word J, the chief words in a title, the names of per- 
sons, days of the week and months of the year; he should 
show his ability to use the question mark after ordinary 
questions, the comma before and after direct address 
(including the salutation in letters), before and after 
direct quotations, and the apostrophe to show posses- 
sion; his work should be free from misspelled words; 
and his penmanship should measure up to the stand- 
ard for his grade, according to an approved scale in 
handwriting. Such standards should apply to the written 
work of other subjects as well as that of language. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS 


Class Organizaton.—The children in these years of 
school life have reached a stage of development in which 
they are beginning to see more relationships, more cause 
and effect; in other words they are becoming reasoning 
creatures. If they are now stimulated by the right kind 
of problems, their growth in the power to think through 
a situation will be surprising. The teacher may, at this 
time, expect too little of them. The work of these years, 
if properly planned, will develop strength for the seventh 
and eighth years. The way to such achievement must, 
however, be plainly marked by the right kind of aims, 
and directed by very definite assignments, or habits of 
shiftless and loose thinking will be formed. In the single 
class that may in a rural school be formed for the lan- 
guage work of these years, more may be demanded of 
the sixth-year pupils, but the work of those in the fifth 
year should aim toward the same type of achievement. 
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ORAL COMPOSITION 


Aims.—To make the oral language period interesting 
to the pupils; 

To lead them to think and to talk in an orderly way 
with clear-cut sentences, and with distinct and ac- 
curate pronunciation; 

To train pupils to “stick to the point’’; 

To correct such verb errors as wrote for written, lay for 
lie, ain’t, etc.; grammatical errors such as than her 
for than she, him and me for he and J ; and other er- 
rors already listed, not corrected in the lower grades; 

To develop the power of constructive criticism of the 
work of others as well as that of oneself, as sug- 
gested in the work for the lower grades; 

To continue the development of the appreciation of 
the beautiful; 

To introduce gradually, in their simplest forms only, 
the noun, the pronoun, the adjective, the verb, the 
adverb, and the conjunction as an aid in the elimi- 
nation of the incorrect use of and and so in both 
oral and written composition. 

The Better-Speech Club; a Form of the Socialized 
tecitation——Better and more permanent results will 
e obtained with less expenditure of time and effort if 
he pupils are permitted to follow their own initiative. 
‘he following procedure is suggested as a means of 
vaking the oral work more enjoyable and of throwing 
esponsibility for improvement upon the pupils them- 
elves. The plan emphasizes pupil and class criticism 
1ther than teacher criticism. In order to be able to 
riticise intelligently, each child must have acquired 
ood language standards, and must have become con- 
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scious of type errors. He should now learn how best to 
give constructive help to his fellows rather than to in- 
dulge in destructive fault-finding. 

The Organization of the Club.——Even though the 
pupils are to be given more freedom, some system must 
be adopted by which discipline may be preserved, and 
through which the desired results may be obtained. 
The former is accomplished by teaching the class to 
elect a chairman, and to conduct their club meetings 
in accordance with parliamentary law. This instruction 
is of value, since sooner or later each one will find him- 
self in need of this knowledge. The second objective 
may be realized through careful assignments, always 
made in advance of each meeting. Several definite points 
should be placed on the blackboard as a guide to the 
pupils in the class discussion and criticism which should 
follow each member’s talk. These Key Points are: 
Manner, Interest, Choice of Words, and Errors. The 
manner of the speaker will include his naturalness, his 
position, and his physical earnestness; interest will re- 
late itself to his own interest in his subject, and to his 
ability to gain and hold the interest of his audience; his 
choice of words and errors will be criticised upon the 
basis of previously acquired standards. 

Assignments.—At the close of the meeting, the Chair- 
man should call upon the teacher to make the assign- 
ment of work for the next meeting. She should rise, ad- 
dress the chair as a member of the club, and make her 
assignment in accordance with her own plans for prog- 
ress, and with the particular lines of interest made evi- 
dent by the class discussions preceding. 


Norte: Suggested assignments of oral composition suitable to be pre- 
sented at meetings of the Better-Speech Club: 
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What AmI? The pupil may choose to describe himself as an animal, 
a tree, a state, a city, a book, etc., selecting a topic which has been 
studied by the class. At the conclusion of his talk, the other pupils 
guess the answer to his question. Other topics to be presented in the 
same way are: 

Through What Country Have I Travelled ? 

What Picture Is It? 

Of What Man Am I Thinking ? 

In What Time Did I Live? The answer is to be indicated by the de- 
scription of the clothes worn, the tools and conveniences possessed, the 
beliefs held, etc. 

What the Radio (or other invention) Has Meant to Us. 

Why I Shouid Prefer to Live in the Country (or the city). 

A Current Event. 

My Ideal Citizen. The lessons in citizenship should have prepared 
the pupils to list the qualities of the ideal citizen, as loyalty, truthful- 
ness, honesty, etc. For the first assignment on this topic, each pupil 
may be called upon to present several interesting, well-chosen state- 
ments concerning any one of these qualities. In a later assignment each 
pupil should be warned that he may be called upon to discuss any point 
in the list except the one used by him in the preceding discussion. 


Conducting the Meetings—The chairman calls the 
meeting to order and states the chief business to come 
before it. This may be the announcement of the topic 
to be discussed. He may also state the chief construc- 
tive-language purpose of the meeting, and he should call 
the attention of the club to the four key points, as a 
basis for their subsequent criticism. It will be well for 
the teacher to sit with the club as a member, but, re- 
membering the purpose of the organization, to refrain 
from speaking too frequently. At any time during the 
meeting when questions arise, she should encourage the 
chairman either to answer them, or to call upon the 
class for voluntary discussion. Only as a last resort 
should the teacher assume direct leadership. The chair- 
man should be cautioned not to designate which pupil 
is to respond in discussion, as this procedure resolves 
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itself into the question-and-answer situation found in 
the old teacher-pupil recitation, with an inexperienced 
leader directing the questioning. At the proper time the 
chairman calls upon the pupil who is to give the first 
production of the meeting. This pupil rises, addresses 
the chair, steps to the front of the room and gives his 
report. 

Constructive Criticism—At the conclusion of the 
talk the chairman calls for volunteers to discuss, first, 
the strength, and second, the weakness of the produc- 
tion, considering each key point in turn. Fault-finding 
is absolutely to be barred. For the sake of self-criticism 
and self-measurement, the pupil whose composition is 
under discussion should be permitted to reply to the 
criticism of his fellows. Since the period for the club 
meeting is short, all discussions must be brief. More 
time may be allowed for this work if the seventh and 
eighth year class is included in the club. It will be 
found that they too need this type of work. 

Simple Parliamentry Rules to Be Used by the Club. 
—Only the most elementary rules are needed. 

To open the meeting, the chairman states: ‘‘The 
meeting will please come to order.” 

If the minutes are to be read, ‘‘ We shall now hear the 
minutes of the last meeting,” or if roll call is to be taken, 
“The secretary will call the roll.” 

To bring up business: ‘Is there any business to come 
before the meeting?” 

Before any member may speak, he should rise and 
address the chair, saying “Mr. Chairman,” or ‘Miss 
Chairman.” The chairman must address the member 
by name, as, ‘‘John,” before the member is privileged 
to speak. If others rise at the same time, only the one 
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whose name is spoken by the chairman may speak. 
The others are to resume their seats. 

To elect officers, the teacher, or some pupil appointed 
by her to act as temporary chairman, calls the meeting 
to order, states the purpose of the organization, names 
the offices to be filled, as chairman and secretary, and 
then says: ‘Nominations for chairman are now in or- 
der.”” Any member may address the chair as above, and 
say: “I nominate Paul.” After one or more other mem- 
bers have thus been nominated, some one may address 
the chair, saying: “I move that nominations cease.” 
Another member says: “I second the motion.”? A mo- 
tion has now been made and seconded, in the form in 
which any question must be put before it can be placed 
before the club to be voted upon. The chairman says: 
“Tt has been moved and seconded that nominations 
cease. All those in favor of the motion may say ‘Aye’ 
(pronounced as I); those opposed ‘No.’”? The chairman 
then announces the result of the vote as: ‘“‘The Aye’s 
have it. The nominations are closed.’ The chairman 
continues: ‘‘We shall now proceed to elect a permanent 
chairman.” If the election is to be by ballot, the chair- 
man should appoint one or more tellers who will distrib- 
ute slips of paper upon which each child will write the: 
name of the candidate of his choice. The tellers will 
collect the ballots, count the votes, and the chairman 
will announce the result of the election. The pupil re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes should be declared 
elected, whether the number is the majority of all votes 
cast or not. If only one member is nominated for an 
office, the chairman should say: ‘‘A motion to elect by 
acclamation is in order.’”’ Some member then should 
rise and say: “I move that we elect Paul chairman.” 
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This motion is to be seconded, stated by the chairman, 
and voted upon by the club as suggested above. 

At the conclusion of the club meeting the chairman 
should state: ‘‘A motion to adjourn is in order.” This 
motion, seconded and passed, concludes the meeting. 

Follow-Up Work.—The teacher should, after the club 
meeting, seek opportunity through conference with the 
chairman to make necessary suggestions. For example, 
if she notices that he is overlooking certain members, 
she may give him a list of names with the request that 
he call upon these members. 

In a later regular language period, the teacher may 
call attention to the need for greater emphasis upon 
some one or more of the key points in criticism. 

As an aid to the pupils in the improvement of their 
oral composition, the teacher may ask them to examine 
stories or articles in readers, language texts, newspapers, 
or magazines, in order to discover the type of sentences 
with which authors begin their compositions. These 
should be discussed in class and taken as models for 
oral and written composition. Later the same may be 
done with closing sentences. 

Choice of Words.—A realization of the power that 
lies in the choice of words is an important element of 
the child’s appreciation of his mother tongue. The fol- 
lowing lesson suggests a method of introducing a part 
of speech as well as of discovering the value of the care- 
ful choice of words. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSON 
CHOICE OF WORDS: THE ADJECTIVE 


Before the recitation, sentences such as the following 
are placed on the board: The boy went up the —— 
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path to the ——— house on the —— hill. A —— girl 
with a smile came to the door. 

Ask the class to select words which will fill in the 
blanks satisfactorily. As the various pupils report, the 
teacher, at the board, writes above each blank the dif- 
ferent words which have been suggested by the children 
for that place; for example: The (little, angry, small, 
large, news) boy, etc. The class is supposed to be able 
to recognize nouns and pronouns. The term adjective 
should not be used until the following ideas have been 
developed. 

The teacher asks: ‘‘What kind of word is used to fill 
each blank?” “What does each of these words seem 
to do to the noun?” The answers may be: “It tells 
something about it.” “It describes the noun.” ‘‘It 
adds meaning,” etc. “‘Let us examine each word to see 
if this is true.’’ The class goes through the list, noticing 
how each word changes or adds meaning to the noun. 
‘Which words may we choose to make our story most 
interesting?’’ The sentences are rewritten on the board 
at the direction of the class, using different words before 
the various nouns. ‘‘What makes the chief difference in 
each of these sentences?”’? “The word used.” ‘Much 
depends, then, upon our choice of these words. In this 
way authors make their stories more interesting. After 
this, let us watch carefully to see how we may choose 
our words so as to make our talks more interesting.” 

Presentation of the Adjective—‘‘We have a name for 
this kind of word which describes or adds meaning to 
nouns. The first part of this word is suggestive, ad-. 
The entire word is (write it on the board before pro- 
nouncing it so that the class may see it) adjective. What 
does the adjective do?” The class should here be able 
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to give a summary of what has been discovered in the 
study of the sentences above. The term ‘‘ modify”? may 
be explained and illustrated. ‘‘What then shall we say 
that an adjective is?” Let the pupils form their own 
definitions. After this, but not before, refer to the text 
for a comparison of its definition with theirs. Before 
another part of speech is taught assign, from time to 
time, other simple adjectives to be studied as to their 
meaning and function in the sentence. 

This study has called attention to the fact that it is 
possible to gain interest by careful choice of words. A 
good story may be examined to discover the different 
shades of meaning that changed words will bring about. 
Pupils may keep in their note-books a record of exam- 
ples of good choice of words in poems and selections 
studied. The reason for the choice of each example 
should be stated briefly. 

The Use of the Text.—The text should be used to 
satisfy the needs arising from the desire to accomplish 
the aims set for these years. Examples of letter forms, 
paragraphs, and stories in the text should be used as 
models for study. Make use of the pictures and poems 
in the text for study as suggested previously. The ex- 
ercises in correct usage should be studied. Keep in 
mind that good language habits will not be formed by 
two or three such lessons only. Use the textual defini- 
tions for comparison with those developed by the class 
as suggested above. Keep the various aims well-bal- 
anced in the general class work. In summary, use the 
text as a means, not as an end. 

Poem Study.—By this time the child is developing 
more reasoning ability, but he is still in the period when 
he can memorize easily. It should then be the teacher’s 
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purpose in poem study for these years to select choice 
parts of poems for memorization. Perhaps two or three 
good entire selections should be memorized each year. 
These poems may be selected by individuals or by the 
class as a whole, rather than by the teacher. 

The purpose of poem study in connection with lan- 
guage work in these years is the gradual development 
of an appreciative understanding of literary style. To 
this end such suggestions regarding the analysis of se- 
lections from the best literature as have been made be- 
fore in this chapter will lead. Care should be exercised 
by the teacher to avoid over-analysis, as this will tend 
to destroy the impression of beauty which the poem 
should make upon the pupil. Understanding as a basis 
for enjoyment is the first aim; appreciation of beauty, 
the second, in all poem study. While most of the values 
of this type of study will result from the purposeful plan- 
ning of the teacher, an immeasurable increment of 
value may, and probably will, result from the child’s 
contact with masterpieces of literary form and sub- 
stance. The teacher, however, should not allow herself 
to rely upon this somewhat remote possibility, but 
should, in making each selection of a poem for study in 
connection with a language lesson, have a definite pur- 
pose in mind which the study of this particular selection 
will serve. She should, therefore, as each new form or 
principle of constructive language is brought to the at- 
tention of this class, seek to find in the selections avail- 
able in the reading and language texts, and in such 
other collections of poems as are available for the pupils’ 
use the best concrete exemplifications of this form or 
principle. 


Note: Poems suggested for study in the fifth and sixth years: ‘The 
Voice of Spring,” Hemans; ‘‘The Captain’s Daughter,” Fields; “‘The 
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Old Oaken Bucket,’ Woodworth; ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree,” 
Morris; ‘‘The Village Blacksmith,’ Longfellow; “The Planting of the 
Apple Tree,” Bryant; ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” Key; “The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims,’’ Hemans; “‘A Name in the Sand,” Tennyson; “‘To 
a Waterfowl,” Bryant; ‘““‘The Skeleton in Armor,” Longfellow; “‘The 
Daffodils,” Wordsworth; ‘‘The Arab to His Steed,” Norton; “‘Breathes 
There a Man,” Scott; “‘The Blue and the Gray,” Finch; “Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” Brooks. 

All of these selections may be found in either Burt, Poems Every 
Child Should Know, Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., or in 
Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature, Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 


Picture Study.—Unlike the study of poems which 
finds a natural place in the course of study in reading, 
the study of pictures will enter only very incidentally, 
if at all, into the child’s school life, unless its inclusion 
comes about as a result of the teacher’s planning. The 
aims of picture study in these years may, therefore, be 
somewhat broader than those of poem study. Primarily, 
its purpose will be to develop the feeling for beauty. 
The meaning and message of the picture may be so evi- 
dent as to suggest themselves to the child, in which 
case he should be left to his own unaided interpretation. 
Usually, however, pupils of this stage of advancement 
will need as a basis for the appreciative understanding 
of the picture much help from the teacher. 

Often the picture studied will be that of a character 
in legend or literature (Sir Galahad), of an event in his- 
tory (Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella), 
or of an incident suggestive of historical or literary char- 
acters (A Reading from Homer). In such cases, the legend 
or story of which the character or the event is a part 
should be told to the class as an essential introduction 
to the study. The picture may be one of a scene or an 
event not necessarily either historical or legendary, but 
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characteristic of a period, a country, or of the customs 
or life of a people relatively remote from the experience 
of the child. The Horse Fair, The Angelus, The Gleaners, 
are such pictures. For the study of this type of picture, 
the teachers’ preparatory work should serve to lay an 
adequate foundation for the pupil’s understanding. 
Nature pictures, whether of still life (he Mill), or of 
animal life (Monarch of the Glen) will require for their 
interpretation less introductory work. 

The teacher’s questions on the picture itself, as it 
stands before the class for study, should be carefully 
selected in order to bring out the important rather than 
the minor details. The lesson should never be allowed 
to degenerate into a mere cataloguing of details, as in 
a certain type of picture puzzle. Having discovered the 
centre of interest in each picture, it will be desirable to 
notice how the artist has made each of the minor de- 
tails contribute strength to the picture’s message and 
clearness to its meaning. 

The pupils should, as a result of their study, be able 
so completely to enter into the thought and emotion 
which the picture suggests as to relive the event de- 
picted (The Return of ihe Mayflower). The discussion of 
the various pictures will continue to afford admirable 
opportunity for oral-language work, but in the fifth and 
sixth years this should be supplemented by assignments 
of written work involving a reproduction of the story, 
a description of some important detail, or an explana- 
tion of historical, literary, or geographical facts con- 
nected with the picture. 

Questions about the artists will be subordinated to 
those concerning his work. It will be important, how- 
ever, for the pupils to become acquainted with the per- 
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sonalities and the artistic style of a few of the best known 
artists. 

Note: Pictures suggested for study in the fifth and sixth years: Sheep 
in Autumn, Mauve; Oxen Going to Work, Troyon; The Horse Fair, Bon- 
heur; Sheep in Spring, Mauve; Aurora, Reni; The Monarch of the Glen, 
Landseer; The Avenue, Hobbema; Morning in the Highlands, Bonheur; 
The Golden Stairs, Burne-Jones; The Return of the Mayflower, Boughton; 
Sir Galahad, Watts; Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Von Brozik; The Angelus, Millet; The Gleaners, Millet; Suspense, Land- 
seer; A Reading from Homer, Alma-Tadema; The Child Handel, Dicksee; 
Mona Lisa, Da Vinci; The Mill, Ruysdael. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Aims.—To teach pupils to say something to the point 
in a connected composition of two or three brief 
paragraphs composed of clear-cut sentences; 

To train pupils for the mastery of such forms as have 
been suggested for the third and fourth years, and 
of such additional forms as the language needs of 
these years demand; 

To continue emphasis on correct spelling and neat- 
ness. 

Many groups of words should be studied, some of 
which are sentences and others merely phrases or clauses. 
Strict attention should be paid to the use of capitals, 
marks of punctuation in sentences, abbreviations, and 
contractions, and to such grammatical principles as have 
already been discussed. Whenever possible, the need for 
the use of these forms and for the application of these 
principles should be anticipated by the teacher. The 
local course of study should be followed in general. 

Development.—Careful planning, needed motivation, 
and purposeful work are illustrated in the following 
project which was developed by two rural schools. 
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EDITING A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The successful development of this project involves 
the interest and effort of at least two rural schools. The 
children from the fifth to the eighth years, inclusive, in 
each school are given the major responsibility for the 
work, the younger pupils helping whenever practicable. 
Each school should, if possible, edit a complete copy of 
the magazine each month; if time is lacking for this, a 
bi-monthly edition may be issued. When each copy is 
finished, it is exchanged with another school for a copy 
of their magazine. 

The Teacher’s Aims.—(1) To motivate constructive 

English work; 

(a) By having an actual use for the results of oral 

and written composition; 

(6) By providing for keeping this work in permanent 

form; 

(c) By correlating language with other subjects; 

(2) To encourage wider reading by the pupils; 

(3) To improve spelling and handwriting. 

The Pupils Aims.—To prepare something of interest, 
not only to classmates, but to the pupils of a neigh- 
boring school; 

To make a good magazine ‘‘for our school.” 


LESSON I 


Preparation for Organization—Topics for Class Dis- 
cussion: The advisability of editing a magazine to loan 
to a near-by school, and then to file as a part of our own 
library; Things to consider in planning the magazine; The 
name for the magazine; The price for yearly subscrip- 
tions; The price for the monthly issues; Who our editor 
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and his associate shall be; What an editorial is; What 
departments of the magazine we shall have. 


LESSON II 


Oral Preparation for Organization (continued) .— 
Reports on topics assigned as the result of the discus- 
sion in Lesson I. 

Decisions of one of the schools as a result of the class 
discussion: Name, The Eddy Herald; price, per year, 
$2.00; per copy, 20 cents; Editor, Eleanor Jensen; As- 
sociate Editor, Glen Morgenson; Departments: Edi- 
torial (defined by discussion); Current Events (called 
‘“‘Here and There’’); Stories and Articles; Nature (Folks 
of the Forest and Field); Citizenship (inc'ud'ng Health); 
Farm (boys’ page); Home (girls’ page); Jokes (Just for 
Fun); “‘Take Notice”; Lost and Found; Advertisements. 


LESSON III 


Preparation for Writing a Story for the Magazine.— 
Choice of a Topic for the Story: The teacher should read 
six or eight titles similar to those given in the list of 
topics below. After reading each of the topics, she 
should pause to allow the pupils to search their experi- 
ence for some incident which the title recalls, and about 
which the other members of the class do not know. 
This will lead to the selection of different experiences 
by each child, or to a different treatment of the same 
type of experience. All compositions, when corrected, 
may be included in the magazine. 

Work im Outliniug Paragraphs: The teacher may say: 
“T did not suggest the topic, ‘The County Fair,’ for one 
of your stories, but if I had suggested it, and some one 
had chosen it, what would you want to tell first about 
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it in your story?” (The crowds of people.) ‘What 
would you want to tell about next?’’ (The exhibits.) 
“Is there something else that you would want to in- 
clude in your story?” (What I enjoyed most.) ‘It 
seems, then, that there are three things about which we 
should want to write in telling about the county fair. 
What are some of the things you would want to say 
about the crowds of people? When you had finished 
writing the sentences about the crowds of people, how 
would you show us that you were beginning to tell 
about the next point?” (Indentation.) ‘What might 
you say about the exhibits,” etc. 

Assignment.—‘ Think of the topic you have chosen 
for your story, and make a short list of the big points 
you want to tell about. It is possible that you will have 
only one big point; perhaps you will have two or more. 
In any case, you must decide very carefully just what 
to say. When your list is made, think what you will 
say about your first point, and write your first para- 
graph.” 


LESSON IV 


Supervised Composition Writing—Each child is to 
continue to write or to revise his composition at his 
seat, while the teacher passes from one to another, an- 
swering questions and suggesting means of improve- 
ment. Any pupil may ask permission to write a trouble- 
some sentence on the board in order that the class may 
help him with the wording or with the construction. 
The finished work is handed to the teacher after the 
pupil has criticised it himself. If he should hand in a 
poorly written paper, he should be impressed with the 
fact that one of two things is true: either he has been 
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very careless, or he has need for further helpful criticism. 
The latter is the preferable cause for poor work; but if 
he has not acquired the power of self-criticism, or if he 
actually does not know how to write a better composi- 
tion, it is evident that there has been some lack either in 
teaching or in learning. Deficiencies thus discovered 
will furnish the basis for future language assignments. 


LESSON V 


Individual Correction of the Compositions.—The sug- 
gestions already made for the correction of written work 
in the third and fourth years are fundamental for this 
individual criticism. In addition to these, it is suggested 
that some mark, such as an oblique line, be drawn through 
words that are repeated too often; e. g., then, and, so. 
When the pupil sees a series of these correction marks 
on his paper, he will understand that it means that he 
must reword these parts of his composition in such 
manner that they will not be monotonous in style. This 
device has been found to be successful in aiding the 
elimination of the and, and so, and then habits. 

The teacher should never fail to express her approval 
when a child has been able, by self-criticism, to correct 
some of his errors. She should not expect the composi- 
tions, even after the pupils’ corrections, to be entirely 
free from errors, but she should hold the class respon- 
sible for the correction of all errors which have been the 
subject of careful and repeated class discussion. She 
should, before the compositions are written, discuss with 
the class the requirements of margins, indentations, 
titles, paging, and other essentials of form for the fin- 
ished page of “‘our” magazine. 
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Additional Suggestions for the Magazine Project.— 
Some interesting topics from which articles for the maga- 
zine may be prepared are to be found in books, papers, 
and regular magazines. Each child should be encour- 
aged to read outside material in order to find such topics. 
After he has found something which he likes, he should 
then confer with the teacher, and with her approval re- 
write the story or incident in his own words. Credit 
should always begiven to thesourceof thematerial. Sug- 
gestive topics of this type are: “An Indian Game,” “The 
Bravest Boy Scout,’ “A Citizen One Hundred Years 
Old,” “Government Fisheries,” “Refuse Oil for HogLice,”’ 
“School Health Victory,” ““The Second White-House.”’ 

A box or drawer may be set aside in which the pupils 
may deposit their clippings of material for reproduction. 

Primary classes may take charge of the advertising, 
requiring the older pupils to pay in toy money so much 
per word for advertisements. 

Third and fourth year pupils may prepare simple 
compositions for the magazine as suggested in the dis- 
cussion of written work for that group. 

In order to avoid errors arising from the changing of 
tense in the use of verbs and of person in pronouns, the 
attention of the class should be directed to the neces- 
sity of unity in these respects. In the matter of tense, 
the pupil should decide whether his treatment relates to 
events occurring in the present, the past, or the future; 
with reference to person, whether he is to consider him- 
self as an actor in the story, or whether he is to deal 
with it impersonally. Having made his choice, he should 
consistently follow it in tense and person. 

Teacher and pupils should decide how much material 
for the magazine is to be ‘‘clipped,” 7. e., copied word 
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for word from other sources. For example, it may be 
decided that not more than one-fourth of the magazine 
shall consist of this type of material. This proportion 
should include space taken by pictures. The exact copy- 
ing of short paragraphs from newspapers, etc., will be 
good language work for third and fourth grade children. 

The preparation of the magazine cover is an exercise 
in handwork, and may be the result of the combined 
effort of several different pupils, whose work, after class 
criticism, has been accepted by the group. The original 
assignment should probably call upon individual pupils 
of the fifth year or above, to prepare sketches of the design 
for the cover. Simplicity should be the keynote of the 
cover design finally selected. A plain manila or oak-tag 
paper cover should be made to slip over the magazine 
cover to protect it while being handled by the pupils of 
the school to which it is to be sent. 

The magazine should be bound by sewing, preferably 
by Japanese binding. 

Norte: Suggestive composition subjects suitable for use in the maga- 
zine: ‘An Exciting Fire,” ‘‘A Christmas Morning,” ‘‘A Storm,” “‘Grand- 
mother,” “‘A Silent Stranger,” ‘“‘An Old-Fashioned Farmhouse,” “‘ An 
Old Schoolhouse,” “‘A Smash-up,” ‘“‘How I Make Fudge,” “How I 
Build a Fire,” ““My First Riding Lesson,” ‘“‘The Burnt Sugar,” ‘The 
Secret,” “In a Tent,” ‘Alone on the Road,” “‘While Picking Berries,” 
‘‘A Narrow Escape,” “‘An Accident,” ‘‘A Very Strange Dream,” ‘‘ At 
a Railroad Crossing,” ‘“‘My Longest Journey,” “‘Kept After School,’, 
“One Saturday Morning,” ‘‘Soldiers in Camp,” “A Visit to a Battle- 
field,” “Mother and I,” “A Holiday in Our Family,” “A Tight Shoe,” 
““A Torn Garment,” “Something Found,” “Lost in the Woods,” “‘An 
Exciting Afternoon,” “A Ghost Story,” “Life in a Cabin,” “‘ The Circus,” 
“The Conspiracy to Throw Me (Columbus) Overboard,” “A Page from 
My Diary Kept During the Lewis and Clark Expedition,” “‘The Ped- 
dler,” ‘“‘A Foolish Quarrel,” “A Right Fight,” “‘An Unexpected Bath,” 
“A Wild Animal,” “An Exciting Moment in Play,” “Automobile 


Troubles,” “The Runaway,” ‘A Cross Dog,” ‘““‘What Made the Audi- 
ence Laugh,” “‘The Rescue,” ‘Learning to Skate,” ‘A Queer-Looking 
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Package,” ‘“‘What the Clock Said One Night,” “The Time I Received 
the Most Attention,” ‘The Best Thing I Ever Made,” “The Best 
Thing I Ever Did,” “‘The Best Thing I Ever Had.” 

The teacher may add to this list from time to time topics which she 
finds to be of interest to the children. 


Standards for the Fifth and Sixth Years—At the 
close of the work for the sixth year the child should be 
able to think and to talk in an orderly way, with clear- 
cut sentences, and with distinct and accurate pronun- 
ciation; his composition, both oral and written, should 
be free from such grammatical errors as those stated in 
the aims for the fifth and sixth years, as well as those 
given for the lower grades; his written composition should 
consist of two or more paragraphs, and should show that 
he has mastered the use of the comma in a series of 
words, the period after abbreviations and initials, and 
all ordinary uses of capital letters; he should be able to 
recognize in their simple forms the subject and predi- 
cate of a sentence, and the part of speech as stated in 
the aims; his written work should be free from spelling 
errors; and his handwriting should measure up to the 
standard for his grade according to an approved scale 
in handwriting. 


DICTIONARY WORK 


‘For the Fifth and Sixth Years * 


I. Drill in the alphabet: 

(1) The letters from a to z in correct order. 

(2) In what part of the alphabet is a certain letter? 

(3) Does R come before W, J before H, etc. ? 

II. (a) Place on the board doing, able, and rough, to 
be arranged alphabetically according to the 


* Fourth-year pupils may do some parts of this work. 
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initial letter. (The children do not need to 
know why this is being done.) 

(2) Place on the board to be arranged in alphabetical 
order—black, body, and bake. Do the same with 
block, black, and blue. (A time-limit race will 
add interest.) 

(3) Do the same with blood, block, and blotter. 

(4) Give the children the words fable and freedom. 
Have them give words that would be arranged 
between the two, and tell why. Be sure to give 
words far enough apart so as to allow plenty 
of opportunity to place words between them. 

(5) Observe the alphabetical arrangement of words 
in the dictionary, the encyclopedia, in lists of 
names in an index, or in the telephone directory. 

III. Compare, in a general way, the number of pages 
in the dictionary devoted to each letter. Explain the 
use of the thumb-index, if the dictionary has one. Find 
out what letter comes in the middle of the dictionary; 
what letter is one-fourth of the way through; three- 
fourths of the way. Write the alphabet on the board 
and indicate these three letters in order to emphasize 
this point. 

IV. Practise finding words quickly: 

(t) Words having the same initial letter; 

(2) Words having the first two letters alike, etc. Give 

a definite time limit, or see who can find the 
words first. 

V. Explain the use of the guide words at the top of 
each page in the dictionary—the first word on the page, 
the last word on the page. 

VI. Teach the pupils how to turn the leaves at the 
upper right-hand corner just far enough back so that 
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the guide word can be seen until the proper page is 
located. 

VII. Explain the use of the Key to Pronunciation 
at the bottom of the pages and in the front of the book. 

VIII. Teach the use of the phonetic respelling as an 
aid in pronunciation. 

IX. Teach the use of the dictionary as an authority 
in spelling; its use when in doubt as to the spelling of a 
word. 

X. Explain the importance of syllabication in written 
composition; study the hyphen. 

(1) The syllables of a long word or the members of a 
compound word may be separated in writing 
at the end of a line; examples: post man, farm 
yard, mill stone, bee hive. 

(2) Two letters coming together which have a single 
sound should not be separated; examples: boil, 
noun, mail, beat. 

(3) Vowels coming together but sounded separately 
belong to separate syllables: as idea, serial, 
science. 

(4) Every written syllable contains a vowel or a 
diphthong; as thought, drown. 

XI. Note the capitalization of proper nouns, etc. 

XII. Teach the use of the accent mark. 

XIII. Train the ear to distinguish separate syllable 
sounds. 


For the Seventh and Eighth Years 


I. Review the work of the previous years. 
II. Teach, in the case of disputed spellings, the use 
of the one first given in the dictionary. 
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III. Teach, in the case of disputed pronunciations, 
that preference is given to the first. 

IV. Practise finding words whose first three letters 
are the same; examples: industry, indent, indiscreet, 
indebted. 

V. Study words whose pronunciation according to 
their use as different parts of speech; examples: frequent, 
transport. 

VI. Study the derivation of a few words in order to 
help the pupils to see the meaning of some of the more 
difficult words. 

VII. Teach the meaning of obsolete. 

VIII. Examine the appendix. Help the pupils to 
know the dictionary and what it offers them. 

IX. Study the commonly used abbreviations. 

The objective of dictionary work: skill on the part of 
the pupil to use the dictionary for ordinary purposes. 


THE WORK IN LANGUAGE-GRAMMAR 
For the Seventh and Eighth Years 


High-school pupils experience much difficulty in Eng- 
lish because when in the grades they did not master 
even the minimum essentials in language. They are un- 
able either to speak or to write with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The term Language-Grammar is here used be- 
cause of the belief that much technical grammar is 
taught in the grades at the expense of the benefits to 
be derived from language work. The study of the tech- 
nic of grammar is a means, not an end in itself. 
Language work must still form the background of the 
study. We expose pupils to the technic of English and 
trust that by some magic process it will serve its pur- 
pose. Unless teacher and pupils apply the rules and 
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forms learned, unless definite skills in the use of correct 
forms are acquired in the pupil’s every-day language, 
the time has been wasted, and the school has fallen 
short of its obligation. 

Aims.—(For both oral and written work.) To locate 
and strengthen weak points discovered by a review 
of the former years’ work; (See aims of preceding 
years.) 

To help the child to speak and write clearly and 
easily just what he means, using clear-cut sentences, 
with no misspelled words and with no grammatical 
errors; 

To develop appreciation of correct and artistic Eng- 
lish; 

To enlarge the vocabulary; 

To help the pupil to know and to learn the “why” of 
grammatical forms; 

To continue the constructive criticism begun in the 
fifth and sixth years; 

To make him better’acquainted with a few good pic- 
tures and poems. 

Points to Stress.—At the beginning of the school year, 
interesting lessons should be planned for the purpose 
of discovering weak points in the previous language 
work. During the progress of these lessons the teacher 
should keep a carefully made list of the needs of indi- 
viduals as well as those of the class. Surveys made in 
various school systems reveal the fact that most lan- 
guage errors are due to the frequent repetition of a few 
incorrect forms which may be made the basis of in- 
tensive study. A survey of the Boise (Idaho) schools 
showed that practically all the language errors reported 
could be classified under six heads: verb errors, misuse 
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of pronouns, mispronunciations, adverb errors, collo- 
quialisms, and double negatives; 40.1 per cent of all 
these errors were found to be due to the misuse of verbs, 
of which four cause over half the trouble: see, do, come, 
go and their various forms; 20.4 per cent were due to 
mispronunciation, as of just, get, for, ing, asked, February ; 
17.2 per cent were errors in the use of pronouns, as: 
John and me went, to him and I, them books, John he; 
12.9 per cent were colloquialisms or provincialisms, such 
as lots for many or much, mad for angry, learn for 
teach, get to go, like as a conjunction (correct use: He 
felt as if, or as though, not like he could do it); 5.8 per 
cent were due to misuse of adverbs, as: he did good, this 
here, and the introductory use of well, why, now, so; 
3.4 per cent were double negatives, as: I don’t want 
nothing, I am not going to tell nobody. 

What to Omit.—There is a difference of opinion as 
to what should be omitted in teaching technical gram- 
mar. It is safe to say that the minimum essentials 
should first be mastered. These are set forth in the 
aims for the various grades. To these should be added 
materials to supply the actual needs developed in oral 
and written work. To the thinking teacher the sum- 
mary of the Boise survey suggests a plan for con- 
ducting a careful language campaign; (1) by means of 
carefully presented lessons, (2) by definite use of cor- 
rective exercises from the text or from other sources, 
(3) by persistent practice in oral and written composi- 
tion as well as in each recitation in other subjects, and 
(4) by planning that definite correct habits and skills 
result from every-day speech. Thus far drill and prac- 
tice should have taught the pupils what to say. The 
task is now to develop the “why” and the “what” of 
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grammatical forms. Seventh and eighth grade children 
do not need all of the formal grammar contained in the 
average text. 

Self-Expression.—If the child is to be able to express 
just what he means in a clear and easy manner, he must 
have frequent opportunity for practice in dealing with 
topics of interest to himself. Such work precedes cor- 
rective exercises, since it is here that teacher and pupil 
may be brought to realize needs. The suggestions given 
for the fifth and sixth year composition work may well 
be followed in the seventh and eighth years. Construc- 
tive criticism is still to be emphasized. The same type 
of poem study and of picture study is continued. Letter 
writing should receive even greater stress at this time. 
The writing of a social letter which any one would be 
glad to receive, and of the business letter, written clearly 
and concisely, should both be stressed. Model letters 
found in the text or elsewhere may be studied. At least 
one-third of the written work of these years may be of 
this form. The teacher should never write letters re- 
questing information, or ordering material, which the 
class can write for her. There are many free booklets, 
advertising materials, charts, and other articles helpful 
in geography and other school subjects for which pupils 
may write. 

Nore: Pictures suggested for study in the seventh and eighth years: 
The Song of the Lark, Breton; Joan of Arc, Lepage; Signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Trumbull; Appeal to the Great Spirit, The Medi- 
cine Man, The Protest, Signal of Peace (Indian), Dallin; Evangeline, 
Taylor; Minute Man, French; The Holy Grail, Abbey; The Sistine Ma- 
donna, Raphael; The Death of General Wolfe, West; The Fighting Tem- 
eraire, Turner; The Last Supper, Da Vinci; The Man with the Hoe, Millet; 
Alexander and Diogenes, Landseer; Spring, Corot; The Syndics of the 


Cloth Hall, Rembrandt; The Wolf Charmer, La Farge. 
Nore: Poems suggested for study in the seventh and eighth years: 
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“‘Oh Captain, My Captain,” Walt Whitman; ‘“‘Sheridan’s Ride,” Read; 
“Abou Ben Adhem,” Hunt; “Lochinvar,” Scott; ‘‘ Death of Napoleon,’; 
McClellan; “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” Wolfe; ‘Psalm of Life,” Long- 
fellow; ‘The Ship of State,” Longfellow; ‘‘The Raven,” Edgar Allan 
Poe; ‘ Recessional,”’ Kipling; ‘The Man With the Hoe,” Edwin Mark- 
ham. 

These selections may be found in the readers and language texts; in 
Burt, Poems Every Child Should Know, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York; in Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature, Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Argumentation——Some simple question that will 
arouse interest and still not take the formidable aspect 
of the conventional debate, may often be used to ad- 
vantage. Two pupils may take opposite sides while the 
remainder of the class act as judges; or the entire class 
may be divided into two divisions, each division pre- 
paring to support one side of the argument. The teacher 
should remember that the chief purpose is to help the 
children to think and to speak clearly, accurately, and 
easily. Suggestive topics for such discussions are: Sum- 
mer is more enjoyable than winter; Spring is more beau- 
tiful than fall; A man who is not thrifty cannot be a 
good citizen; Early man was happier in his cave than 
we are in our modern homes; The horse is a better friend 
to man than the dog; The man who does not own prop- 
erty should not be allowed to vote; The East is a better 
place for a home than the West; The telephone has been 
of more value to civilization than the sewing-machine. 

Inductive Presentation——To insure the comprehen- 
sion of the ‘why of grammatical forms,” it is best to 
introduce each new topic by a series of individual ex- 
amples which the child can readily understand. He 
should be led to examine and compare the several con- 
crete illustrations given, to form his own conclusion or 
definition, to verify this by studying similar illustra- 
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tions, and to compare his definition with the one given 
in the text. Such a plan of development is known as 
an Inductive Lesson. By this means the child builds on 
the known. He understands the definition that he has 
formed for himself; hence he remembers it longer. 
When taught by the deductive process, the pupil is given 
a ready-made rule and is requested to apply it. He may 
understand it or he may not. The chances are that he 
will make use of it but a short time, if at all. However, 
after the pupil has developed his own rule inductively, 
he may and should proceed to use it deductively by mak- 
ing many applications. The following lesson illustrates 
one way by which the idea of tense may be taught 
inductively. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSON 
INDUCTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TENSE OF VERBS 


Aim.—To give the pupils a true first impression of 

tense. 

Introduction—‘‘ What difference would it make to 
you which of the following statements your mother 
made: ‘Dinner is ready,’ ‘Dinner was ready,’ or ‘Dinner 
will be ready’? Why?” “If you had lost a valuable 
article or a treasured gift, which statement might you 
hope to hear: ‘I see it,’ ‘I saw it,’ or ‘I shall see it’? 
Why?” “If I were to bring you word of a good friend 
of yours whose companionship you greatly enjoyed, 
which remark might you appreciate most: ‘He is here,’ 
‘He was here,’ or ‘He will be here’? Why?” 

Body of Lesson.—‘‘What part of speech seems to 
make the difference in each illustration? How is the 
first statement in each case different from the second? 
The second from the third? Some forms of verbs express 
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an event as happening in the present, some as in the 
past, and others as though it had not yet occurred but 
probably would occur in the future. Which verb in 
each case expresses the present? The past? The 
future?”? (Here examine a list of sentences in which 
the present, past, and future are clearly and simply 
stated. Notice that this exercise comes before the word 
“‘tense’’ is used.) 

“We have a word which indicates this power that a 
verb has to express difference in time.”’ (Write the word 
“tense”? on the board so that the class may see it be- 
fore you pronounce it.) ‘‘Let us see whether these sen- 
tences on page x in your text suggest present tense, past 
tense, or future tense.” (The class examines each sen- 
tence. Be careful not to use sentences in which other 
tenses are included.) ‘‘How shall we define tense?” 
(After the pupils have formed a simple, satisfactory 
definition, verify it by comparison with the one given 
in the text.) 

Assignment.—Deductive Use of the Definition Made.— 
“How might you express the present, the past, and the 
future tense of the verb go? The verb see? The verb 
come? You may go to your seats and write the present, 
the past, and the future tenses of each of the verbs 
listed on the board. In addition you may decide which 
of the three tenses is used in each of the sentences on 
page y of your text. 

Summary of Steps in the Inductive Lesson: (1) Presen- 

tation and examination of concrete cases. 

(2) Formation of the child’s own conclusion or defini- 

tion. 

(3) Verification of the conclusion by further study of 

similar cases. 
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(4) Comparison of the definition thus formed with 
the one in the text. 
(5) Application by the deductive process to supply 
repetition and to insure permanent results. 
Standards for the Seventh and Eighth Years.—At the 
close of the work for the eighth year the pupil should not 
only be able to reach the standards set for the previous 
years, but he should also indicate his power to speak 
and write in an organized manner; to write a composition 
of not more than six nor less than three paragraphs, 
punctuated correctly in every detail, and written with 
no grammatical or spelling errors whatsoever; and to 
produce a handwriting which measures up to the stand- 
ard for his grade, according to an approved scale in 
penmanship. 
Measuring Results.—The teacher who has had train- 
ing in the use of scientific tests and measurements will 
find those of help that are mentioned in the bibliography. 


PROBLEMS 


(1) How may careful expression lead to accurate thinking? 

(2) What is motivation? Illustrate. 

(3) What are the differences between the language needs of 
the third and fourth grade groups and those of the fifth and 
sixth? 

(4) Choose three different types of lessons from some language 
text and plan how you would teach each. Give other sugges- 
tions for the use of the text. What are the dangers in the use of 
a text? 

(s) Why may the appreciation of art and literature be classi- 
fied as language study? 

(6) Plan a primary language lesson which is designed to stim- 
ulate thought and feeling. 

(7) How may a teacher plan to “broaden a child’s vocabu- 
lary’? 
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(8) Make a collection of thirty worthwhile pictures and 
classify them (a) according to grades in which they should be 
taught and (b) according to various subjects in the curriculum 
in which they may be used to advantage. 

(9) Choose a story and discover its possibilities for conversa- 
tion lessons; for educative seat-work. 

(10) From observation of primary and intermediate children, 
in school and on the playground, list the speech errors that you 
believe each group should correct. How would you lead them 
to correct such errors? 

(11) List sources of interesting material to be used for lan- 
guage work for the first four years. 

(12) Judge various language texts regarding (a) oral work 
stressed, (0) motivation emphasized, (c) essential subject-matter 
covered, and (d) aids to teaching suggested. 

(13) Of what does a good assignment consist ? 

(14) What is an inductive lesson? Plan to present some les- 
son inductively. 

(15) In what ways would you plan to prevent difficulties and 
to interest pupils in composition work? 

(16) What would you hope to accomplish through individual 
correction of written compositions? 

(17) Why may training in the use of the dictionary be taught 
as language work rather than be considered as a part of some 
other subject ? 

(18) Plan two lessons based on different points in the develop- 
ment of dictionary work. Show how you would lead the pupils 
to master and make use of each point. 

(19) List topics for simple exercises in argumentation for up- 
per grades. 
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CHAPTER IV 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Reading is the most important and far-reaching sub- 
ject with which the teacher must deal. The children are 
in the classroom several hours each school day for a 
few years. In that time no teacher can expect to store 
their minds with the information needed in a lifetime; 
she can only hope to help them master those mechanics 
which will open the door to that knowledge, as well as 
to a world of literary wealth, which is their just heritage 
from the race. Poverty stricken indeed is the individual 
who leaves school without the former, to say nothing 
of the latter. 

Aims.—The aims of reading are threefold: (1) To help 
pupils to master the mechanics of reading; (2) to lead 
them to read much and thus gain in knowledge and ex- 
perience; (3) to guide them in the reading of good 
literature. 

Reasons for Unsatisfactory Results—As a rule the 
rural teacher has not remained long enough in one school 
to know conditions, or to follow up a purposeful line of 
constructive work. The child may not have been trained 
carefully in the first steps in reading, hence his work is 
weak. The teacher who follows realizes this, but is 
helpless because she lacks a knowledge of the aims and 
minimum essentials for the work of each school year. 
Thus she fails to place emphasis on the chief factors in 
the teaching of the subject. The result is that the chil- 
dren of many of our schools are “‘just reading.” 
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Methods.—(1) The a-b-c method was first employed in 
the teaching of reading because the letter seemed the 
logical basis upon which to build. Results may be ob- 
tained by the use of this plan, but with loss of time, 
since the child experiences little satisfaction for the 
effort spent on meaningless symbols. Letters are neces- 
sary in preparation for further work, but they have their 
place later in the course. 

(2) The word method assumes the reading unit to be 
the word. Into the vocabulary are built words which 
may later be formed into sentences, and may also serve 
in the development of phonics. These words are pre- 
sented and drilled upon through the use of various de- 
vices until instant recognition is obtained. Since words 
taught in this way lead to the use of the reader, the 
vocabulary of the text generally determines the choice 
of material presented. 

(3) The sentence method presents the sentence as a 
whole, since it seems more nearly to approach the ex- 
perience of the child. After the recognition of the sen- 
tence as a unit, the individual words are taught. 

(4) The “phonic method” is not an isolated plan of 
procedure, but is more truly considered a step in any 
good method of teaching primary reading. It is the 
study of the elementary sound of letters and their com- 
binations which aid in the mastery of new words. (See 
Phonics.) The spelling difficulty sometimes experienced 
by children in connection with phonics lies not so much 
in the fact that phonics has made it hard for them, but 
that they lack persistent drill upon the common non- 
phonetic words. 

(5) The story method utilizes the attraction of the nar- 
rative for the child, hence relies upon the story’s rich- 
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ness and charm to hold the attention upon some ire- 
quently repeated sentence, or group of sentences, until 
the material is mastered. The steps are generally as 
follows: (a) The story is told to the class by the teacher. 
(b) The story is dramatized by the class. (c) A certain 
sentence or group of sentences is recognized. (d) These 
sentences are broken into words. (e) The entire story is ' 
recalled as a unit. 

(6) Combination of methods——The best results are 
generally realized, not by any set method, but by a 
combination of methods. The word and _ sentence 
methods together are perhaps more widely used than 
any other. The story method, as such, is as a rule more 
difficult to master by those who have not received 
special training as primary teachers. Therefore, results 
may be uncertain. However, the story proves to be of 
much value when used in connection with the com- 
bined word-and-sentence method.* 

First-Grade Reading.—Amount of Work.—'There 
should be a certain amount of work done as a prepara- 
tion for the text before a book is placed in the hands of 
the child. After this is accomplished the beginner should 
read at least two other primers beside his basic text 
(three or more if possible). He need not necessarily fin- 
ish one book before taking up another, but in time the 
entire reader in each case is completed. 

Pre-primer Work.—The child, often shy by nature, 
has entered a strange world when he comes to school. 


* Since the rural teacher generally must use texts devised for other than 
the story method, the following references are given for those who find 
it possible to use the story as the unit, or for those who may be inter- 
ested: The Story Hour Manual, American Book Co., Chicago; The Aldine 
Manual (rhyme), Newson & Co., Chicago; Free and Treadwell, Teacher’s 
Manual, Rowe, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 
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The story is one means by which the teacher may bridge 
this gap between herself and her class. If the story is 
well chosen, is carefully prepared, and is told with 
spirit,* the shyness disappears and the child is ready to 
follow the teacher’s lead. 

Sometimes after a few lessons there is a slowing up in 
the beginner’s progress. This may be due to the kind 
of material chosen for presentation, to the presenting of 
too much material in a given time, or to a lack of drill 
upon the material presented. At this time the teacher 
may well inquire of herself: (1) Are the sight words or 
sentences those for which the children feel a need, 2. e., 
can they make use of this new knowledge? (2) Has the 
new work been presented more rapidly than this group 
of children can assimilate it? (3) Have drills, games, 
and devices been neglected, or has an attempt been 
made to substitute something for them? 

The following steps are suggestive of one means of 
procedure. There are many others used by successful 
teachers. The method or plan adopted is not so im- 
portant as is the fact that results be obtained. Nothing 
may be counted as gained until some change in the 
child’s ability registers results. 

(1) Directions.—In order that the children may not 
only gain a useful vocabulary of sight words, but also 
become accustomed to silent reading, present for the first 
lesson some word as “‘come,”’ telling them that there will 
be times that the flash-card will tell them what to do. 
At those times no one will say a word aloud, but the 
children will see it and do what the word says. (The 
sentence ‘‘Come to class’? may be very easily used in- 
stead.) Show the card, stating what it says, and what is 

* See The Story and Its Value. 
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to be done. After the pupils look at it carefully, remove 
it and flash it again. Give the class various opportuni- 
ties to put it into action. 

When the children have become accustomed to the 
first direction through its use in passing to class, teach 
the direction ‘‘go”’ (or ‘“‘Go to your seats’’) in a similar 
manner. Make use of these directions until they have 
become a part of the children’s mental equipment. 

(2) Names of Pupils—Place each child’s name on a 
flash-card.* Give each child his own name. Tell him 
to look at it so that he will know it when it is shown 
among the others. Put all name-cards together and let 
each child stand as he sees his name flashed. Again 
flash the cards, giving the card to each child who raises 
his hand when his name appears. Vary the drill until 
every pupil knows his name. Review the names by 
using these cards whenever possible. (See Games and 
Devices for Phonics and Word Drill.) 

(3) Action Words Appeal to the Beginner.—(a) Dis- 
cuss the different ways of coming to school, as: run, 
walk, hop, skip, jump, or base this discussion on the 
action of various characters in a familiar story. (0) 
Show how the card says the word “run.” (c) Place a 
flash-card bearing a child’s name beside the word “‘run,”’ 
and have him ‘“‘do”’ what it says. Do not say the words 
aloud. If one child seems shy use several names at 
once. He will then soon enter into the spirit of the 
exercise. Teach each of the other action words in the 
same manner. Do not hurry. The games will help to 

* Manila cardboard is best. Each set of cards should be uniform in 
size. The subject-matter should be in printed form. When sets of flash- 
cards are not provided for the basic readers, they may be made by using 


a rubber-stamp printing outfit, which can be purchased from any school- 
supply company at a reasonable cost. 
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keep interest in drill until the words are fixed. Present 
another action word, as ‘‘jump.” 

(4) Names of Objects—Teach the names of a few 
familiar schoolroom objects, such as: desk, clock, chair, 
book, door, blackboard, cupboard. 

(a) Place each word on a flash-card and let the class 
observe as the teacher attaches these cards, one at a 
time, to the right object, the children giving the name 
of each word as it is attached. Leave these cards in 
place for some time. 

(b) Make a duplicate of each card attached to ob- 
jects about the room. Show an action-word flash-card 
and place beside it a child’s name-card and one of the 
duplicate ‘‘cards,” e. g., “Mary,” “run,” “desk.” The 
class interprets it silently, as ‘“‘Mary, run to the desk,” 
and Mary does what she is told. Avoid the trouble- 
some words “‘to” and “‘the”’ until a little later. Do this 
for several times, endeavoring to fix the name words 
already learned. Gradually take the cards from the ob- 
jects and place them with the other cards. Drill as 
before, without cards attached to objects. 

(c) Soon “Mary, run to the desk,” may be shown on 
a card. Ask for the known words and then for the en- 
tire sentence, which will generally be obtained from the 
children with little trouble. Place the phrase, ‘‘to the 
desk,” on a card for drill. Add cards bearing other 
phrases. Give extra drill to those who are slow in recog- 
nition of words and sentences. Beware of concert work 
since it develops some wonderfully skilful ‘‘echoes”’ who 
depend entirely upon the other children. 

(5) Signs and labels are often easily fixed in the child’s 
mind since they attract his attention and meet his needs. 
By means of rubber-stamp letters, let the children make 
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a few labels, such as SLOW DOWN, to mark a sand- 
table that might be set out in people’s way; DANGER, 
to mark a railroad crossing or other dangerous points 
in work or play; A CLASS or FIRST GRADE to label 
unfinished work of the class; directions such as TO 
THE RIGHT for the class or school in work or play; 
FOR SALE on modelled vegetables or other finished 
work; and FRESH PAINT to mark paint not yet dry. 
The rubber printing stamp may be used by the children 
to make other signs seen along the highway as well as 
various kinds of work in numbers and reading. 

(6) Preparation for the Text.—By this time the child 
has acquired a number of words from his immediate 
environment. In addition to this he has had the ex- 
perience of accomplishing something that can be used. 
He is now ready for the more direct preparation for 
the text. It is here that the story may well be used in 
connection with the word-and-sentence method. With 
the first lesson of the primer in mind, the teacher may 
relate a story (perhaps improvised for the occasion) 
which calls for the repetition again and again of some 
expression composed of the words of the new vocabulary. 
After this expression in the story is thus memorized, it 
is put on a flash-card and broken into words as sug- 
gested below. 


SUGGESTIVE Lesson 
PREPARATION FOR TEXT 
(a) Text of first lesson of primer: 
Sing, little bird. 


Sing to me. 
Sing to me, little bird. 
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(b) Statement chosen for repetition in story: “Little 
bird, sing to me.”’ (In this case it is possible to include 
the entire new vocabulary in the statement.) 

(c) Introduction : Have any of you children ever known 
a tame bird? Where was it? Would you like to hear 
the story of a bird that was tame even though it did not 
live in a cage? 

(d) Siory: There was once a little girl who lived on a 
large farm. Her name was Grace. She had neither 
brothers, sisters, nor clese neighbor children with whom 
to play. She often played all alone except for her large 
doll. 

One day she took the doll out for a walk in the yard. 
But as she went around the house she heard the sweet- 
est voice. Up in the tree a little bird sat watching, her. 
She forgot about her walk and cried: “Little bird, sing 
tome.” The bird looked frightened and sat still. Grace 
called more softly: “Little bird, sing to me. Little bird, 
sing to me.” The tiny creature just watched her with 
sharp eyes. Again she called softly: “Little bird, sing 
to me. Little bird, sing to me.”” The bird hcpped down 
to a lower branch as Grace said in a whisper: “Little 
bird, sing to me.” In time it grew very tame, so tame 
that it would come to eat crumbs when Grace called: 
“Little bird, sing to me.” 

(e) Development: ‘““How did it happen that Grace 
heard the little bird? What was it that she said so many 
times to the little bird? (The purpose of the story is to 
repeat the exact expression so many times that no child 
will fail to supply the entire statement when it is called 
for.) Let us see how ‘Little bird, sing to me’ Zooks on 
the card. What did you say Grace said to the bird? 
That is what we have here. See if you can find the part 
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that looks like this. (Show “bird” on a flash-card.) 
Which part looks like this?”” (Let child point. Then lead 
the children to repeat the expression several times as 
the teacher slowly draws her hand beneath the sentence 
on the card. As the sentence is repeated she stops the 
pupils after the word “bird.” She repeats that much 
of the sentence again, emphasizing “‘bird” as her hand 
glides beneath it and stops. The teacher reads ‘“‘little 
bird” again slowly, asking pupils what they hear Jast each 
time. In this way they discover the word “‘bird.”” She 
may say, ‘‘ Now, see if you can find this,” as she shows 
“bird” again. She repeats the exercise several times, in 
each case telling the class to watch. When the word is 
found it is pronounced. At each repetition the pupils 
expect a new part but are fixing the old instead. Treat 
the other words likewise.) 

It may require several recitations to fix this vocab- 
ulary thoroughly in mind, but in the end time is gained. 
It is a mistake to go too rapidly. Some stories may be 
dramatized at this point.* Gradually build other words 
to be taught into a continuation of this story or into a 
different one. Use games and devices to fix these words 
that have been taught as sight words. 

(7) Phrase and Sentence Flash-Cards—By this time 
sufficient words have been taught that flash-cards may 
be used which contain “things to do.”” These make good 
silent-reading exercises when the pupil reads the expres- 
sion on the card and shows by his response that he has 
sensed the meaning. Small slips may later be made to 
hand to individuals. 


* See Preparation for Dramatization. 
_ {See Devices for Phonics and Word Drill. 
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(1) Phrases: 
Show the card run, then flash:* 


to the door. to the wall. 
to the desk. to the blackboard. 
to the chair. to the box. 


to the table. 
to the cupboard. 


to the window. 
to the clock. 


At times change the action word from run to walk, 
skip, hop, jump, or point. If look is used the card may 
read “‘at the door,” “‘at the picture,” etc. 

(2) Sentences: 

A greater variety may soon be used. 


Run to the door. 
Hop to the desk. 


Sing to me. 
Get the chair. 


Walk to the window. 
Go to the blackboard. 
Skip to the chair. 

Come to the little chair. 


Get the little box. 
Get the book. 
Bring me a chair. 
Bring me a picture. 


Point to me. Bring me a book. 


Look at the floor. 


(8) Introduction of the Primer.—When the class has 
learned through the reading period to recognize by 
sight at least twenty words from the first lessons in the 
book, the text may be placed in their hands. Do not 
require pupils to spell the sight words which ordinarily ac- 
company the reading lessons. 

Begin by recalling the story used when the words of 
the first lesson were introduced. Flash the statement: 
“Little bird, sing to me.” Quickly review the individual 

*Flash the first card of a series by lifting the blank card covering 
the pack. Flash the second by lifting the first card with the blank, the 


third by lifting the first and second with the blank, etc. The card being 
flashed should not be moved. 
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words from the flash-cards. Then place the primer in the 
hands of the children, telling them that this is the lesson 
about the story of Grace and her tame little bird. Ask 
them to find the various words just reviewed from the 
flash-cards, and then read the lesson. Along with this 
work continue to introduce advanced sight words, as in 
(6) and (7) above. 

The Question as a Guide to Thought Getting.—When 
the words of a new lesson are recognized, the class may 
be led to read for the thought by means of questions 
as in the following lesson. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSON 


To insure thought getting as well as to train for con- 
centration, frequently conduct the recitation by means 
of questions, the answers to which are obtained by a 
careful reading of the text. Make the questions as in- 
teresting as possible with the simple subject-matter in 
hand. 

(1) Text of Lesson.—The wind is blowing the leaves 
to-day. 

They run and skip in the sun. 

They are looking for a warm bed. 

They will go to sleep for the winter. 

(2) Teacher’s A pproach.—tIn our language class “ What 
time of the year did we say that this is? What hap- 
pens to the leaves in the fall? Then what becomes of 
them? We have a story here that tells us what hap- 
pened to some leaves, but we must know two words 
before we can read it.” Teach new words, leaves and 
warm. 

(3) Questions and Directions.—‘‘ Read the first line to 
yourselves to see what is happening when our story be- 
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gins. If there is any word that you do not know, tell us 
and we will help you with it. (If a child asks for help, 
the word may be written on the board, one of the flash- 
cards may be shown, or he may be told. In any case, 
make a note of it for future drill.) When you are sure 
you know, sit up so that we may see that you are ready.” 
When the majority of the class has the answer, let some 
child reply. He should either be able to “tell it as the 
book does,” or give it in his own words. The latter 
guards against parrot-like repetition and requires think- 
ing. 

“What does the wind do? (Proceed as before.) How 
do the leaves seem to like it? For what are they hunt- 
ing? (In forming the questions avoid using the words 
the class is to read.) What is to become of the leaves?” 

(4) Summary (for further practice providing the les- 
son is not too long): ‘‘Who would like to read our story 
to the class?” 

(5) Seat Work.—The children are unable to read in- 
dependently at their seats for some time. As a rule 
the seat work should deal with some idea growing out 
of the lesson, such as the following: “I have mounted 
on this large card two different kinds of leaves which I 
think must have been running and skipping in the sun. 
In our language lesson what did we call this one? (Maple 
leaf.) This other one is an elm leaf. Take this brown 
paper to your seats and, by looking at mine, see if you 
can make two leaves like these to be mounted.” * 

Emphasis on Reading-Mechanics.—It is not wise to 
ask the child to read faster, louder, or more slowly. He 
does not know just how to command the voice from that 
standpoint. Although punctuation aids in the inter- 


* See Seat Work. 
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pretation of the page, one may over-emphasize it and 
neglect the thought side. These phases of reading are 
best taught through the medium of the content. 

Choose material that is attractive to the children, 
preferably conversation. Ask interesting questions that 
lead them to look for the answers. As soon as the con- 
tent of the page is understood, encourage different pupils 
to show how certain characters said their parts, e. g., 
“How do you think the wolf said: ‘I will eat you’? 
What word tells us? (Growled.) Show us how you 
think he said it.” (Pupil tries.) ‘‘Who else would like 
to show us?”’ (Others try.) ‘‘Who would make the best 
wolf?”’ Treat other parts in the same manner. In this 
way the rate of reading as well as the inflection and 
pitch tend to care for themselves. 

Another important phase of reading-mechanics is the 
lengthening of the perception-span, that is, increasing 
the number of words the child can grasp at a glance. 
Through rapid drill on flash-cards containing phrases 
and sentences as well as words, the length of the per- 
ception-span is increased. It is helpful to impose a 
time limit when finding answers to questions or in other 
ways getting the content of the lesson.* 

The Story is an avenue through which the thoughtful 
teacher may reach many important goals. 

(1) There is no quicker nor more successful way of 
bridging the distance between beginner and teacher than 
by the use of the story. A bond of sympathy springs up 
to encourage the work of both. 

(2) The child is not able to hold his attention on a 
subject, but the story holds him, thus “mood is length- 
ened into habit.” 


* See Suggestions for Flash-Cards. 
t See Graded Reading List at close of chapter. 
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(3) The shy child forgets himself when reproducing 
or dramatizing a story and bubbles over, hence self- 
expression is developed. 

(4) The story pushes back the skyline and gives chil- 
dren experiences which open their minds to the fact that 
the world of literature holds something for them if they 
but learn to read. 

(5) The story teaches the moral in a way that all of 
our moralizing can not do. Do not moralize. Leave 
that to the story. 

(6) The story should be given at times to rest the 
child after he has been hard at work. 

Kinds of Stories to Choose.—After having worked 
with a group of little people for a year, Sara Cone 
Bryant allowed them to vote on the stories they liked 
best. The three receiving the most votes were: “‘The 
Three Bears,” “The Little Pigs,” and ‘“The Women and 
the Pig.” ‘These stories are particularly well-adapted to 
child life (1) because they contain action to a marked 
degree; (2) because they repeat familiar parts, and (3) 
because they make use of ‘‘common things plus mys- 
tery.” The following stories are suggestive: ““Red Hen,” 
“Gingerbread Man,” “Elves and Shoemaker,” “Little 
Half-Chick,”’ ““Red Riding-Hood,” “Why Trees Keep 
Their Leaves,” “The Christmas Tree.” 

How to Tell the Story —(1) Know your story: 

(a) ‘He who hesitates is lost” is very true when 

teaching children. 

(6) Too much detail and description fail to hold the 

attention. 

(c) Do not go above or below the child’s level of com- 

prehension. Some do not give the child credit 
for knowing as much as he does. 
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(d) Do not make the story too complicated for the 

child to follow. 

(2) Put yourself as well as the class into the spirit of 
the story whether the message be humorous, pathetic, 
nonsensical, or serious. 

(3) Do not break the story for purposes of discipline. 
The “pull” of the story should do away with any neces- 
sity for such proceeding. The subdued voice of the 
teacher and the arrangement of the class in a semicircle 
will help much. 

Summary of the Uses of the Story in Primary Read- 
ing.—(1) A story may be used for the first reading lesson 
to bridge the gap between teacher and pupil. 

(2) Preparation for the primer may be made by in- 
troducing sight words through a story. 

(3) Information forming the background for a lesson 
in the text may be given by means of a story. The 
richer the association the more the child brings to his 
reading. 

(4) If new material has been introduced so rapidly 
that the child has not assimilated it, let such work rest 
for a little time while games for the purpose of drilling 
on old words are played and, while a story is told, pre- 
pared for dramatization, and dramatized. During this 
exercise the vocabulary may be incidentally enlarged by 
a word or two. Needed information may be acquired, 
but let the first aim be that of enjoyment. 

(5) The stories that have lived in literature because 
of their own value give the children a desire for reading 
and a taste for better things. 

Dramatization.—A valuable opportunity is lost when 
teacher and pupils attempt to dramatize a story with- 
out first taking steps to prepare for that dramatiza- 
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tion. To know the story better, to live longer with it, 
to have additional opportunity for oral reproduction of 
the conversational parts, to imagine, to think, and to 
plan are the child’s part in the preparation for drama- 
tization. The teacher leads the class (1) to name the 
needed characters, (2) to discover what these characters 
say and do, (3) to name and locate the properties and 
places needed, and (4) last of all to assign the parts. 
This may be done by different children volunteering or 
by the class suggesting who would be good for various 
parts. The best means of assigning these characters is 
for different pupils to try out a part in front of the class, 
and a choice made as a result. This adds to the oppor- 
tunity for oral reading and self-expression. It is im- 
portant that the assigning of parts to individuals be 
left until last. If the child knows sooner just which 
character he is to represent, he is willing to think and 
plan for that part, but feels no need for helping to pre- 
pare for another pupil’s work. 

Phonics is the study of the sounds of letters and com- 
binations of letters for the purpose of helping the child 
to become independent in the mastery of new words. 
There are a number of accepted ways in use by which 
good results are obtained. The inexperienced teacher 
will do well to secure the reading manual, providing one 
has been made for her basic text. If there is none pub- 
lished for that particular series of readers, she should 
obtain a teacher’s guide or handbook that has been 
made for a similar type of book. After one plan of de- 
veloping phonics has been begun, it is not best to change 
to another, since it confuses the child. 

Presentation.—There are three chief steps included in 
the presentation of phonic elements: (1) the initial con- 
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sonant; (2) phonograms; and (3) the blend. Some teach- 
ers would begin the instruction in phonics the first day 
of the first school year. Others prefer to begin the sub- 
ject only after numerous sight words have been mas- 
tered. The following is a comparison of two types of 
procedure: 
Main Steps in the Presentation of Phonics 
(See discussion below) 


A. Beginning WITHOUT sight B. Beginning WITH sight 


words: 

(1) Initial consonant: 

(a) Present story or device to 
associate the sound with the sym- 
bol of a number of consonants. 
Example: f, t, d, etc. 

(6) Drill to fix 
learned. 


consonants 


(2) Phonograms: 

(a) One or two vowels taught (as 
above) and combined with the con- 
sonants to form initial phonograms. 
Example: fa, ta, da, etc. 

(6) Drill to fix phonograms 
learned. 


(3) Blend: 

(a) Initial phonogram is com- 
bined with consonants already 
mastered to form words. Exam- 
Diese tagaplusirtalStadat. cota 
plus ny is “tap,” 

(6) Drill to fix these words in 
mind as words. 


words: 

(1) Initial consonant: 

(a) Observe first letter of sight 
word to get sound of that letter. 
Example: from “hen” get sound 
of at 

(b) Lead pupils to think of other 
words beginning with same sound. 
Example: ‘“‘hen,”’ “‘hat,” “hand,” 
headea 

(c) Drill on consonants as 
learned. Note: Initial digraphs 
may be presented in this same 
manner. Example: “sh,” from 
“shall.” 

(2) Phonograms: 

(a) Lead pupils to think of words 
that rhyme with a known sight 
word. Example: “not” is sight 
word. Pupils give “lot,” “rot,” 
“tot,” etc. From this ‘‘ot” is dis- 
covered. 

(6) Drill to fix phonograms. 

(3) Blend: 

(a) Initial consonant is added to 
phonograms (or endings) learned 
to form words. Example: “‘h” 
plus ‘‘ot” is “hot.” 

(6) Initial digraph is added to 
phonogram. Example: ‘‘shot.” 

(c) Drill to fix words thus 
formed. 
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Discussion of Main Phonic Steps—(1) The initial 
consonant under type ‘‘A”’ procedure is given to the 
child as a new element. It is presented by means of a 
story or device in order to set up a strong association 
between the letter as the written symbol, and the sound. 
Example: Sound of “‘m” as the gentle sound that the 
cow gives at the pasture gate. As these sounds are 
taught they are reviewed and drilled upon until they 
become automatic. 

The initial consonant under type “B” is not wholly 
new, since it is found from sight words already known. 
The child becomes accustomed to the sound of “‘h” as 
in “‘hen” first, by pronouncing the sight word ‘‘hen”’ 
slowly, and second, by suggesting other words (not neces- 
sarily sight words) that begin in the same way. A sight 
word from which a phonic element is obtained is known 
as a ‘‘key”’ word. In the same manner the teacher con- 
tinues to present and review six or eight other con- 
sonants. Consonant digraphs may later be presented 
in the same manner. 

(2) The phonogram is a combination of a vowel sound 
with a consonant sound which may be pronounced as 
one syllable. Type ‘‘A,” after presenting one or two 
vowels (perhaps a and i), would combine the initial con- 
sonant with a vowel to get the initial phonograms. 
Examples: ma, fa, ta, da, ti, mi, etc. These are termed 
“initial”? since consonants will also be suffixed to form 
the latter part of words. Drill follows. 

Teachers using type “B,” after having obtained the 
initial consonants from sight words, would lead pupils 
to think of other words that rhyme with a known sight 
word. In this way the “ending” or imal phonogram is 
mastered and drilled upon for instant recognition. Ex- 
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ample: hot gives of, cat gives al, can gives an, bed 
gives ed. 

(3) The blend is the combination of a phonogram with 
another sound element. If the initial phonograms have 
been taught as in type “A,” they may now be blended 
with known consonants to form words. Examples: fa 
plus ¢ makes fat; ta plus p makes tap; mz plus t makes 
mit. These words developed through phonics may be 
used in games for quick recognition and drill. Additional 
words are formed through the presentation of other 
consonants, vowels, digraphs, and phonograms. 

Type “‘B,” having presented the final phonogram or 
ending, adds the initial consonant to form the word. 
Example: ¢ plus of makes cot ; f plus ed makes fed. These 
new phonetic words are used in games and drill as in 
type ‘“‘A,”’ and additional phonic elements are presented. 

Aspirates.—Great care should be used when pro- 
nouncing the phonic values of such letters as f, h, t, p, 
s, k, c, sh, ch, and tch that only the “‘breath” sound or 
aspirate is given. Many teachers pronounce the sound 
of “‘t” as “tuh” with the voice sound at the last of the 
syllable, and do not understand why the child fails to 
get a word from “‘tuh-ap.”” To pronounce the sound of 
“t” correctly, touch the tip of the tongue to the roof 
of the mouth just back of the teeth, then, at the same 
time the tip of the tongue is lowered, exhale without 
uttering a ‘‘voice”’ sound. 

Drill.—Whether the drill is upon phonic elements, 
sight words, phrases, and sentences, or upon some other 
material, it must be conducted rapidly, especially after 
the material is no longer strange to the pupils. The 
period should be short and each moment should be 
made to count. Concert work is not advised. Too many 
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teachers are content to stop short of mastery; they are 
satisfied by merely ‘“‘exposing” the children to subject 
matter. “Everlasting persistence is the price of safety.” 

Devices for Phonics and Word Drill.—(x) Have a list 
of words on the board. Select children by twos, giving 
each a pointer. As a word is called, see which child can 
find it first. 

(2) Have words on the board. A child thinks of one 
of these words, another child guesses it by saying, ‘Is 
it ‘do’?” pointing to “do.” The first says: “No, it is 
not ‘do.’” Continue until it is guessed. 

(3) Place two columns of words on the blackboard, 
using the same words but in a different order. At a 
signal, two children pass to the board and see which 
can say the column of words first. 

(4) Hide phonetic or word cards about the room. 
Allow children to hunt for them, taking only the ones 
they know. Who has the most? 

(5s) Racer.—Children stand in semicircle. One child 
stays on the outside of the semicircle, standing directly 
behind No. 1. Teacher starts in front of No. 1 on the 
inside of the semicircle, holding a package of word 
cards in her hand. She flashes a word card in front of 
No. 1; if he calls the word correctly before the child 
behind him calls it, he gets the card. If the child behind 
him is first to call it, they exchange places; teacher con- 
tinues to the opposite end of line, and if her cards are not 
exhausted begins with No. 1 again. The game is to 
hold one’s place in the semicircle and get as many cards 
as possible. 

(6) Have a “‘spelling-down” match to see which child 
can stand the longest, using either sight words or pho- 
netic cards (not spelling). 
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(7) Write sounds or words in a long line across the 
board, dividing them into two equal parts with a line. 
One child starts at each end, and erases the sound or 
word as he gives it, trying to get to the line first. 

(8) Place cards face down on the table. Two children 
take turns in turning them over. The one which says 
the sound first gets the card. The one wins who has 
the most cards. 

(9) Place cards in the chalk tray. Two children are 
chosen. After the teacher gives the sound, the children 
try to see who can first bring her the card illustrating 
the sound. 

(ro) Children stand in a circle. A card is given to 
every child except one; the child who has no card calls 
a sound, and the one having it runs around outside the 
circle. If he is caught before again reaching his place in 
the circle, the one who was “it” takes his card, and he, 
in turn, becomes “‘it.”’ 

(11) Chalk the Rabbit.—The teacher will either write 
words on the board or drop word cards, and the child 
will try to catch her by pronouncing the word before 
another is given. 

(12) Hurdle Race—Word cards may be placed on the 
floor. The children are to see how many hurdles they 
can make by calling each word before jumping over it. 

(13) Partner Race-—Words for drill are placed upon 
cards. Children form in two groups as for a relay race. 
The first set of partners race for a card flashed before 
them; the one who wins gets it, and they both proceed 
to the back of the line. The second set race for another 
card, etc. The line having the greatest number of cards 
wins. 

(14) Guessing Game.—Words are written upon the 
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board. One child chooses a word, the others guessing. 
Children have three turns to see if they can guess it. 

(15) Going to Town.—Have word cards on the board. 
See what good time the child can make by giving the 
words on the cards. (A watch should be used to time 
each.) 

(16) Teacher writes a phrase or a part of a phrase on 
the board. The children find the same in their books 
and read. 

(17) Place the cards along the edge of the board. 
One child is chosen for postmaster. First child: ‘Is there 
any mail for ‘little’?”’ Postmaster: ‘Yes, there is mail 
for ‘little,’”’ and gives him the card bearing the word 
“little.” Continue with other children until all cards 
are gone. 

Second and Third Year Reading.—A mount of work.— 
As a rule the rural school does not do much reading 
beyond primer work in the first year. In the second 
year, two or more first readers are covered, and, if the 
pupils read readily, a second reader may be attempted. 
It is better not to hurry the class, and one may even 
find it advisable to review a primer or two at the begin- 
ning of the year. One of the best remedies for poor 
reading in any grade is to place plenty of easy reading 
material within reach. A few interesting primers on the 
primary reading-table always prove worth while. 

Mechanics.—The mechanics of second-year reading 
are very similar to those of the first year. The child 
should read more rapidly, have better control over his 
voice, grasp more words at a glance, and have a greater 
degree of comprehension. If a group is found who have 
not developed these abilities, continue the use of flash- 
cards, and the type of work suggested for the first year. 
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Continue work needed in phonics. Do much review 
work and stress the application of the phonetic elements 
learned. 

The Story —The use of the story and of dramatization 
is still found necessary. The teacher will frequently find 
it helpful to read or tell a story to the group.* 

Assignments—Assignments following the recitation 
as well as other seat work must still be carefully pre- 
pared and given. Habits of listlessness and inattention 
—a willingness to let time come and go with little ac- 
complished—will grow upon one from his primary years, 
and will be a detriment to him all his life. 


SUGGESTIVE LEssOoN No. 1 


(SEAT-WORK AS WELL AS CLASS-WORK GUIDED BY 
QUESTIONS) 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


Teacher’s Aims.—To lead pupils to get the thought; 

To give practice in one type of silent reading; 

To increase rate by introducing time limit. 

Assignment.—‘ How many have seen a lion? Where 
did you see it? How large was it? How do you suppose 
a lion and a mouse would get along if they were to- 
gether? We have a story here which tells us how a lion 
and a mouse did get along. What do you suppose will 
happen? (Arouse curiosity.) Find page x and close 
the book on your finger. Before we can read this story 
we must know two words.” (Introduce and drill on 
gnawed and break. These words are not easily worked 
out by these pupils through phonics.) 

“You may take your books to your seats and find 
what happened to the lion and the mouse. What are 

* See Story and its Use, also Reading List. 
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you to look for?’’ (Whenever possible the study period 
should follow immediately.) 

Recitation.—Discussion.—‘What were you to look 
for as you read the story of ‘The Lion and the Mouse’ 
at your seats? Tell us what happened when the lion 
saw the mouse? What did the mouse say? Did the 
mouse ever keep his promise? How do you know?” 
(These are questions to test thought-getting and to add 
interest.) 

Since the pupil in his reading has gathered the main 
ideas only, a more careful reading by teacher and pupil 
will gain new ideas for the child, and will give him further 
practice in reading without losing his interest in the 
story. 

Questions for More Intensive Class Reading.—(z) 
“Look at the top of the page to see what the lion was 
doing as the story begins. See who can find it first. 
When you find the answer, sit up so ’'ll know when you 
are ready. (If a child has a tendency to call words with- 
out seeming to get the thought, insist on his giving the 
answer to these questions in his own words. If he can 
do this, it shows that he has sensed the meaning. If the 
pupil gets the thought readily but is careless about using 
the exact words of the text when he reads, require him 
to give the exact words of the story when he answers.) 

(2) Where was the mouse? See who can find it first. 

(3) What did the lion do? 

(4) How did the little mouse behave then? (There is 
a good chance here for various children to try to show 
just how the mouse would say this bit of conversation 
when he was frightened. In this manner oral reading is 
easily worked into a lesson which is otherwise largely 
silent reading.) 
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(s) Find how the lion answered, and think how he 
would say it. 

(6) Continue the questioning and reading in this 
manner. 

If some of the children seem to be reading too far 
beyond the section where the answer is given, ask ther 
to place a finger where they are reading. This shows the 
teacher that they have read too far and she may guide 
them. If possible, avoid telling pupils the exact loca- 
tion of the answer on the page. A part of this training 
is to be able to recognize the answer when seen. 


SUGGESTIVE Lesson No. 2 
THE FOX AND THE CROW 


Teacher’s Aim.—To lead pupils to get the thought in- 

dependently ; 

To give practice in one type of silent reading; 

To increase rate by introducing a definite time limit 

in supervised reading. 

Recitation.—Introduction.—“ All of us like to have 
people say things about us if they are nice. Is it fair 
to say things about people if those things are not true, 
even though they are nice things? If some one should 
try to make us think that we were better-looking than 
we are, or could do better things than we really can, 
we should say he was ‘flattering’ us. What does it mean 
to ‘flatter’ some one?” 

Body of Lesson.—‘‘ We have a story here about some 
one who was flattered. Would you like to find out what 
happened? Before we read it let us be sure that we 
know two words. (Review feathers and beautiful. Chil- 
dren will easily get the word flatter through phonics.) 
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Turn to page x and then close your book on your finger. 
What did we want to know? We shall see how many of 
you can read the entire page in two minutes and find out 
what happened.” Children read. At the end of the time 
allowed they are stopped promptly. Frequent use of 
this method will develop more rapid readers. The time 
may need to be lengthened at first. 

At the close of two minutes the teacher has the chil- 
dren close their books and asks them such questions as 
the following, to test comprehension: ‘“‘Where was the 
crow? What did the fox want? How did he plan to 
get it? Why did he get it? What did the crow say when 
she saw what she had done?”’ (As pupils become accus- 
tomed to this type of work more detailed questions may 
be used.) 

Other Suggestions for Silent-Reading Exercises.— 
(1) At times pupils may read as above after the teach- 
er’s direction: ‘‘I am going to see how many minutes it 
takes each of you to finish the story.” (Keep exact time 
for each pupil and test comprehension by questions.) 

(2) Write questions, directions, or other assignments 
on the board. Expect pupils to read silently and to re- 
spond promptly. 

(3) The class may be given a hint concerning a cer- 
tain incident in a story. Pupils read rapidly until the 
section mentioned is reached. This may be repeated 
with additional incidents throughout the story. A time 
limit is valuable. 

(4) Let pupils read from four to six minutes and then 
mark the last word read. Later count the number of 
words read and divide that sum by the number of min- 
utes used in the reading. According to Courtis’s stand- 
ards for his Silent-Reading tests, the second grade 
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should read 90 words per minute, and the third grade 
138 words per minute. The material used is, of course, 
suited to the grade. As a rule ‘the naturally rapid 
reader has a higher degree of comprehension than one 
who reads more slowly. 

(5) The children read a story silently and suggest 
other names for it. Give time limit. 

(6) The pupils may read a story and prepare several 
questions to ask other members of class in recitation. 
The teacher may place the best questions on the board. 
Use a time limit. 

(7) The pupils may read or reread a selection in a 
given time as a preparation for planning a dramatiza- 
tion. (See Dramatization.) 


SILENT-READING SEAT-WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES * 


The following helps are devised to provide for more 
educative seat-work and to furnish practice in silent 
reading in such a form that the busy teacher may be 
able to check results. After the children have mastered 
a sufficient vocabulary, which will probably not be be- 
fore the second half of the first year, and after they have 
been taught to follow directions, the exercises are placed 
on 7-inch by 9-inch mounting cards, and combined into 
sets for use. Each set should contain at least as many 
cards as there are pupils in the class, and no two cards 
should be exactly alike. This makes it possible to give a 
different card to each member of the class for several 
times. Few teachers have as yet realized the untried 


*Seat-work material developed by Edna B. Liek and her teachers, 
Gladys L. Kiefer, Agnes M. Nelson, Mabel Alexander, and published 
in the Kindergarten and First Grade, is used by permission. It has been 
rearranged to suit our purpose. 
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possibilities of silent reading as a means for providing 
educative seat-work. 

(x) A child with as little reading ability as one of the 
first-grade age must have great similarity in the read- 
ing material that is given him. It is helpful to relate the 
questions in an exercise to a central idea or topic, as 
in the following, where all questions relate to tools or 
implements. These questions are placed on stiff card- 
board. Accompanying them are miniature drawings on 
separate small cards, which are put into an envelope 
pasted securely to the back of the mount. The directions 
telling the child what to do are always put on the front 
of the card near the bottom. In this case the directions 
read: “Match the pictures to the questions.” 


What is used for cutting cloth? 
What is used for driving nails? 
What is used for chopping wood? 
What is used for sweeping the floor? 
What is used for cleaning the teeth? 
What is used for writing with ink ? 
What is used for digging a hole? 


(2) The questions are mounted as before. At the end 
of each question a square is cut out of the card. This 
permits the pupil to insert a strip of paper under the 
cut-out squares. He writes his answer to the question 
(using figures) in the open spaces. In this way when 
the pupil’s slip is withdrawn the card is permanent, and 
can be passed on to the next pupil. 


How many toes have you? [J 
How many arms have you? (J 
How many legs has a horse? LJ 
How many sides has a triangle? O 
How many cents in a nickel? OJ 
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How many days in a week? OJ 
How many stripes in our flag? O 


(3) The colors used are the six standard colors and 
the brown and black commonly found in the crayola 
boxes. On entering the room, the children find squares 
of colored paper fastened in various places about the 
room. If colored papers are lacking, they may be 
quickly made with crayons. The children read from the 
mount: 


Color a square like the one on the glass door. 

Color a square like the one on the sand table. 

Color a square like the one on the white curtain. 

Color a square like the one on the green window-shade. 


(4) Give to the child a pattern for a circle and the fol- 
lowing directions: 
Draw six circles: 


Out of the first circle make a watch. 

Out of the second circle make an apple. 

Out of the third circle make a wheel. 

Out of the fourth circle make a Jack-o’-Lantern. 
Out of the fifth circle make a sun. 

Out of the sixth circle make a ring with a stone. 


(5) When using an exercise of this kind the children 
fold their papers into squares or oblongs, and put a 
drawing in each space. Place the following on cards: 


Draw a picture of what you wear on your head. 
Draw a picture of what you wear on your legs. 
Draw a picture of what you wear on your feet. 
Draw a picture of what you wear on your hands. 
Draw a picture of what you wear around your neck. 
Draw a picture of what you hold over your head. 
Draw a picture of what you keep in your pocket. 
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(6) Cut a dozen or more small pictures and put them 
in the envelope at the back of the mount. On the front 
of the mount put the following: 

Find the pictures: 

AC DITdeineaenestenw ut ncr eer 
AGPITewitleay Olesen cwn a ncran 


AN axon? \oaiela) 2 Ghabiony saphonooce 
A boy reading a book......... 


(7) Cut pictures from old primers. Many of these 
illustrate the Mother Goose rhymes. The picture with 
the first line of the rhyme is pasted to the mount. The 
rhyme is pasted to heavy oak-tag and then cut apart 
according to its phrases, and slipped into the envelope 
at the back. 


There was an old woman 
Who lived | in a shoe, 
She had | so many children 
She didn’t know | what to do. 
She gave them | some broth 
Without any bread, 
She whipped them | all soundly 


And put them | to bed. 


The directions are: ‘‘Put the story together.” * 


* The same plan may be used with a story instead of a rhyme, in 
yhich case there is but one sentence to a line, and the section begin- 
ing each line is numbered in order to enable the child to arrange that 
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(8) Make rhymes similar to the following. Place four 
or five on one card. Cut out spaces inside the little 
squares, forming open places in which the children write 


the correct figures. 
Four little apples 
Hung on a tree 
One fell off 
Then there were LJ 


Four little ducklings 
Walking in a line 
Five more came along 

Then there were LJ 


Nine eggs and a mother hen 
When they hatch there will be 0 


Five little boys 
Sitting on a gate 
LJ more came 
Then there were eight. 


(9) Correct and incorrect statements: 
Directions: Put an X after those that are right. 


On rainy days the sun is bright 0 
On Sunday we go to church 0 

In winter trees are green 1 

In the morning we get up 0 

We go to school at night O 


(10) Mixed couplets: 
Directions: Put an X after those that are wrong: 


Two little blackbirds 
Who lived in a shoe 0 


much correctly. He must put in place the remaining sections to finish 
each sentence, then read it to the class. It must be a story in which he 
knows ‘‘what comes next.” 


8 
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Baa, baa, black sheep 
A pocket full of rye 0 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Simple Simon 
Met a pieman 0 


Jack and Jill 
Lived under a hill 0 


Old King Cole 
Has lost his sheep 0 


(11) Children put X in square after a sentence that 
is wrong: 
A kitty can cluck. 0 
A boy can fly. 0 


A girl can run. 0 
A bird can bark. 0 


(12) Cut into sections that are easy to illustrate a 
story such as ‘‘ The Three Bears.” The directions to the 
child are: “Make a picture for each part of the story.” 


Once upon a time 
There were three bears. 


Soon a little girl came along. 
Her name was Goldenhair. 


Goldenhair saw three bowls of porridge. 
Then Goldenhair saw three chairs. 
(13) Matching phrases. Those on the left are mounted. 


Those on the right are placed on small cards and put 
into the envelope at the back of the mount. 


2 
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We brush our teeth 

We scrub our hands 

We clean our nails 

We wear our rubbers 

We drink good milk 

We play out of doors, etc. 


(14) Mount a picture containing a number of objects 
easily recognized. Place on cards a number of phrases, 
naming objects in the picture, as well as some not in 
the picture. Children find the cards that name things 
in the picture. The directions read: ‘‘Find the cards 
that tell about the picture.” . 


Two happy children 
A train of cars 

A new doll 

A Christmas tree 

A jumping-rope 

A red top, etc. 


(15) Place the following statements on a card. This 
lesson comes in nicely after a lesson on the suffix “‘ing.”’ 
The figures may be formed with sticks: 


Draw a boy jumping rope. 

Draw a boy waving a flag. 

Draw a boy pulling a sled. 

Draw a boy picking a flower. 

Draw a boy going to school in the rain. 
Draw a boy going up a ladder. 


Make your pictures like these: 
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(16) A mounting-card is divided into halves vertically. 
At the top of one half is pasted a girl’s head cut from a 
fashion magazine. At the top of the other half a boy’s 
head is pasted. At the bottom of the card the following 
directions are placed: 

Jack and Betty are twins. 

They had a birthday party. 

Their birthday gifts are in the envelope. 
Put Betty’s under her picture. 

Put Jack’s gifts under his picture. 


In the envelope on the back of the mount are placed 
the cards containing the following phrases: 


a string of beads a doll with curls 
a jackknife a baseball 

a set of dishes a football 

a sailboat some marbles 

a brown muff a box kite 


(17) Cards contained in the envelope are matched 
with these sentences: 


(SENTENCES) (CARDS) 
A baby cat is called a kitten 
A baby horse is called a colt 
A baby cow is called a calf 
A baby dog is called a puppy 
A baby sheep is called a lamb 
A baby bear is called a cub 
A baby duck is called a duckling 


(18) Divide the mount into four rectangles. Label 
the rectangles, “Living-room,” “Kitchen,” ‘ Dining- 
room,” and ‘‘Bedroom.”’ Put the following phrases in 
the envelope at the back of the mount: 


a cook-stove a hairbrush » a rocking-chair 
an egg beater bedquilts a tin pan 
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a piano bench a bar of soap a brass bed 
china dishes a floor lamp a dustpan 


The directions read: ‘‘ Find where these things belong.” 

(19) The materials used in hand-work, such as paste, 
scissors, crayons, clay, etc., should be labelled. The 
teacher then writes on the board: 


Get the paste. 
Pass the scissors. 
Pass the clay. 


The children, without reading aloud, execute the com- 
mand. 

For many reasons it is desirable that children should 
be able to read their own names. The above exercise can 
be enhanced by adding a child’s name: 


Get the paste, John. 
Or: 


Mary may get the paste. 


(20) After several lessons on exercises of this kind the 
teacher may say, as she assigns the class their seat-work 
problem: “I have written something on the board 
which tells you what to do.” The children read silently: 


Make some clay dishes. 
Pass the papers, David. 
Pass the clay, George and Dorothy. 


Take out your crayons. 
Gerald may pass the paper. 
Draw a kitty. 

Draw a tree. 

Draw a bird. 
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(21) To prepare for seat-work exercises involving the 
“yes” and “no” questions, the teacher passes to each 
child a card bearing “yes” on one side, and “no” on 
the other. She has written on the board: 


Is your name John? 
Is your name Ralph? 
Is your name Ruth? 
Have you a kitty? 
Have you a doll? 
Have you a pony? 


The teacher points to a question. The children read 
silently and turn their cards so that the right answer is 
toward the teacher. 

(22) Matching pictures with sentences prepares chil- 
dren for matching phrases or pictures later on. The pic- 
tures are passed out to children and the sentences written 
on the blackboard. Each child finds the sentence that 
belongs to his picture: 

This is a bird. 


This is a house 
This is a girl. 


As fast as children learn the vocabulary of each exer- 
cise a similar exercise may be used in the seat-work 
period. The following illustrates a blackboard lesson 
and its adaptation to seat work: 

Blackboard. (Match pictures with sentences.) 

This is the house. 
This is the Big Bear. 


This is the Middle-sized Bear. 
This is the Little Bear. 


Seat work: 
Mary may pass the crayons. 
Donald may pass the paper. 
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Draw the bear’s house. 

Draw the Big Bear. 

Draw the three bowls of porridge. 
Draw the three chairs. 


(23) If children have read the Mother Goose rhymes, 
the following exercise may be used. Write on the black- 
board: 


Jack and Jill 

To fetch a pail of water, 
Went up the hill, 

And broke his crown, 
Jack fell down, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 


Children read the phrases and number them in correct 
order. 

(24) Cut pictures of house furnishings from a cata- 
logue and mount them on cardboard. Mark each with 
a price and put them into the envelope at the back of 
the mount. The following statements are mounted for 
children to fill in: 

Buy some things for your doll-house: 


The trunk will cost 0 
The bed will cost 0 
The chair will cost O 
The candle will cost O 


(25) In the following exercise children match oppo- 
site phrases. Those on the left are mounted on a card. 
Those on the right are placed on small cards. Directions 
read: ‘‘Find the opposites.” (Teacher will need to ex- 
plain directions.) 


To the left To the right 
Up to the top Down to the bottom 
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Big as a giant Little as a dwarf 
Hot as fire Cold as ice 
Fast as a hare Slow as a tortoise 


(26) Mount the questions, and the directions which 
read: “‘Find the answers.”’ Place the answers on small 
cards and put into an envelope on the back of the mount. 


What does the hen say ? Cluck, cluck. 
What does the duck say? Quack, quack. 
What does the cock say ? Cock-a-doodle doo. 
What does the turkey say? Gobble, gobble. 


(27) A lesson which the children enjoy, partly be- 
cause of its absurdities, consists of a series of questions 
to be answered by “‘yes” or “no.” The child is given 
a card on which is mounted this list of questions, and 
in the envelope are a number of small cards bearing 
“yes” or “no.” The instructions placed on the card 
are: ‘‘Answer these questions.” 


Is the sun black? Can a cow fly? 

Is the moon yellow? Can a rabbit hop? 
Is a frog green? Can a dog bark ? 
Is a tree pink? Can a pig read? 


(28) Place such questions as the following on a large 
card. In the envelope are placed small cards on which 
are printed the various colors, and also colored squares 
corresponding to the colors needed in answering the 
questions. The child is asked to place both the printed 
answer and the colored square opposite each question: 


What color is an orange? 
What color is a pear? 
What color is a frog? 
What color is coal; etc. ? 
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(29) Place the following instructions on a card and 
number each. The child then writes a figure beside 
every drawing he makes to indicate which statement it 
represents: 


. Make a picture of what a squirrel eats. 

. Make a picture of what a rat eats. 

. Make a picture of what a dog eats. 

4. Make a picture of what a rabbit eats; etc. 


W NY AH 


(30) The phrases below on the left are mounted; 
those on the right are placed on small cards. Directions 
for children to read are: ‘‘Give the animals their own 
homes.” 


A fox lives in a den. 

A boy lives in a house. 

A horse lives in a barn. 

A bird lives in a nest; etc. 


(31) This exercise was arranged similar to the above: 


The sheep gives wool. 
The goose gives feathers. 
The cow gives milk. 
The hen gives eggs; etc. 


(32) Place on a large card “Things that fly,” “Things 
that swim,” “Things that walk,” “Things that crawl,” 
“Things that hop.” Leave enough space under each to 
put the names of the insects, animals, etc., which would 
come under each heading. These names are placed on 
small cards. 


Things that fly: 
bird 
bee 
butterfly 
fly 
grasshopper 
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Things that swim: 
duck 
fish 
frog 
seal, etc. 


(33) This exercise requires children to classify animals, 
birds, etc., according to their covering. The headings 
are: ‘We are covered with fur,” ‘‘We are covered with 
feathers,” ‘‘We are covered with shell,” ‘‘We are cov- 
ered with hair.” The child lists the cards bearing the 
names of animals under the correct headings. 


We are covered with fur: 


kitten 
bear 
rabbit 
seal 


We are covered with feathers: 


hen 
owl 
duck 
turkey 


(34) One of the lessons that children enjoy most is 
similar to the above in that the chikdren put a number 
of phrases under the correct headings. 


When mother sews she uses: 

a needle and thread 

hooks and eyes 

a workbasket 

a silver thimble 
When mother washes she uses: 

a bar of soap 

a clothes-basket 

a clothes-line 

a washtub 
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When mother irons she uses: 


a hot iron 

a piece of wax 

an ironing-board 

a clothes rack, etc. 


(35) After the children have learned the sound of oo, 
they enjoy this lesson which takes the form of a puzzle. 
The questions are to be answered by a word that con- 
tains 00. 


Something boys wear on their feet boots. 


Something to sweep with broom. 
Something thread comes on spool. 
Something to sit on stool, etc. 


The Fourth Year.—The teacher’s chief purpose dur- 
ing the first three years of school is to lead the child 
to master the mechanics in order that he may learn to 
vead. By the time the fourth year is reached the pupil 
should be able to recognize words as rapidly, if not 
more rapidly, than he can pronounce them. This fact 
makes it necessary to decide at the beginning of the 
fourth year whether oral reading with its necessarily 
slowing-up process for pronunciation is to be stressed, or 
whether emphasis shall be placed upon silent reading 
so that the child may cover more material in a given 
time. The latter is demanded by the world outside of 
school.* 

Silent Reading.—Two facts make it imperative that 
the school give definite silent-reading instruction from 
the first year on: (1) after the earliest primary years a 
major part of the study is silent reading, (2) almost all 


*It is probably not wise for the rural school to combine the third 
year with the fourth year in reading. 
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of the reading in life beyond the classroom is silent. 
These facts mean that even while the mechanics of read- 
ing are taught and the pupils are learning to read such 
instruction should be given, and should increase in 
amount as the pupils proceed. From the time that a 
pupil or class of pupils can read faster than they can 
pronounce words, the chief emphasis should be on the 
silent-reading instruction. This should apply not only 
in reading, but in every content subject. Definite silent- 
reading training from the first year will relieve much of 
the shock which fourth-year pupils receive when they 
are suddenly required to do much silent reading from 
text-books. Subject-matter for silent-reading drills 
should be easy for the pupils and such as will benefit 
them. (See discussion below.) 

This does not mean that oral reading should be elimi- 
nated but that it should be limited to the field where 
it is useful. 

(a) Some Types of Weaknesses. 

(1) Lack of vocabulary. (Does not know word mean- 

ings. Slow recognition of words.) 

(2) Lack of power to organize thought while reading. 

(3) Poor memory, usually connected with (2). 

(4) Lack of power to concentrate. (Inattention.) 

(5) Oral reading habits carried over. (Lip and vocal 

movements.) 

(b) Probable Causes for Weaknesses. 

(x) Field of subject-matter too narrow and difficult. 

(2) Physical handicaps. 

(3) Low mental ability. (Rare cases.) 

(4) Defective methods of teaching. 

(c) Suggestive Exercises. 

(z) Do less oral reading and more silent reading. By 
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continuing the use of oral reading, the case is 
often made worse. 

(2) Study much reading material in the class period 
with books open, the teacher asking questions 
and the children finding the answers. 

(3) Give a time limit for an article to be read. Ques- 
tions and discussion follow to test compre- 
hension. 

(4) Test reading ability* so that each pupil knows 
his shortcomings, and may consciously endeavor 
to improve. 

(5) Use the sentence and phrase flash-cards. 

(6) Use materials from other content subjects. (See 
Geography and History.) 

(7) Read much easy material. 

Oral Reading.—The form of recitation in which one 
pupil after another stands to read his paragraph while 
the teacher scans the lesson for the first time, or while 
she helps a child in another part of the room, occurs all 
too frequently. There are selections in stories, poems, 
or classics which may be read aloud from choice. How- 
ever, as they are read it is best to have all books closed 
save the one in the hands of the reader. It then becomes 
the latter’s responsibility to enable his audience to get 
the message in its proper spirit and setting. 

(a) Some Types of Weaknesses. 

(1) Calling words without comprehending the mean- 

ing. 

(2) Miscalling or omitting small, unimportant words. 

(3) Grasping meanings but having a tendency to add 
or mispronounce words. 


* Silent Reading Bulletin. Extension Division, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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(4) Hesitation and repetition. 

(5) Monotonous tones. 

(b) Probable Causes for Weaknesses. 

(1) Mechanics of reading stressed at the expense of 

comprehension. 

(2) Handicapped by physical defects, especially of the 

eyes. 

(3) Power of comprehension exceeds rate of pro- 

nunciation. 

Source of Materials—The basic text together with one 
or two sets of supplementary readers forms the core of 
the reading material for this year. There should be ad- 
ditional material provided through the use of graded 
classics, which are now inexpensive and very helpful. 
Local libraries generally provide some plan whereby 
teachers may obtain books for schoolroom use. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to read stories which were 
read or told to them earlier in the grades. 

The Library Period.—No daily programme is complete 
which does not provide a library period for each division 
of the school. Furthermore, definite plans should be 
made to make that library period purposeful. Hints 
may be thrown out regarding a certain book, the first 
of a story may be read or told and left for pupils to fin- 
ish, or the teacher may place on the reading-table a 
collection of books about which she has in some other 
way aroused the children’s curiosity. 

The Fifth and Sixth Years.—Class Organization —Up 
to and including the third year it is usually not wise, 
even in the rural school, to combine two grades. Begin- 
ning with the fourth year, however, there is a possibility 
of lengthening the time devoted to reading for both 
teacher and pupil, by combining classes. Care must be 
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taken to place children of relatively like ability together. 
In case all grades are represented, the following plans 
for combination of classes are suggested: 


(A) 4 year 5 and 6 years 7 and 8 years 
(B) 4 and 5 years 6 year 7 and 8 years 
(C) 4 and 5 years 6 and 7 years 8 year 


As a rule the “A” plan is best. In case the fourth and 
the fifth years are average, and the sixth year is quite 
strong, “‘B” is preferable. Providing the fourth and 
sixth years are sufficiently strong, the ‘“C”’ plan might 
be adopted. In any case the work of the class must be 
begun at the point where the children need help, and 
must be continued to cover as much ground as seems wise 
under the circumstances. 

Aims.—lIf the teaching of reading has been done care- 
fully up to this point, the work of the fifth and sixth 
years should aim chiefly toward the development of 
power to comprehend and the further acquirement of 
definite knowledge as to how to study. Drills in silent 
reading should be continued. 

Comprehension.—Comprehension to a great degree 
depends upon one’s ability to use the study tools at 
hand. It also requires a rich background of experience. 
Since this experience can be gained from wide reading 
of material suited to the pupil’s ability, in addition 
to his own first-hand experience, it is evident that speed 
in silent reading contributes toward the right results. 
Frequently this purpose is defeated by the use of read- 
ing matter that is too difficult for the pupil. This 
reading should not be confined to subject-matter in the 
reading text. Children of this age should be led to enjoy 
suitable material on such topics as nature, history, 
travel, and industry, as well as a wide field of literature. 
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There seems to be a close relationship between ability 
to read and progress through school. 

Mechanics.—In case pupils are found in this group 
who still read words without understanding what is read, 
who stumble or repeat, who (in oral reading) read in a 
loud or monotonous tone, or whose rate is entirely too 
slow, the helps as suggested for the first four years 
should be used. 

How to Study.—The formation of study habits should 
be begun in the primary years, and should be continued 
in each successive year throughout the elementary 
course. The teacher who realizes how few there are in 
the upper grades, in high school, and even in college, who 
know how to study effectively, will understand how the 
help she gives in this line to the intermediate and ad- 
vanced groups of children is one of her greatest contribu- 
tions as an instructor. In order to obtain the best re- 
sults the child must realize the need for study habits; 
he must have definite plans for handling various assign- 
ments; and he must report the results of using those 
plans when mastering other lessons. The following 
lesson illustrates one type of procedure: 


HOW TO STUDY LESSON * 
Topic.—Bringing a Problem to One’s Reading. 
Teacher’s Aim.—To help the children to recognize 

the problem, and to solve this problem through 
purposeful reading. 


INTRODUCTION 


Subject Matter Method 
Did you ever hear any one say he has 
read his lesson four or five times and does 

* Planned by Leila Stevens. 
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A. The 
Cabbage 
Worm. 
Agricul- 
tural text, 
p. 165. 

B. Sugar 
Plants. 
Maple 
Products, 
p.9217: 
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not remember it? What is the trouble? 
When you want to study a lesson like his- 
tory or geography, what do you do? Why 
would questions make it easier to study a 
lesson? Then if you know what to look 
for you will not have to read the lesson 
five times. 

Open your books to page 165. As you 
look at that page have you any idea what 
the author is going to tell you? How do 
you know? 

Pupil’s Aim.—To find what the author 
is going to tell by looking at the page. 


Bopy 


A. What do you expect him to tell 
about the Cabbage Worm? Do you all 
agree? Read to see if you are right. 

Why do you not need questions on the 
board with a book like this? 


B. Turn to page 217. Why are those 
words in the middle of the page? What do 
you think the author will tell you about 
sugar plants? About which ones do you 
already know? 

Perhaps he knows of others. Read that 
paragraph to see if he does. 

What do you expect to hear about next ? 
Why? What do you think he will tell about 
maple products? Read that paragraph to 
see if you are right. 
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Ca. Rice; C. Let us try another page, 231. About 
ps23t: what do you expect to hear? What would 
you tell farm children about rice? Read 
to see if the things that you expected to 
find are there. 
Was it what you expected? 


CLOSING 


Turn to your history lesson assigned for 
to-morrow. Do you see any such helps 
there? How may they help you in study- 
ing the lesson? Tell us to-morrow in what 
way this plan helped you in the study of 
the history lesson. 


Suggestive Exercises for Fifth and Sixth Reading and 
Study.—(1) Review suggestions given for fourth 
year. 

(2) The pupils read a paragraph rapidly, then state 
the chief thought briefly. Read a story once 
and state the content concisely. 

(3) The class reads essential parts in answer to teach- 
er’s questions. 

(4) From paragraph headings pupils speculate upon 
possible questions to be answered through 
reading. Read and verify. 

(5) Pupils make thought questions to be answered by 
the other members of the class. 

(6) The class provides paragraph headings for some 
story or article in the text or in supplementary 
material. 

(7) They add two or three points under each para- 
graph heading given in (6). (Introduces the 
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outline.) Practise in reading quickly to locate 
such factors. 

(8) Call attention to new words in the assignment and 
help with difficult phrases and figures of speech. 

(9) The teacher assigns reports to be given in geog- 
raphy or some other subject. The pupils talk 
from a simple outline as in (6) and (7) above. 

(10) Test the pupils for speed and comprehension. 
(See Silent Reading Bulletin, in Bibliography.) 

(11) The pupils learn the purpose and how to make 
use of footnotes, bibliography, guides to refer- 
ences, different kinds of type, paragraph head- 
ings, summaries, information in appendix, in- 
dex, table of contents, questions and exercises 
given by the author, preface or introduction, 
and outlines. 

(12) The teacher assigns an interesting story by means 
of a few well-chosen thought questions, which 
the pupils answer through study so that they 
may take part in an informal discussion during 
the recitation the following day. 

(13) The teacher guides outside reading by sugges- 
tions and discussions in class as to interests 
found in good literature. 

(14) She encourages the pupils to read books or stories 
and to tell the most interesting parts to the 
class. 

(15) Teach the pupils how to use magazines and news- 
papers to advantage, what helps they give, and 
where to find the various sections and items. 

Questioning.—It is surprising to note how few teach- 

ers realize the importance of good form in questioning, 
although the question is one of the most important tools 
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used in the process of instruction. The two chief types 
are the fact question and the thought question. The 
former calls for an answer that has been more or less 
clearly stated in the lesson, while the latter necessitates 
the reconsideration of conditions, events, and possibili- 
ties by the pupils in order that they may formulate an 
opinion of their own. 

During her preparation of the lesson the teacher should 
plan brief, definite questions. Care should be taken that 
these do not give evidence of the answer expected. 
Teachers are warned repeatedly against the frequent use 
of the question which may be answered by ‘‘yes”’ or 
“no” since it affords an opportunity for guessing. If it 
is necessary to use this form occasionally, it should be 
followed by the word “why,” in order that the pupil 
may still be required to think. 

It is never wise to question the pupils in rotation since 
it encourages inattention on the part of those pupils who 
realize that they will not at that time be held respon- 
sible. Neither is it wise to call the pupil’s name before 
asking the question, for the attention of the remainder 
of the class is lost as far as that particular answer is 
concerned. 

Study of the Classic.—As a rule both teacher and pupil 
fail to enjoy as they might the study of the average 
classic.* Much of this is due to the manner of teaching 
such selections. In the study of a poem, it has been 
found advisable for the teacher first to read the entire 
unit to the class in order that the selection as a whole 
may be grasped and enjoyed. This step is just as neces- 
sary for the development of the classic. Most pupils 


* Read the discussion on poem study under fifth and sixth year lan- 
guage. 
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can not give a connected synopsis of the story after it is 
studied. Difficult passages or detailed portions not di- 
rectly connected with the story as a whole may be 
omitted or summed up in a few words as the teacher 
reads. For lack of time, when studying a long classic, 
parts may be briefly related. However, the more simple 
narrative portions should be read in order to acquaint 
the pupils with the author’s mode of expression. 

During the second reading the child should study the 
selection more carefully for himself so that he may 
understand it better, and appreciate it more fully. 
By means of assigned exercises, questions, and prob- 
lems, he should be led to make investigations and dis- 
coveries. This work should not degenerate into a lesson 
which has as its sole purpose word study or phrase 
analysis. The second reading will probably require more 
time than the first. 

A third reading or summary of some type is often de- 
sirable. The class should complete the study by means 
of some exercise which serves to present again the classic 
asa unit. This may be done in various ways. The three 
readings do not become monotonous to the pupil if care- 
fully planned, each being conducted in a different man- 
ner and for a different purpose. 


SUGGESTIVE STUDY OF THE CLASSIC 


“The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” (Fifth and Sixth 
Years)* 


Aims.—To help the children to understand and to en- 
ter into the spirit of the story; To emphasize choice 
of words and means of expression. 


* Plan for teaching the longer selections. 
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First READING 
(Orally by the teacher) 


Aims of First Reading.—To permit the children to en- 
joy the story as a whole; To lead them to want to 
know more about it. 


Lesson I 
Beginning of First Reading 


(A) Approach.—How many have read, or have heard 
about travelling minstrels or magicians? What have you 
heard about them? We have for our lesson to-day a 
story about one of these wanderers. 

(B) Body of Lesson.—(1) Setting of the Story —The 
setting is sketched in a vivid manner by the 
teacher as she uses maps, pictures, and the 
blackboard. 

(2) Beginning of the First Reading—The teacher 
reads the first 154 lines, or to the incident in 
which the Piper asks for his pay. The only 
break in the story may be when the teacher 
pauses now and then to comment in way of 
explanation, or to ask a question to test the 
pupils’ comprehension or ability to follow. 
(This is often a test of the teacher’s prepara- 
tion, and teaching-power.) 

Such comments as the following are desira- 
ble: In connection with the reading of lines 21 
to 32 the teacher asks: “‘Why could the people 
go to the Town Hall and talk as they did? 
What similar power do we have?” Lines 33 to 
42: “Why were the Mayor and his companions 
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fearful?”’ Line 63: ‘How does this bit change 
our idea of him?’’ Lines 76 to 79: ‘“‘ When does 
he generally use his power?” Lines 122 to 126: 
“Who was drowned ?”’ 

Closing for Lesson One.—‘‘What have the people 
seemed to have forgotten? Do you think they will pay 
it? Why? What do you think the Piper will do? What 
has happened up to this time that makes you think so? 
We shall see to-morrow what did happen.” 

Assignment.—Pupils do not have books in their hands 
during the first reading. They will not read or study 
the story until the teacher has first finished it with them. 
This assignment may be to read, reread, or reproduce 
something concerning minstrels or magicians. It might 
be to sketch in words or with pencil some picture sug- 
gested by the teacher’s reading thus far. 


Lesson II 


Finish First Reading. (Some long classics require 
three or more lessons for First Reading.) 

Conduct recitation as in Lesson I. 

Assignment.—A pproach to Assignment.—‘‘ If some one 
should ask you now about the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin, you should be able to discuss it with him. 
Why do you suppose Browning wrote it?” Pupils dis- 
cuss. The teacher then explains that it was written from 
an old myth to amuse a boy who was shut in because of 
illness. It was given for the sake of furnishing the lad 
something to illustrate. Let us see for to-morrow if we 
can find something more of how Browning built inter- 
esting situations into his story. It may be that we, too, 
can illustrate some of them. 
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Questions and Exercises.—These are assigned at this 
time and should cause the pupils to begin the second 
reading. (Lines 1 to 97.) 

(1) Tell how you think the old city must have been 

located along the river. 

(2) How does the author tell us that there were a 
great many rats? 

(3) Why did the people think the council would not 
rid them of their vermin? 

(4) What effect did the visit of the people have upon 
the council? What line best shows the Mayor’s 
feelings? How would you say. those words to 
show how he felt? (Oral reading opportunity.) 

(5s) How does Browning describe the Mayor? 

(6) Why do you suppose the author gives the Piper 
such a strange appearance? 

(7) Why do his fingers seem eager to play the pipe? 

(8) What made the Mayor so extravagant that he 
offered fifty times what the Piper asked? Did 
he mean it? Why? 


SECOND READING 
(By the pupils, chiefly silent) 

Aims of Second Reading.—To help pupils to know the 
story better; To encourage them to think through 
and to interpret various situations in the story; 
To lead them to begin to notice the author’s man- 
ner of expression. 


Lesson I 


Beginning Second Reading (Lines 1 to 97).—Discus- 
sion.—If this type of work has not been done before, or 
if it is found difficult, it might be profitable to conduct 
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the recitation as a study period with all books open, the 
teacher guiding and supervising. All assignment ques- 
tions should be freely and easily discussed in aninformal 
manner. Avoid a dry, technical, artificial procedure. 


Lesson II 


Continue Second Reading (Lines 98 to 191.) Ques- 
tions assigned as above. 


Lesson III 


Finish Second Reading (Lines 191 to end.) Questions 
and exercises assigned as above. 

Assignment.—A pproach to Assignment.—Do you sup- 
pose this story could be dramatized? What would be 
difficult about it? Would you like to try? 

Preparation of Third Reading.—For to-morrow you 
may choose the sections which you believe could be dram- 
atized. Read them carefully, decide how many char- 
acters you will need, and what kind of person each is. 
Form any plans you believe you will need in order to 
make the story clear to an audience. We will then word 
the conversation in our language lesson. 


TurIrD READING 
(Summary) 


Aims.—To summarize the classic in an interesting 
manner; To add to the enjoyment of the selection. 
Preparation for, and perhaps completion of drama- 
tization.—(See steps in preparation for dramatization.) 
—Such productions developed through class work make 
ideal school programmes. Contrast their value with 
much that is given in the form of “dialogues.” 
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Other Forms Which the Third Reading May Take 
Are Suggested.—(1) Prepare to discuss the 
character you like best, and give passages to 
illustrate. 

(2) Prepare to discuss the character you like least, and 
give passages to illustrate. 

(3) Locate the best ‘‘action picture” and tell why you 
chose it as best. 

(4) Suppose an incident in a certain part of the story 
to be different, how might the story have con- 
tinued ? 

(5) Choose the best descriptive picture and tell why 
you chose it. 

(6) Pantomime: Prepare as for dramatization, but 
make meaning clear without use of words. 

(7) Choose the part you like best and memorize it. 
Tell us why you chose it. 

(8) Plan a movie, telling which parts could be given 
and how, which parts you would omit, and 
why, and what wording would need to be 
flashed on the screen. 

(9) Prepare for an informal discussion as to why the 
author wrote the selection of parts you en- 
joyed most. 

Seventh and Eighth Years.—As a rule the seventh 
and eighth years in the rural school may be combined. 
There is little that is definitely new in this work. The 
purpose is a continuation of the aims as stated for the 
fifth and sixth years. The fact that the subject-matter 
increases in difficulty calls for additional training in 
comprehension, organization, and study habits. Upon 
these the chief emphasis should be placed. As the pupil’s 
horizon widens, more experiences are needed as a back- 
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ground for interpretation of the new material read, 
hence the need for wider reading than before. Teach 
how to study geography, how to master civics, and how 
to read arithmetic problems. Further help in this type 
of reading may be found in the suggestions for history 
and geography. The exercises suggested for the fifth and 
sixth reading and study apply equally well in these 
grades. Much depends upon the thoroughness of the 
preceding instruction. 


HOW TO STUDY LESSON * 


Topic.—Finding the Important Points. 

Teacher’s Aim.—To help the students discriminate 
between the important and the unimportant, so 
that they will be better able to judge what is perti- 
nent to their immediate use. 


INTRODUCTION 
Subject Matier Method 

Catching cold and (Write references on the board.) 
curing a cold. No doubt you have noticed how 
Reference: many people have colds. If you 
(1) Text: Personal were going to find out about colds 
Hygiene. which of these references would 
(2) Text: Personal you rather have, No. (1) or No. 

Hygiene, (2)? Why? 
Chap. 22. Suppose you started out to find 


out about colds by yourself, and 
you had no references except the 
book. How would you know what 
to read? 


* Planned by Leila Stevens. 
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(A) Chap. 22. 


(B) Chap. 18. 


(C) Chap. 7, 
PP. 92-95. 


Pupil’s Aim.—To find a given 
subject, and without a reference, 
study about it in a given book. 


Bopy 


(A) (Give out books.) Find 
the place where you would begin 
reading. What page is it? How 
would you find it? (Compare with 
others, accepting the right sugges- 
tion.) How did you know that 
was the place to read? Read what 
it tells about colds. 

Where did you stop? How 
many stopped there? Why ? What 
did you find out about catching 
cold? What did you learn about 
curing a cold? Why did you not 
read more? 

(B) Were you ever stung by a 
bee? What did you do for it? 
Suppose you had been alone when 
you were stung. You had noticed 
that in this book it tells what to 
do for a bee sting, but you do not 
remember. What would you do? 
Who will be the first to find out 
what todo? What would you do? 
How did you find it? Why did 
you not read the rest of the chap- 
ter? 

(C) What drinks do your health 
chores tell you are good for you? 
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What drinks do they say not to 
take? I wonder if your book 
would agree. When you have 
found the chapter that tells us 
that, give us the page. Will you 
read the paragraphs which you 
think tell about drinks? What 
did you find? 


CLOSING 


Why did you not read the 
whole chapter to find out about 
any of these things? How can you 
tell what to select? Why do you 
not begin at the beginning of the 
chapter and read till you find what 
you want? In what other sub- 
jects do you need to know what 
to select? When you study any 
of these subjects in this way, the 
class would like to hear how you 
did it, and how it helped you. 


HOW TO STUDY LESSON * 


Topic.—Tying Up What We Know with Our Reading. 

Approach.—‘‘ We are going to perform an experiment 
to-day to see what results we get. I am going to say one 
word, and when you hear the word, see if you can think 
of something in your own experience of which the word 
reminds you. 

The first word is cold. Of what does it make you 
think? (Various children report.) 


* Planned by Eldred Ash. 
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“Ts it not interesting of what different things we 
think? Let us try another word? This time we will 
take the word picnic. Of what does this make you 
think ?” 

Development.—‘ We find that every word that we 
mention calls something to our mind. Let us see if it 
is so with things that we read. You may take your read- 
ers and open them to page 13. Read the first paragraph 
and see if the thought calls anything to your mind. 
(Children read the paragraph which is about a little 
crippled boy.) Of what did this paragraph make you 
think ?” 

“You may turn to page 121 and see if the first para- 
graph there reminds you of anything. (Children read 
paragraph about a boy building a raft, and of his fall 
from the raft into the water.) Of what did it remind 
you?” 

“‘Let us see if poetry makes us think about something 
we know. Turn to page 150 and read the first two stanzas 
of ‘The First Snowfall.’ Of what does this poem remind 
you?” 

“That is fine. We find that everything that we read 
makes us think of something we already know. I won- 
der if that is of any value to us.” 

Closing.—‘‘ Those are good suggestions that you have 
given. Let us see when we read our history and geog- 
raphy lessons if we can find things related to those we 
already know. You may each tell us to-morrow what 
you thought of when you read those lessons.” 
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SUGGESTIVE STUDY OF CLASSIC 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
(Seventh and Eighth Years) 


Aims.—To help the children to understand and to en- 
joy the story; To lead them to speculate as to why 
the author wrote the poem. 


First READING 
(Orally by the teacher) 


Aims of First Reading.—To place the story as a unit 
before the class; To help them to enjoy it so that 
they may be interested in further study of the classic. 


Lesson I 
Beginning the First Reading 


(1) Approach You remember the story that we 
had concerning Sir Galahad, who searched for and found 
the Holy Grail. (If this story has not been taught, it 
should be given as a lesson preceding this as preparation 
for the ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’)* What seemed to be 
necessary before any knight might succeed in the quest ? 
I have a story here that Lowell has written about another 
knight who went in search of the Holy Grail. This 
knight was Sir Launfal. Would you like to see in what 
ways Sir Launfal was like Sir Galahad? 

“Sometimes a good story-teller, before beginning to 
relate an incident, may make a few remarks to hint 
about his story, or to arouse our curiosity. What does 

*See Reading List. MacLeod, Book of King Arthur and His Noble 


Knights, or other Stories of King Arthur and His Knights of the Round 
Table. 
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Lowell seem to suggest in these first eight lines that I 
am going to read?” Before reading the teacher may 
first sketch, in her own words, what the author says in 
these lines. The class speculates on the “‘mood”’ of the 
“‘story-teller,” and what kind of a story he is about to 
relate. It may also suggest the early uncertainty of a 
life which later worked its way out and found itself. 
Compare with Sir Galahad.” 

(2) Body of Lesson.—(a) “Notice, as I read, how often 
the author has nature help, not only Launfal, but all 
people.”’ (Teacher reads lines 9 to 20 without further 
comment, emphasizing points concerning nature as she 
reads.) 

(b) ‘As I read, watch for the one thing that Lowell 
says is free for his knight.”’ (Reads lines 21 to 32.) 

(c) “Notice nature’s help again. See if you ever felt 
as Lowell seems to feel here.”” (Teacher reads lines 33 
to 95, entering with the author into the spirit of the 
season.) “‘If this knight’s story is in any way like Sir 
Galahad’s, what seems to have been Sir Launfal’s vow?” 
(The teacher may prepare beforehand to shorten a pas- 
sage or Clarify it, at any place by relating the section in 
her own words. It is not well to éel/ the entire poem, 
however, since it prevents the class from becoming ac- 
quainted with the beautiful manner in which the author 
has told the tale.) 

(d) ‘As I read the next lines quickly (96-108), note 
what seems to happen. (Pupils report.) Now what is he 
joing? (Dreaming.) Of what do you guess he is dream- 
ing 2” 

(3) Closing.—‘Our lesson for to-morrow tells of his 
Jream, in which we discover more of his experiences that 
might resemble those of Sir Galahad.’’ (Pupils should 
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not have access to the story until after the first reading 
is completed.) 

(4) Assignment.‘ How many know where you can 
find, before to-morrow’s lesson, stories, information, or 
pictures about knights?” (After pupils report, teacher 
gives any references to library, encyclopedia, poems, or 
readers that she has been able to locate.) ‘‘Each one 
of you may prepare to contribute something on knights 
for to-morrow’s work.” 


Lesson II 


First Reading Continued 


(1) Approach‘ What did you discover about knights 
that we have not had before?” (Brief reports are made. 
Since time is short, any pupil who has a story simply 
recommends it to the class to read later.) ‘‘Where was 
Sir Launfal when we left the story yesterday? Why was 
he not in his usual bed?” 

(2) Body of Lesson.—(a) “This time as I read, you 
may look again for the comfort nature gives, but notice 
the one thing that seems to be out of tune.”’ (Teacher 
reads lines 109 to 127.) ‘‘Who is responsible for the 
castle being so different, so cold, so shut in even from 
helpful nature?” (Such men as Sir Launfal and his 
people made it asitis. Perhaps this is the result of pride.) 
“What will Sir Launfal probably have to learn before 
he ever finds the Holy Grail?’’ (Helpfulness, service, 
and love for others.) (6) ‘‘What is happening here?” 
(Read lines 128 to 146. Pupils report. Lead them to 
see that he is only dreaming as yet.) (c) “Watch closely 
for this next picture as I read.” (Teacher reads impres- 
sively lines 147 to 158.) ‘‘Why did his heart stand still 
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like a frozen waterfall?” ‘‘See if you do not consider 
this to be an unusual beggar.”’ (Read lines 159 to 173). 
“What is a leper? Have you any idea why the author, 
in this story, made this beggar so unusual?” (Pupils 
speculate, but if they do not connect it with the search 
for the Holy Grail, leave question to be answered later.) 
(d) ‘At what time of life did Sir Launfal dream that he 
went on the search? At what season of the year was 
it? Listen as I read the Prelude or Introduction to part 
two of the story, and decide what time of life the poem 
suggests that the knight returned.” (Read lines 174 to 
224.) “Have you guessed what time of year it was?” 
If pupils give opinion teacher says: “Listen a little 
farther to be sure you are right.” (Read lines 225 to 239.) 
‘“What time of his life was it?” 

Closing. —“Lowell tells us that when the knight re- 
turned, a leper was by the gate. To-morrow we shall 
discover what happened, and whether he had found the 
Holy Grail.” 

Assignment.—“‘You may go to your seats, think over 
the story as far as we have read it, and prepare to tell 
in our oral-language period an experience that Sir Laun- 
fal might have had while on his quest. Since the author 
does not tell us, you may have him do what you wish.” 


Lesson III 
First Reading Completed 

(x) Approach—*I was very much interested in your 
accounts of Sir Launfal’s quest for the Holy Grail. As 
far as we have read, has Sir Launfal started on his 
search?” (Some pupils may understand that he has 
gone, others will realize he has only been dreaming. Dis- 
cuss and convince all.) 
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(2) Body of Lesson.—(a) (Stanza I, of Part Two may 
be briefly related in the teacher’s own words.) ‘ How 
does the dream here show the difference between the 
person he was, as he went forth, and the one he was as 
he returned?” (Read lines 250-257. ‘‘Deep in his soul 
the sign he wore.”) (0) “What does he do to keep 
warm?” (Read lines 258-272.) (c) ‘During Sir Laun- 
fal’s musing he is interrupted by the leper. Notice what 
happens and see if you know why.” (Read lines 273 to 
333.) ‘‘What occurred? Why? Had he actually found 
the Holy Grail? What had he found? How could he 
learn without actually going on the search? Notice the 
difference in the castle now.’ (Read lines 334 to the 
close.) ‘‘How do you account for the difference ?”’ 

(3) Closing —‘ What other stories have you had that 
you like as well as this one?” 

(4) Assignment.—‘ What is a crusade? What did we 
say the Holy Grail was? Sir Galahad, then, took part 
in a holy crusade. Lowell felt very deeply indeed on the 
question of slavery. He saw the wrong that slavery did, 
both to the black man and to the white man. He saw 
the black man being wronged and the white man wrong- 
ing himself. The Civil War was to him a holy war. He 
wrote this poem in forty-eight hours. He wanted to 
show that the whites, pictured as Sir Launfal, had far 
to go before they gained the place God would have them 
reach as His people. This goal was their Holy Grail. 
Did Sir Launfal find Ais Holy Grail? Why? Be ready 
to-morrow to discuss the following points: 

(a) Read carefully, from lines 9 to 95, noting any 
reference which you believe the author makes 
to man’s shortcomings because of such things 
as slavery. 
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(0) Read again noting how bountiful and helpful 
Mother Nature tries to be. 

(c) Since this introduces the early part of the knight’s 
life, note the parts which seem to compare with 
the care-free, light-hearted spirit of the youth, 
Sir Launfal.” 


SECOND READING 
(By pupils, chiefly silent) 
Aims of Second Reading.—To help the pupils to a 
better understanding and greater enjoyment of the 


poem; To encourage them to think; To lead them 
to appreciate correct and artistic English. 


Lesson I 
Beginning Second Reading 


The pupils report concerning points assigned, and the 
class discusses various opinions in an informal manner. 
The teacher guides and explains where necessary. 

Assignment.—Further questions and problems, as in 
Lesson I: 

(a) Do you think Sir Launfal really intended to go 

on the search? What evidence have you? 

(b) Why does Lowell represent the more wealthy peo- 
ple as “‘shut in” in stanza two of part first ? 

(c) How does the author succeed in making us see the 
dazzling knight as he came through the arched 
gateway? 

(2d) How does Lowell picture to us both master and 
slave in stanza five? Why did the master foss 
the coin to the slave? 

(e) What are we to understand by stanza six? 
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Lesson II 
Continue Second Reading 


Again pupils report findings, class discuss informally, 
and teacher adds where she can further carry out her 
aims. 

Notre.—This selection would probably require four 
such lessons under the second reading. 


THIRD READING 
(Summary) 


Aims of Third Reading.—To bring the selection to- 
gether again as a unit; To make upon the pupil’s 
mind a more lasting impression regarding a promi- 
nent classic. 

Discuss exercises assigned for this lesson, or series of 
lessons, which may be as follows: (a) To select from the 
poem four to ten lines which you like best, and memorize. 
Tell why you like them more than others. (6) If you 
were to organize and prepare “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” for a moving picture, what parts would you choose 
to show on the screen? What parts could not well be 
used? What explanations would necessarily need to be 
flashed on the screen? Word three such explanations. 

Nore.—If the class seems quite interested, a second 
lesson might be assigned by means of committees, each 
responsible for the completion of a section, or in case 
of a small class, each section could represent an addi- 
tional lesson. For other means by which the third 
reading may be conducted, see suggestions given under 
fifth and sixth years. 

Measuring Results.—If the teacher has had training 
in the use of scientific tests and measurements, she will 
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be able to use those suggested in the bibliography, as 
well as others, in the measurement of the work and 
ability of her pupils. 


PROBLEMS 


(1) Compare the methods by which the manuals of two dif- 
ferent sets of readers plan to present phonics. 
(2) By means of the following points judge four or five primers 
as good, fair, poor. 
(a) Nature of content (word and sentence, story, rhyme, 
etc.). 
(b) Pictures (interest, coloring, arrangement on page). 
(c) Vocabulary (words natural to child, rate of introducing 
new words, plan of teaching phonics). 
(d) Miscellaneous—(1) Print—size and shade. Example 
of correct type: 


Tom gave the egg to the cook. 


(2) Paper—finish (dull not glazed), 
color (cream is best), 
thickness (print should not show through). 
(3) Lines (somewhat uniform in length, not broken by in- 
serted illustrations.) 

(3) Give an illustration of each type of question. 

(4) Write out at least five good questions which would guide 
a fifth and sixth grade group in the study of a reading lesson. 

(5) Choose a story and plan a series of lessons by means of 
which the story is to be presented, dramatized, used as a basis 
for seat work, and read. Plan any further work desirable as 
follow-up work, 

(6) With a definite primer in mind, plan (a) the preparation 
for the text, (b) the introduction of the primer, and (c) the seat 
work to be used in connection with a and b. 

(7) Indicate definitely your procedure in the dramatization of 
a designated story. 

(8) Prepare phrase and sentence flash-cards based on your 
adopted text. 
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(9) Plan two different lessons to be conducted as silent-reading 
exercises for intermediate grades. 

(ro) Arrange a definite exercise by which the pupils are taught 
to study in a more efficient way. 

(xr) Choose a classic, such as ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” or “Evangeline,” and make a detailed plan showing 
how you would present it to a class of seventh or eighth year 
pupils. 

(12) With the two poorest readers of your school in mind, try 
to determine the reasons for such lack of ability. Lay out a 
plan of procedure by which you would endeavor to strengthen 
the weaknesses. 

(13) What may be the difference between studying a lesson and 
reading it over three times? 

(14) What are the outstanding factors in the teaching of 
fourth-year reading? of fifth and sixth year reading? of seventh 
and eighth year reading ? 

(15) What can be done to aid the child in the appreciation 
of good reading? 
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READING LIST 
First AND SECOND GRADES 


Adelborg. Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 
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Baldwin. Second Fairy Reader. American Book Co., New York. 

Bannerman. Little Black Sambo. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 

Blaisdell. Boy Blue and His Friends. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Blaisdell. Child Life in Tale and Fable. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Brooke. Golden Goose. Frederick Warne, New York. 

Brooke. Johnny Crow’s Party. Frederick Warne, New York. 

Brown. The Plant Baby and Its Friends. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 

Burgess. Goops and How to Be Them. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 

Burgess. More Goops and How Not to Be Them. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 

Caldecott. Hey-diddle Picture Book. Frederick Warne, New 
York. 

Cox. Brownies; Their Book. Century Publishing Co., New 
York. 

Crane. Mother Hubbard; Her Picture Book. John Lane Co., 
New York. 

Deming. Red Folk and Wild Folk. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 

Field, W. T. Field Primer. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Fox. Indian Primer. American Book Co., New York. 

Francis. Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Animals. Century 
Co., New York. 

Greenaway. Marigold Garden. Frederick Warne, New York, 

Grover. Overall Boys. Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 

Grover. Sunbonnet Babies. Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 

Judd. Brownte Primer. Century Pub. Co., New York. 

Lang. Cinderella. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Lang. Jack, the Giant Killer. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

Lang (ed.). Nursery Rhyme Book. Frederick Warne, New 
York. 

Lefevre. Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. G.W. Jacobs 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Lucia. Peter and Polly in Summer. American Book Co., New 
York. 

Holbrook. Hiawatha Primer. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Jackson. Letters from a Cat. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Moffat. Little Songs of Long Ago. (Illus. by LeMair.) D. 
McKay, Philadelphia. 

Mott and Dutton. Fishing and Hunting. American Book Co., 
New York. 

Nida. Ab the Cave Man. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Perrault. Tales of Mother Goose. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Potter. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Frederick Warne, New York. 

Poulsson. Through the Farmyard Gate. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. 

Pyle. Careless Jane. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Skinner. Nursery Tales from Many Lands. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Smith, E. B. Chicken World. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Smith, E. B. Railroad Book. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Smith. Eskimo Stories. Rand McNally, Chicago. 

Wiggin and Smith. Pinafore Palace. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Wiley. Mother Goose Primer. Charles E. Merrill Co., New 
York. 


Tuirp GRADE 


Aesop Fables. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Andrews. Seven Litile Sisters. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Aspinwall. Short Stories for Short People. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

Baldwin. Fifty Famous People. American Book Co., New 
York. 

Baldwin. Fifty Famous Stories Retold. American Book Co., 
New York. 

Barrie. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Bass. Stories of Animal Life. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Brown. Lonesomest Doll. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Bryce. Child Lore Dramatic Reader. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Burgess. Mother West Wind’s Annual Friends. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

Burgess. Old Mother West Wind. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Burgess. Old Mother West Wind’s Neighbors. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 
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Carpenter. Around the World With the Children. American 
Book Co., New York. 

Craik. Adventures of a Brownie. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

Dutton. In Field and Pasture. American Book Co., New York. 

Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 
American Book Co., New York. 

Hunt. About Harriet. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Jackson. Cat Stories. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Jacobs. English Fatry Tales. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Lang. Cinderella. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Lang. Jack the Giant Killer. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

O’Shea. Old World Stories. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Peary. Snow Baby. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 

Perkins. Dutch Twins. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Phillips. Wee Ann. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Pierson. Three Little Millers. E, P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Shaw. Big People and Little People of Other Lands. American 
Book Co., New York. 

Smith. Holland Stories. Rand McNally, Chicago. 

Walker. Lady Hollyhock and Her Friends. Baker & Taylor, 
New York. 


FourtH TO SIxTH GRADES 


Alcott. Little Men. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Alden. Moral Pirates. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Alden. New Robinson Crusoe. Warper & Brothers, New York. 

Alden. Why the Chimes Rang and Other Stories. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis. 

Andersen. Fairy Tales. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Andrews. Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Baldwin. Old Greek Stories. American Book Co., New York. 

Baldwin. Story of the Golden Age. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Readers. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

Blaisdell & Ball. American History for Little Folks. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Brooks. True Story of George Washington. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 
Brown. In the Days of the Giants. Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston. 
Brown. Star Jewels and Other Wonders. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 


Brown. Brothers and Sisters. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Browne. Granny's Wonderful Chair. E. P. Dutton & Co, New 
York. 

Burgess. The Burgess Birdbook for Children. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

Burgess. Animal Book. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Burnett. Little Lord Fauntleroy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Burrell. Little Housekeeping Book for a Litile Girl. Nelson, 
Page & Co., Chicago. 

Carpenter. How the World Is Clothed. American Book Co., 
New York. 

Carpenter. How the World Is Fed. American Book Co., New 
York. 

Carroll. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Carroll. Through the Looking-Glass. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Chamberlain. How We Travel. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Chandler. Makers of American History. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 

Cobb. Clematis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Colum. The Children Who Followed the Piper. Macmillan Co., 

Colum. Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Craik. Little Lame Prince. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Revised by Lida McMurry and 
Mary Hale Husted. Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, 
Tl. 

Diaz. Polly Cologne. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Dodge. Hans Brinker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Dorrance. The Story of the Forest. American Book Co., New 
York. 

Drummond. The Monkey That Would Not Kill. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 
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Eastman. Wigwam Evenings. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Fabre. Story Book of Science. Century Co., New York. 

French. Sir Marrok, A Tale of the Days of King Arthur. Cen- 
tury Book Co., New York. 

Fultz. The Fly Aways and Other Seed Travellers. Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, II. 

Gordy. Abraham Lincoln. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Grimm. Household Stories. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Hale. Peterkin Papers. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Hall. Viking Tales. Rand McNally, Chicago. 

Harris. Nights with Uncle Remus. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Hasbrouck. Israel Putnam. D. Appleton Co., New York. 

Hawthorn. Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Hodges. When the King Came. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Hunt. Little House in the Woods. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Jenks. Childhood of Ji-Shib, the Ojibwa (an Indian boy). 
Atkinson, Chicago. 

Kipling. Just So Stories. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. 

Lagerlof. Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Lang. Blue Fairy Book. Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 

Linderman. Indian Why Stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Lorenzini. Adventures of Pinoccheo. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

MacLeod. Book of King Arthur and His Noble Knight. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, New York. 

McFadden. Why the Chimes Rang. Samuel French, W. 38th 
Street, New York. 

Mix. Mighty Animals. American Book Co., New York. 

Morgan. How to Dress a Doll. Altemus, Philadelphia. 

Morley. Bee People. McClurg Co., Chicago. 

Morley. Donkey John of the Toy Valley. A. C. McClurg Co., 
Chicago. 

Olcott. Good Stories for Great Holidays. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Otis. Toby Tyler. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Page. Two Little Confederates. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Paine. Arkansas Bear. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 

Perkins. Belgian Twins. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Pyle. Garden Behind the Moon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Pyle. Counterpane Fairy. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Pyle. Stories of Humble Friends. American Book Co., New 
York. 

Pyle. Nancy Rutledge. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Schultz. Sinopah, the Indian Boy. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Scudder. Book of Legends. WHoughton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Seton. Krag and Johnny Bear. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Sewell. Black Beauty. Dodge Pub. Co., New York. 

Slusser. Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Southworth & Kramer. Great Cities of the U. S. Iroquois 
Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Southworth & Paine. Bugle Calls of Liberty. Iroquois Pub. 
Conusyracuse, Noe. 

Spyri. Heidi (Switzerland). Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Thorne & Thompson. Last o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 

Wade. Pilgrims of To-day. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

White. When Molly Was Six. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

White. Magic Forest. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Wiggin. Birds’ Christmas Carol. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Wiggin. Tales of Laughter. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City.wNee Ye 

Williston. Japanese Fairy Tales. Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 

Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Zollinger. Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. McClurg Co., Chicago. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Adams. Harper’s Indoor Book for Boys. Harper & Brothers» 
New York. 

Adams. Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 
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Alcott. Little Women. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Aldrich. Story of a Bad Boy. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Austin. Uncle Sam’s Secrets. D. Appleton, New York. 

Barrie. Peter and Wendy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Brooks. Master of Stronghearts. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 

Bunyan. Puilgrim’s Progress. Century Co., New York. 

Burnett. The Secret Garden. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 

Burroughs. Birds and Bees, Sharpeyes and Other Papers. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Clemens. Huckleberry Finn. Warper & Brothers, New York. 

Clemens. Yom Sawyer. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Clemens. Prince and the Pauper. UHarper & Brothers, New 
York. 

Comstock. Handbook of Nature Study. Comstock Pub. Co.; 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Du Chaillu. Land of the Long Night. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

French. Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

French. Lance of Kanana. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

Grenfell. Adrift onan Ice Pan. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Hale. Man Without a Country. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Hill. Lessons for Junior Citizens. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Hough. Young Alaskans. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Hughes. Tom Brown’s School Days. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Keller. Story of My Life. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City aiNeey. 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 

London. Call of the Wild. Grosset Dunlap Co., New York. 

Seton. Lives of the Hunted. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Seton. Wild Animals I Have Known. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Stevenson. Treasure Island. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Stevenson. Kidnapped. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Tappan. Inthe Days of Alfred the Great. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

Tappan. Heroes of Progress. (Burbank, Edison and Others). 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Van Dyke. Story of the Other Wise Man. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Warner. Being a Boy. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Washington. Up from Slavery. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Wiggins. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 


CHAPTER V 
EDUCATIVE ASSIGNMENTS FOR PRIMARY YEARS 


One of the outstanding problems of the rural teacher 
is that of planning assignments for the children of the 
primary years for the periods in which they are not en- 
gaged in the recitation. Unusual care must necessarily 
be exercised when making such assignments, since pri- 
mary pupils are able to do but little unsupervised work, 
and since their occupation should always be educative. 

Because of these recognized difficulties this chapter, 
“Educative Assignments for Primary Years,” is given. 
Seat work is included, but for the sake of rest and variety, 
some of the child’s manual activities, silent-reading ex- 
ercises, and other assignments should be done owsside 
of his seat. 

First Assignment.—It can not be repeated too often 
that the first assignment, which follows the recitation, 
should as a rule grow out of the lesson just completed. 
In the recitation, and as a part of it, the teacher should 
arouse the interest and lead the children to think along 
the line of the work which they are to do. In other 
words, she must so thoroughly prepare the class for the 
assignment that she can be reasonably sure that each 
child will definitely accomplish something. As a rule 
the evidence of interest and industry shown by the chil- 
dren during the study period at their seats reveals teach- 
ing power on the part of an instructor. 

Second Assignment.—(1) Chart for the supervision 
of the second assignment.—Take a sheet of oak tag 
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about ro inches by 12 inches for the foundation. Cut 
sheets of construction paper, the first 84 inches by 12 
inches, a second 7 inches by 12 inches, a third 53 inches 
by 12 inches, and a fourth 4 inches by 12 inches. Lay 
the sheets of construction paper on the oak-tag in the 


order of their widths, having a 12-inch side of each even 
with a 12-inch side of the oak-tag. Paste the three out- 
side edges of each sheet of construction paper to the 
one just beneath it. Make four rows of stitching the 
short way of the chart, about 2 inches apart, thus form- 
ing pockets. Write the name of each pupil upon a card 
of convenient size to slip into the pockets. On the margin 
of oak-tag at the top of the chart paste pictures illus- 
trating different occupations from which the pupil may 
make his choice for that assignment. The picture of a 
book may be used to represent the choice of reading; 
an illustration of a sand-table to represent work at the 
sand-table; the picture of a doll to represent the dress- 
ing of a doll; the picture of a game to suggest a game 
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that may be played quietly; a picture of a woven mat 
to illustrate weaving; an object made of clay to suggest 
modelling; a picture of a pair of scissors and a paste jar 
to represent construction work, etc. 

(2) Use of the Chart.—After making the first assign- 
ment, 7. ¢., the one which immediately grows out of the 
recitation just conducted, lead each pupil to choose for 
his second assignment one of the occupations indicated 
on the chart suggested above. Place each pupil’s name- 
slip in one of the pockets directly below the illustration 
of the occupation that he has chosen. The chart is then 
placed where it will serve to remind the pupils of fur- 
ther work when they have finished their first assign- 
ment. 

(3) Occupations for Second Assignment.—(a) The 
choice of reading may at times refer to a particular 
book, and again may grant the privilege of a choice 
from various books, pamphlets, or magazines. 

(6) The work in the sand-table may be that of free 
activity, or it may be the illustration of a definite story, 
or of some other particular situation. 

(c) The choice of dolls may mean the collection of a 
wardrobe cut from magazines and catalogues, or gar- 
ments made from colored paper or cloth, to teach neat- 
ness, color combinations, and suitability of various cos- 
tumes for different occasions. 

(d) There are some simple educative games that may 
be made or purchased which afford interest, and at the 
same time serve as drills for reading and numbers. 
Various arrangements of dominoes and number-cards 
also provide such occupations. 

(e) Weaving, modelling, and other construction work 
have their uses. 
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Reading Table.—Every school library should con- 
tain one copy of a number of interesting primers, and 
first and second readers, in order to provide much easy 
reading for the primary grades. These should have 
large type and good pictures. There are other “single” 
story-books which may be profitably added. The books 
should not all be placed on the table at the same time, 
for the sake of keeping up the interest in the reading. 
The daily programme should provide for a special li- 
brary period for each grade. 

Play Corner.—The play corner may be organized as a 
happy substitute for the too-frequent dismissal of the 
primary children during school hours. A rug or piece 
of carpet is placed on the floor in a cosey corner of the 
schoolroom and beside it is located a small cupboard * 
containing primers, picture-cards, games, boxes of 
colored sticks, blocks, beads, construction material, 
catalogues for cutting, scissors, etc. A sand-table may 
be placed nearby. The seat work of primary pupils 
may be mounted and placed on the walls of this corner, 
which makes it seem more truly to belong to the little 
folks. Special assignments may be made to be done in 
this play corner, or it may be understood that a choice 
of occupation there is a privilege to be granted to the 
pupil when his first assignment at his seat, and perhaps 
a second assignment, is completed. 

Paper Cutting—When teaching the names of geo- 
metric figures, give out patterns to be traced and com- 
bined in making objects; for example, a rectangle and 
circle to make a wagon, and two rectangles and a tri- 
angle to make a church. Encourage pupils to make 
their own designs without suggestions from the teacher. 


* May be made by the boys of the school or arranged from boxes. 
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Story-Telling Pictures.—The teacher leads the class 
to discuss possible pictures which may be made from a 
story that has been studied. The children plan how some 
of these pictures may be made. Then each pupil chooses 
the part which he wishes to illustrate. Silhouettes of the 
characters may be placed before the children to aid in 
cutting. As a further help the teacher may show a pic- 
ture which sne has made illustrating one of these parts. 
The pupils may use it as a guide if they choose. It is 
better, however, to encourage the originality of the 
children. 

After the discussion of a rather complex story the 
teacher may place before the class a partially completed 
illustration, perhaps only the background, as a guide. 
The class may, for that lesson, work only as far as the 
example goes. They may, for the next time, finish the 
picture as they wish, or the teacher may prepare the 
complete picture on the reverse side of her first example. 
If she does the latter, she has the guide for both lessons 
in permanent form for future use whenever teaching that 
particular story. 

Posters.—Simple ideas growing out of such lessons as 
citizenship, hygiene,* and other general lessons may be 
embodied in individual posters. A long poster planned 
by the class as in ‘“‘Story-Telling Pictures,” and made 
by the combined efforts of the group, may afford help- 
ful occupation for an extended series of lessons. This 
poster may illustrate a health story, may represent a 
special season or holiday, may picture a scene in the 
home community, or, in the case of the third (and even 
in the fourth) year may show a scene in some foreign 


* Suggestions for health posters given in chapter on Citizenship and 
Hygiene. 
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land, as Holland, Eskimoland, or Japan. The material 
used for the background of the long poster may be a 
long strip of wrapping-paper or wall-paper. (Using the 
plain side.) 

Free Letter-Cutting.—Paper ruled into 4-inch squares 
may be used for the geometric basis for the letters. The 
simple letters, such as O, V, A, which may be folded on 
an axis and cut in perfect symmetry (that is, alike on 
both sides), are given first. The others will be readily 
cut, as in the following illustration: The blackboard may 
be ruled into equal spaces and the figures drawn upon it 
as guides for cutting at the seats. Letters and figures 
for posters are effective when cut from dark-colored 
paper mounted upon a lighter color and cut out, leaving 
a narrow margin. The light edge around the letter brings 
out and gives character to the lettering. (See pages 
187, 188, 189 and 190.) 

Modelling.—“‘Clay modelling is the most interesting 
of all the primary occupations, and gives the child the 
most pleasure.” 

When children shape clay or mould plasteline* they 
find their ideas assume visible shape. The work trains 
the fingers and develops the power of observation, giving 
the pupils a sense of dimension and proportion. For 
example, the class may be instructed to mould a ball. 
From the ball they may make an egg; from the egg model 
a chick; and from the chick develop a hen, adding more 
clay each time. Other examples are: 

Model a basket, attach a handle to it. Model eggs 

and place inside. 

Model an Indian wigwam, canoe, tomahawk, etc. 

Model familiar animals to illustrate stories: ‘Chicken 

Little,” ‘“The Three Bears,” ‘The Little Red Hen.” 


* Purchased from any school-supply house. 
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FREE CUTTING OF LETTERS 


Taken from Prang Industrial Art Texts, Book I, page 19 (a textbook for pupils). 


Used by permission of Laidlaw Brothers. 


FREE CUTTING OF LETTER T 


FREE CUTTING OF LETTER C 


en ee ee 


FREE CUTTING OF LETTER E 
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FREE CUTTING OF LETTER W 


FREE CUTTING 


FREE CUTTING OF LETIER G 


FREE CUTTING OF LETIER S 


OF LETTER Q 
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FREE CUTTING 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURES I AND 2 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURE 4 


OF FIGURE 3 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURE 6 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURE 5 
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FREE CUTTING OF FIGURE 7 


(Continued from page 189) 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURE 8 


FREE CUTTING OF FIGURES 9 AND O 
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After a preliminary lesson, in which it is shown that it 
is with the tips of the fingers and thumb rather than with 
the palm of the hands that the clay modelling is done, 
the pupils may be left to do the work themselves while 
the teacher has other classes.* 

Silent Reading.—(1) In connection with the first les. 
sons in reading, place sentences involving words found 
in the reading lesson on strips of oak-tag. Let the pupils 
arrange these slips on a table or on the floor in the same 
order as is given in a duplicate copy on a chart or in 
their primers. Soon these sentences may be cut into 
phrases, and later into words. (2) The following direc- 
tions are suggestive only. Each teacher should make 
exercises based on the pupils’ vocabulary. A few addi- 
tional words adapted to the ability of the class may be 
used each day provided they are first learned in word 
drills. To read orally such exercises as the following 
makes them practically worthless as silent-reading ma- 
terials. These directions may be placed on sheets of 
oak-tag for permanent use. 


Make a square. 

Color the square yellow. 

Draw a circle. 

Color it red. 

Draw a triangle and make it blue. 

Draw a tree. Make the tree green. 

Make a red candle. 

Draw a blue ball. Draw a black line around it. 
Make a purple line under your name. 

Bring your paper to the desk. 


* Suggestions in paper-cutting and modelling, given by Miss Charlotte 
Williams. 
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(3) Such directions as those given below may he used 
as suggested in number (2): 

Draw a short blue line. 

Make a brown line a little longer than the blue line. 

Draw a small blue circle. 

Make a larger black one. 

Color the black one green on the inside. 

Bring your paper to the desk. 

(4) Give each child a copy similar to the following, 
and explain what is to be done: 


(a) Draw a line under Dick. 

(6) Draw a line over three. 

(c) Draw a line under blue. 

(d) Draw a line around sun. 

(e) Draw a line around yellow. 

(5) After the study of a story prepare an exercise 
such as the following in which the children underline 
the correct answer. 


THE WOLF AND THE KIDS 
(2) How many kids did the goat have? 
6 


4 7 
(6) To which of these places was the mother goat going? 


home market school 
(c) Who came while the mother was gone? 
cat horse wolf 


(d) Ete. 
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(6) Give each child a card bearing an exercise similar 
to (a). If the directions on these cards are different, as 
in (b) and (c), they may be rotated among the members 
of the class.* 


(a) Make five triangles. 

Color them red. 

Draw one circle. 

Color the circle green. 

Write both of your names two times. 

Bring your paper to the desk. 
(6) Draw three circles. 

Color them green. 

Make one square. 

Color it red. 

Write your name. 

Bring your paper to the desk. 
(c) Draw one triangle. 

Color it black. 

Draw four circles. 

Make them yellow. 

Write your name three times. 

Bring your paper to the desk. 


(7) “Our Washing.” 

Draw a clothes-line. 

Cut a dress and paste it on the line. 

Cut an apron and put it on the line. 

Cut a sheet and hang it on the line. 

Cut a pair of overalls and hang them on the line, too. 
Cut a woman coming to get the clothes. 


(8) Take a large sheet of paper and your ruler. 
Draw a line four inches long. 


* Numerous suggestions for seat work, given by Miss Mildred Miller. 
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Draw a line an inch long. 

Make two lines each three inches long. 

Make three lines each one inch long. 

Turn your paper over and draw six lines each two 
inches long. 


(9) “Little Miss Muffet.” 
“Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey, 
Along came a spider and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 
Draw Miss Muffet sitting on the tuffet. 
Draw her bowl and spoon. 
Make a brown spider with eight legs. 
Make another picture to show that Miss Muffet was 
“frightened away.” 
(10) “The Robin.” 
Draw the branch of a tree. 
Draw some leaves on it. 
Make a robin sitting on the branch. 
Make his head black. 
Make his bill yellow. 
Color his wings and back brown. 
Make his tail brown, too. 
Color his vest reddish brown. 
Draw another branch. 
Put his nest on it. 
(x1) “The Squirrel.” 
Draw a tree with no leaves on it. 
Draw father squirrel sitting on a limb. 
Draw mother squirrel on the ground. 
Make a little squirrel going to get a nut. 
Make their vests light brown. 
Make their heads, backs, and tails darker brown. 
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(12) “Little Black Sambo.” 
Draw Little Black Sambo out walking. 
Make his coat red. 
Make his trousers blue. 
Color his umbrella green. 
Make his slippers red. 

Draw a tiger wearing Little Black Sambo’s blue 

trousers. 

Draw a tiger carrying his umbrella. 

Draw the tigers running around the tree. 

Draw a cake Black Mumbo made. 

(13) (a) Write the words that you see on the board in 
a straight line down your paper: 

spring 

have 

like 

ball 

(b) Draw a line around the first word. 

(c) Make a blue line under the last one. 

(d) Put a dot under the first word. 

(e) Draw a red line around the last word. This 
is to stress the idea of first and Jast and use of 
around and under as well as care in observa- 
tion.) 

(14) Hectograph small copies of the following: square, 
circle, triangle, rectangle. Directions to class: (a) Write 
the word ‘‘circle”’ in the circle; (6) Write the word “tri- 
angle” in the triangle; (c) Place the words “rectangle” 
and “square”’ in their places. 

(15) After studying Fields, The Sugar-Plum Tree, give 
the class the following directions: (c) Draw the Sugar- 
plum tree; (6) Make the candy canes red and white; 
(c) Draw some grass under the tree; (d) Make some 
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marshmallows on the tree. Also draw the chocolate cat 
and the gingerbread dog. 

(16) Hectograph pictures of a cat, dog, chicken, 
turkey, goose, cow, and horse. Hectograph the following 
instructions: (a) Cut out the cat. Do not color it. 
Paste it on your brown paper; (b) Color the dog brown. 
Cut it out and paste it on the white paper; (c) Do not 
color the chicken, but cut it out and mount it on the 
black paper, etc. 

(17) Hectograph the following directions: Make a 
canoe. Draw an Indian near the Canoe. Make Hia- 
watha’s tepee and a fire near it. 

(18) Hectograph a picture of the March calendar 
without the numbers representing the days. Directions: 
Put in the numbers that show the days as they are in 
the month of March. (Children should be told where 
to start or have a calendar placed before them.) 

(19) “The Three Bears.’ Cut the questions into strips 
with the answers on separate strips. Directions: Match 
the answers to the right questions. 

Where did the three bears go? To the woods. 

Who came to the bear’s home? Silver-Locks. 

What did Silver-Locks eat? Porridge. 

What did she do to the little bear’s chair? 
Broke it. 

Where did she go next? Up-stairs. 

What did she do then? Went to sleep. 

Who found her asleep? The little bear. 

What did Silver-Locks do? Ran away. 

(20) Make a sixteen-square fold. Cut small pictures 
of tops, milk bottles, etc., and mount them on the 
squares. Pupils answer the following questions: (a) How 
many tops are there? (0) Count the milk bottles. How 
many are there? 
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(21) (a) Make a sixteen-square fold and number the 
squares. 

(6) In the first square draw a boy flying a kite. 

(c) In the second make a red apple. 

(d) In the fourth draw a circle. 

(e) In the fifth you may draw a tree. Color the tree 

green. 

(f) Make a star in the one whose number is “6.” 

(g) Write the word “ball” in number “7.” 

(h) Write your name in “8.” 

(z) Color the ninth square orange. 

(j) Draw a chair in the tenth square, etc. 


CHAPTER VI 
GENERAL LESSONS 


Organization.—The organization of a one-teacher 
school is not complete without a daily general-lessons 
period for pupils in the primary grades. Unless such a 
period is provided there is no opportunity to present 
the kind of subject-matter which the following pro- 
gramme outline suggests. 


GENERAL LESSONS FOR THE WEEK 


Monday: Language Games, for years I, II, III, and 
IV. 

Tuesday: Citizenship and Hygiene, for years I, II, 
III, and IV. 

Wednesday: History Stories, for years I, II, and III. 

Thursday: Primary Geography and Nature Study, 
for years I, II, and III. 

Friday: Story Period, for years I, II, and III. 


Regardless of how helpful such materials are, some 
teachers might conclude that there is no time for them 
on their programmes. The programme on pages 200 
and 201 meets this objection by pointing out a definite 
arrangement of studies, including the general-lessons 
period. Yet it does not show an excessive number of 
recitations for the number of grades represented and 
subjects covered. The various combinations may need 
to be altered to fit the individual situations, but the 
general scheme can be applied in any school. 
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Types of Subject-Matter—Perhaps the most im- 
portant use of the general-lessons period is that of tan- 
guage training. Much of the subject-matter of primary 
history, nature study, geography, citizenship and 
hygiene, as well as that in stories and language games 
should give excellent training in oral language. 


LANGUAGE GAMES * 


Language games are used for the purpose of forming 
correct-English habits. The pupils are led in the spirit 
of play to use a correct statement repeatedly. Care 
must be taken to include exercises which involve correct- 
language forms, otherwise they do more harm than 
good. Games should be chosen which eradicate the most 
outstanding errors and which permit each member of 
the class to take an active part. The frequent repetition 
of a game is essential to good results. 

Preparing for Thanksgiving Dinner.—(Geiting.)—The 
teacher asks: ‘‘What are you getting for dinner?”” Each 
pupil answers by giving the name of one article of food, 
saying: ‘I am getting the turkey.” “I am getting the 
cranberries,” etc. If a pupil fails to pronounce getting 
correctly, he loses his next turn. 

After the Dinner.—(Ate.)—The teacher asks: ‘What 
did you eat?” Each pupil answers, giving the name of 
one article of food, saying: “‘I ate turkey.” ‘TI ate bread 
and butter,” etc. 

Who Has the Button?—(Ji Is “J.’’)—A pupil hides 
behind the door or behind some other object. The other 
children place their palms together. The teacher places 

*For additional Language Games see Myra King, Language Games, 


Educational Publishing Co., Chicago; and Deming, Language Games 
for All Grades, Beckley, Cardy Co., Chicago. 
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PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


I It 


Primers and First and 
A First Second 
Reading Readers Readers 
Read twice daily 


tT 
Fourth 
Readers 


Third 
Readers 


Language Oral Language Oral Language 


Phonics and 
Spelling Phonics 


Phonics Spelling 


Numbers and Numbers Numbers Elementary Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 


| Elem. Geog. 
Alternate 
with Hist. 


Geography 


Elem. Hist. 
Alternate 
with Geog. 


History 


Civics and 
Citizenship 
Combined 
with Hygiene 


GENERAL LESSONS 


Drawing, and 
Handwork 


Agriculture, 
Manual 
Training, 

Domestic Arts § 


Music 


ALL 


Writing Alternate 


* Recitation periods counted in connection with other subjects. 

7 Possible combinations. 

t See Spelling Outline. 
a button or a piece of chalk in some child’s hands. 
When the one who is “it” is called back, he says: 
“Button, Button, who has the button? Is it you, 
Mary?” Mary answers: “No, it is not I,” or ‘‘ Yes, it is 
I.” If the latter answer is given, the child having the 
button becomes “‘it.”’ 


GENERAL LESSONS 


OF STUDY IN A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


NO. OF 
V vI vil vu RECITATIONS 

Fifth and Sixth Readers Seventh and Eighth Read- 

ers and Supplementary 

Classics 8 
Language Grammar 4 
Spelling Spelling 3t 
Intermediate | Arithmetict | Arithmetic t | Arithmetic 53 

Arithmetic 

Geography or Historyf Geography or History 4 


History or Geography 


Community Civics and 
Citizenship with Hygiene 


History or Geography 


Civics and Citizenship 
with Hygiene combined 


combined 


Alternate with Writing * 
One recitation per week in place of Reading 


One recitation per week in place of Language and Civics 


DIVISIONS I 


with Drawing I 


Total No. of Recitations 28. 


I Have Seen.—(Or I Saw.)—The one who is “it” may 
ask any pupil a question in one of the following ways: 
“Did you see the birds?” or ‘Have you seen the birds?” 
The form in which the question is asked determines the 
form of the answer. If the first form is used, the answer 
must be: ‘‘Yes, I saw the birds”; if the second form is 
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used, the one who answers must use a helping word and 
say: ‘Yes, I have seen the birds.” The pupil who fails 
to answer correctly becomes “‘it.” 

Ability.—(Can.)—The teacher asks: (1) “Can you 
name all of our birds, Ralph?” Answer: ‘No, Miss 
White, I can not.” 

(2) “Can you jump over the moon, Harry?” 

(3) “Can you tell me what color my eyes are?” 

(4) “Can you tell what kind of a day to-morrow will 

Be.see 

(5) “Can you tell what time it is now?” 

Colors and Flowers.—(Aren’t.)—The class is divided 
into two sides. Each child is given two slips of paper. 
On one he writes the name of a flower and on the other 
the color of the flower. The flowers are all put into one 
box and the colors into another. After mixing them up, 
each child draws a slip from each box. Hf the color is not 
the right one fur the flower, he says: ‘‘Roses aren’t 
blue,” or ‘‘Buttercups aren’t red.” If the color does 
match, and he says: ‘‘ Roses aren’t red,” he loses a score. 
Score is also kept for the correct use of ‘‘aren’t.”’ The 
side making the least errors wins. 

I Spy.—U Am Not.)—The class may be divided into 
two teams. A child from one team may then think of a 
certain place and ask: “‘Where am I hidden?”’ The 
children of the other team guess in turn, as: “Are you 
in the chalk-box?”’ The reply may be: ‘No, I am not.” 
“Are you behind the picture?” ‘No, I am not behind 
the picture,” or “Yes, I am behind the picture.” The 
one guessing correctly becomes “‘it.”” Score may be 
kept for both teams as to the errors made, and as to the 
number of guesses necessary to discover the hiding 
place. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY 


Geography study from a text usually begins about 
the fourth year. As a rule no work in geography and 
little work in nature study are given in the rural schools 
before that time. By using the general-lessons period, 
a teacher can cover many of the important facts of the 
pupils’ environment as well as teach them how to make 
and use some of the forms of representation, such as 
maps and weather charts. In fact, the portions of sub- 
ject-matter suggested in the chapter on geography as 
“‘observational”’ should be used in this period. These 
materials are, perhaps, most easily taught by conversa- 
tion lessons. The principles underlying the use of the 
conversation lesson are given later. 

A brief outline of such subject-matter, showing a pos- 
sible order of attack, follows: 


(1) Natural features: 
Hills, valleys, rivers, islands, forests, etc. 


(2) Seasons, directions, distance: 
Make simple charts and maps. 


(3) Changes in the community: 
The story of progress since the first white people 
came, clearing of forests, response to climate, 
food, clothing, and shelter. 


(4) Production of community: 
Crops, animals, things to eat. 


(5) Production of other environments: 
(a) Articles from breakfast-table. 
(Things from far away.) 
(b) Dependence on other people. 
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(6) Transportation: 
(a) To grain elevator or depot. 
(6) Main railroad or highway. 
(c) Main natural features. 
(d) Direction with idea of distance, that is, time 
to get there. 
(7) Seasons, climate, etc., of other places. 
(Ready now to use text in geography.) 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A CONVERSATION 
LESSON 


(x) Choice of Topic.—The requirements for a good 
topic of conversation are: (1) that it be within the ex- 
perience of the pupils; (2) that it be definite and limited 
in scope, and (3) that it be of interest to the class. 
Example, instead of choosing a broad topic as “Plants” 
or “‘Seeds,”’ one should choose a more limited one, such 
as ‘How Seeds Travel.” 

(2) Aims.—The teacher determines what she wants 
to accomplish by means of this particular lesson. Ex- 
ample, using the topic ‘“‘How Seeds Travel,” she might 
plan to lead the children to observe, to enjoy, and to 
talk about nature. 

(3) Approach.—The approach should consist of a few 
brief statements or questions directly related to the 
topic of conversation. These should be of such nature, 
and put in such a manner, as to arouse the curiosity of 
the pupils. Example, continuing the topic ‘‘How Seeds 
Travel,” the teacher might say: ‘‘As I walked through 
the field last evening I picked some of these (beggar- 
lice) from my clothes. What are they? How did they 
happen to travel with me? Look at them. How did 
Mother Nature get them ready for this trip?” 
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(4) Development.—From the concrete example, the 
children should be led to discuss the topic, to state their 
opinions, to draw conclusions, and to make further ob- 
servations and applications. With her aims in mind the 
teacher should guide the discussion. Example: ‘‘What 
other seeds do you know have a way to travel? (Several 
others are named.) How do they travel? (Teacher and 
pupils may elaborate.) Would you like to put these 
seeds in a box together with any others that you may 
find which seem to have ways of their own to travel ? 
What shall we name our box?” (Discussion of name fol- 
lows.) ‘Bring to school to-morrow any other seeds that 
you can find which seem to have a way to travel, and 
we will decide as to whether they are to go in the box. 
To-morrow I will tell you the story of how one seed 
travelled.”” The teacher should illustrate with a story 
that she knows, or improvise one for the occasion. The 
class may later make a chart illustrating or mounting 
examples of how seeds travel. 

The following topics may be used for conversation 
lessons on the fall season. 

(1) What mother does: 

Canning, sewing, house-cleaning. 

(2) What father does: 

Stores vegetables, fruits, grains, repairs build- 
ings. 

(3) What the animals do: 

(a) Squirrels, store nuts. 
(b) Horses, cows—heavy coats. 

(4) What the plants do: 

(a) Drop their leaves. 
(6) Some die. 
(c) Seeds ripen. 
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Citizenship and Hygiene.—Usually there is no provi- 
sion on the programme of a rural school for teaching 
citizenship or hygiene in the primary grades. A general- 
lessons period makes this provision, and the weekly pro- 
gramme given above suggests the arrangement. All of 
the materials in the chapter on Citizenship and Hy- 
giene, for Grades one, two, three, and four, may be 
used in the general-lessons study. The conversation 
lesson is the usual method of presentation. 

History Stories.—As pointed out elsewhere (see chap- 
ter on History), the subject-matter of the lower-grade 
history should be in story form. The suggestions for 
the first three grades on subject-matter and method 
may be used in the general-lessons period. Two general 
aims are to be kept in mind: (1) the pupils should acquire 
a fund of classic stories, and (2) they should form a con- 
ception of the development of mankind. Such will be 
the natural outcomes if the stories are well taught. 

Story Period.—The story period provides a time for 
the presentation of those choice tales which every pupil 
loves, and which are his heritage from the past. The 
problem which teachers encounter in presenting these 
stories is two-fold: (1) a lack of suggestions for good 
story materials, (2) time on the programme to give 
them. The first is met by references in the chapter 
on Language and in the grade reading-lists; the second 
by the general-lessons period. These stories may often 
form a basis for the various types of procedure in lan- 
guage work. 


PROBLEMS 


(x) Can a rural teacher provide time for such subjects as 
history and geography in the primary grades? If so, how? If 
not, why note 
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(2) What are the fundamental principles underlying the con- 
versation lesson? Is the conversation lesson valuable for use 
in the rural school? Why? 

(3) How does the conversation lesson tie up the language 
study with the other content subjects? Is such a procedure 
wise? Give reasons for your answer. 

(4) Outline briefly a general lesson in nature study so as to 
avoid waste of time in development and application. Suggest 
where time is most likely to be lost in the lesson. 

(5) Be able to tell two good short stories to the class. One 
should be new and original if possible, the other of the type that 
is usually found in children’s literature, such as “The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff,” “‘The Three Bears,” etc. Indicate in which 
grades you would use each of them. 

(6) Suggest ways that materials may be preserved for use in 
geography or nature study. How would you encourage pupils 
to bring them in? 

(7) What methods and devices for correcting errors in con- 
versation would you use? Why? 


CHAPTER VII 
HISTORY 


Changes in History Teaching.—Since 1900 there have 
been rather radical changes in the organization of the 
subject-matter, kind of method, and amount of time 
given to teaching history. The type of subject-matter 
is being changed from a formal statement of the facts 
of American history to the story of the development of 
mankind. The open book, the problem, the project, and 
other methods are displacing the old fact-question and 
book-memory method. The amount of time given is 
fast being increased from a few minutes a day in one 
upper grade to a comparatively generous amount in 
every grade. 

General Form of Subject-Matter.—Not only is the 
organization of the subject-matter being changed, but 
there is a noticeable leaning toward certain forms. The 
tendency at this time seems to be away from the cold, 
formal materials of an ordinary history text toward 
those filled with a glow of human interest, available 
only in materials very close and hence very true to life 
itself. Most often such materials take the form of 
stories, with plenty of action and usually connected 
in some vital way with human personality. Such a bit 
of subject-matter is the discovery of how to make fire, 
of how to cook food, of how to build shelter, how Colum- 
bus discovered America, how Washington crossed the 
Delaware, how Lincoln pardoned the soldier who slept 
on duty, how the First Armistice Day in America was 
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observed, etc. By “story” type of material we mean 
the kind that is usually found in books of so-called source 
materials. These bear much the same relation to the 
ordinary history text that a good illustration bears to 
a speech. A story is a bit of subject-matter that gives 
setting to an event or fact, so as not only to establish 
the fact or event itself, but to make it express truly the 
meaning of perhaps a whole age. This type of subject- 
matter, put in terms readily appreciated by children, is 
“story”? material. The writers suggest that such ma- 
terials be used, beginning in Grade I, and their use be 
continued through the grades. The more specific grade 
suggestions given below will show that this suggestion 
will not bar the use of other forms of subject-matter. 

Order of Subject-Matter.—Suggestions on arrange- 
ment of subject-matter are of necessity more or less 
general, hence those for the various grades should be 
so considered. Observation and experience seem to 
show, however, that there are periods of development 
in the lives of children, and that some kinds of subject- 
matter fit into them better than others. These periods 
may vary with children, grades, schools, and communi- 
ties, so large leeway should be granted the teacher or 
supervisor in adapting the materials to her pupils. Per- 
haps no reasons for the use of history materials in the 
lower grades need be given. But if it were necessary, 
such a procedure could be defended on the basis of 
fundamental training in human development, especially 
since this training can be given in a form both suitable 
and interesting to the pupils. 

Methods.—The “study-the-text” and ‘‘recite-the- 
facts’? method is perhaps most commonly used in rural 
schools to-day, not so much because it is the most efh- 
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cient, or the best available, but rather because it is the one 
we have always had. In the past the kindergarten and 
lower-grade teachers demonstrated better methods to the 
upper-grade teachers in several subjects, and it may be 
when history is thoroughly established in the lower grades 
the teachers there will repeat the past performance. 
The methods suggested below are adapted both to the 
type of subject-matter and to the grade. These sugges- 
tions both on method and curriculum have been made 
again and again in comments on history teaching. They 
have been tested in actual practice and everything seems 
to be all right except—we are still using the same old 
method we have always used. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VARIOUS GRADES 


Grades I, II, and II, Subject-Matter.—(1) Stories of 

primitive life in its very earliest stages. 

(2) Indian life, stories of the chase, war, etc. 

(3) Stories of tribal life of Hebrews, earliest Greek and 
Roman life, including myths. 

(4) Stories of special days—childhood stories for 
these grades. 

Methods of Teaching.—(1) Stories should be read or 
told by the teacher to all three grades in a 
general-lessons period. There should be ques- 
tions and discussion of stories by pupils and 
teacher. Pupils should retell stories to the 
class. Pupils should be encouraged to read or 
tell the stories in the teacher’s place as soon 
as possible. Their first attempts should be on 
very simple stories. The teacher would do well 
to help the pupils in these first attempts. The 
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third-grade pupils may write stories for written- 
language work, and be graded as such by the 
teacher. 

(2) Dramatize some of the stories. 

(3) Work on the sand-table, making cradles of boughs, 
caves of cavemen, woven houses, a forest, etc. 

(4) Make or bring to school various implements such 
as bows and arrows, stone hatchets, stone pots, 
making of boats dug out of wood or made of 
skins, etc. 

(5) Cook foods primitively, such as boiling in water 
with hot stones, baking in ashes, etc. 

Many of these activities may be carried on under the 
direction of the teacher outside of school hours—at noon, 
before or after school. They can be carried on in the 
schoolhouse, but to much better advantage in the woods. 
Such activities may be used in other grades where pioneer 
and early life are taught. 

Story Books Available——Grade I.—Tales from Far 

and Near, Terry. 

The Tree Dwellers, Dopp. 

Grades II and III.—The Early Cave Men, Dopp. 

Tales of Long Ago, Terry. 

Ten Boys on the Road to Long Ago, Andrews. 

The Later Cave Men, Dopp. 

The Early Herdsmen, Dopp. 

The Early Sea People, Dopp. 

The Story of the Bible, Hurlbut. 

Grades IV and V.—Subject Matter.—(1) Later Greek, 
Roman and Hebrew life stories, including cus- 
toms, government, home life, etc. 

(2) Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon stories. 

(3) Stories of state or community pioneer life, includ- 
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ing settlement hardships, early occupations, 
laws, government, schools, churches, etc. 

(4) Special-day stories, emphasizing the adventure 

and heroic in them. 

Methods of Teaching.—Step 1.—The stories are read 
or told in class (assuming they are new) by the teacher 
or a pupil. Pupils should do more and more of it. The 
pupil or pupils who prepare the story should have plenty 
of time to do it. The teacher should see that all pupils 
take part at some time in the story presentation. She 
should use discretion in the assignments. Pupils take 
notes either on paper or mentally, or both, on the story 
as it is presented, the plan being to get the main points 
and enough detail of the story to retell or write it from 
the notes. Proper names or words difficult to spell 
should be put on the board before the recitation. The 
pupils who prepare the story may do this. 

Step 2.—Then follows a little period of discussion and 
question to clear up any points not made clear by the 
presentation. This gives a moment of time for the class 
to look back over and organize their notes into a story 
with the subject-matter of the one presented, but in 
their own words. This period should not be long, and 
not be used by the pupils to get what should have been 
acquired during the presentation. The teacher will be 
the judge of this. The pupils should do the talking. 
No moralizing or preaching need be done by the teacher. 
Pupils should draw their own conclusions. 

Step 3.—After the pupils have organized their notes, 
one or two might be called upon to retell the story, each 
in his own words, being corrected by the class when he 
finishes. This will establish the story more firmly and 
enable any who did not get it at the first telling to do so. 
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This step may at times be omitted, especially if pupils 
depend on it to get their story notes. 

Step 4.—Step four is for the purpose of developing 
powers of discussion, thinking, and judgment, and may 
be illustrated as follows: Suppose the story for the day 
is “Horatius at the Bridge,” the teacher, or better still a 
pupil, might ask: ‘What do you like best in this story ?” 
“‘Can a man to-day be as brave as Horatius? How?” 
“Can a boy or girl be as brave as he? How?” “Hora- 
tius was ready when the chance to save Rome came. 
What did he need to do to be ready? Must we do that 
tOGR etc, 

The type of questions will depend on the attitude and 
maturity of the pupils. Such a discussion should fix the 
story and some of its meaning firmly in the pupils’ 
minds. 

Step 5.—The discussion ends the recitation. The 
pupils go to their seats and write in their history note- 
books the story of “‘Horatius at the Bridge,” for exam- 
ple, in their own words, and in as good language and 
form as they can. This written effort should be graded 
by the teacher, and a mark in written language given 
on it. The pupil (or pupils) who presented the story 
need not write it in their note-books, since they spent 
their preparation time in getting ready to present the 
story. The fact that they did present it may be noted, 
however. Should the story be too long for one recitation 
it may be taken in sections with the same procedure. 

The same plan may be used to present the story of 
the Pilgrims’ first winter at Plymouth, of a prairie fire, 
of the building of a settler’s cabin, or any other story. 
By this plan: 

(x) Only reference books need to be used. 
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(2) Every pupil is occupied all of the time. 
(3) Every pupil gets training 
(a) in the best type of historical subject-matter; 
(6) in oral reading or in oral exposition; 
(c) in organizing materials for oral expression; 
(d) in organizing and writing various types of 
composition; 
(ec) in power of attention with an immediate 
and concrete check; 
(f) and in the use of the powers of reasoning 
and judgment. 

(4) The written and oral language work is tied up in 

a very definite way to something real, which 
the pupil uses in his daily work. 

Books Available.-—The Beginnings, Terry. 

Jean Mitchell’s School, Wray. (For special days.) 

American Life and Adventure, Eggleston. 

Indians and Pioneers, Hazard and Dutton. 

Story of the Indians, Grinnell. 

Grade VI.—Subject-Matter—(1) Later Roman, Teu- 

tonic and Anglo-Saxon stories. 

(2) Medieval tales, hero stories, and feudal life. 

(3) Stories of European beginnings of American his- 

tory. 

Methods of Teaching.—Much the same methods may 
be used in this grade as were used in the fourth and fifth. 
(If a text is used see Plan I for Grades VII and VIII.) 
Possibly the individual pupils should prepare and pre- 
sent all lessons in this grade. Variations of lesson form 
may and probably should be made. Examples: (1) two 
stories of the same incident by different authors might 
be told showing more than one way of reporting an his- 
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torical fact, or (2) the teacher might give the pupils only 
the main points of a story, and ask them to construct 
the story and compare with the original, etc. The dis- 
cussion step should show greater insight into the reasons 
and results, and frequently debates might be arranged. 
These should be anticipated by the teacher, and pupils 
selected to lead the discussion pro and con. 

The composition step should show much improve- 
ment over the previous years. The note-book (also ap- 
plicable in IV and V years) might be the loose-leaf sort 
which can be built up from the leaf-pad as the pupil 
writes his stories. The book should be neat and well- 
written, and contain the pupil’s best effort in composi- 
tion. Pictures, maps, drawings, or other illustrations 
would be excellent features, for they would make it 
look more like a real book. The titles, page numbers, 
etc., should all appear. If the pupils cannot buy the 
loose-leaf covers, they can make them from tag-board, 
or used-tablet backs, using ordinary theme paper as 
filler, and one-inch paper-fasteners in the place of the 
rings. A paper-punch may be secured at a ten-cent 
store. The teacher might get a supply of all materials 
and retail them to the pupils. 

A Device to Teach Chronological Order.—With this 
grade, if not before, the pupils should get a more or less 
definite conception of the time order of events. The 
accompanying device shows how such a conception 
may be secured in most cases without undue stress. A 
simple way to make this device is to use a long strip 
of paper marked off in sections of equal length. Each 
section representing an equal period of time, and the 
main events located in their respective sections indicated 
by stars below. 
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CHART OF EVENTS FROM 1050 A. D—1450 A. D. 


1050 II00 II50 1200 1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 


‘*Norman Conquest _ *Great Charter *Battle of 


nCrecy. 


Other events may be filled in as their stories are read. 
The periods of time may be made only twenty-five or 
even ten years in length. If this chart is posted where 
all may see it, a lasting impression of it may be received 
without especial study. 

Books Available.—Lord and Vassal, Terry. 

The Story of Europe, Harding. 

The New Liberty, Terry. 

Introductory American History, Bourne. 

American Beginnings in Europe, Gordy. 

The Dawn of American History in Europe, Nida. 

European Beginnings of American History, Atkinson. 

Grades VII and VUI.—Subject Matter—(1) History 
of the American people covering political, economic, in- 
dustrial, commercial, social, educational and other fields. 
A text is assumed to be in the hands of the pupils. Two 
years of five recitations per week is the ordinary amount 
of time taken to teach American history. Usually half of 
the subject-matter is covered the first year and half the 
second. Conditions may alter this division. If only one 
year is taken the eighth is the better in which to teach it. 

Methods of Teaching.—Methods in the lower grades 
were planned to emphasize content and organization of 
history materials. The seventh and eighth grades empha- 
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size, in addition, the rate of getting these materials and 
the ability to use them. 

Plan I.—By exerting (within limits) a time pressure 
on the reading by the pupils from the text, teachers have 
found that both the rate of reading and ability to com- 


prehend the materials read may be increased. For ex- 
ample, Miss A finds by an improvised test that her ' 


eighth-grade history class is reading much slower than 
the standard for that grade on such materials. 

Step 1. Instead of making an assignment for study 
at the seats she asks that all history books be left on her 
desk and suggests that the history study time be put 
on some other subject. At the next recitation the history 
books are returned to the owners, who are asked to 
open the books to the lesson to be studied, say page 40, 
and close them again on the finger. Then she explains 
that a race is on to see who can get most from the para- 
graph beginning at the top of page 40 in one minute. 
(Length of time arranged so pressure is exerted.) The 
class reads and closes the books as the teacher calls time. 
If the teacher’s questions on the paragraph are short 
and to the point, with but one answer possible, and if 
other paragraphs of the lesson are treated similarly, the 
facts of several pages may be learned in a very short 
time. There are numerous variations of this silent-read- 
ing device. Among them are: (1) read with time pres- 
sure the unit of subject-matter, pupils with closed books 
ask each other questions on it; (2) teacher asks question, 
pupils read for answer—close book when found; (3) 
pupils read for central thought in unit, etc. The proce- 
dure outlined above takes care of learning the facts of 
the history text, and is but the first step. It may not 
be desirable to use this step each history period. 
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Step 2. If there is recitation time left after a thor- 
ough learning of the facts presented in the history text 
an oral review of them may be given. This procedure 
should improve the study habits as well as teach the 
facts of history. Pupils should be able to read longer 
lessons at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
The pupils then prepare answers to problematic ques- 
tions based on the matter just covered and that cov- 
ered previously. These questions may be arranged by 
the teacher and written on the blackboard, or may be 
the problems or questions appearing in some of the 
better text-books at the end of a unit of subject-matter, 
or better still may be the questions which arise as the 
pupils discuss the topics studied. The preparation by 
the pupils following the recitation may be either mental 
or written, and may be used at the next recitation as 
oral report and discussion materials, or be placed on 
the teacher’s desk for review and correction. The written 
work of the pupils should be kept in history note-books 
and be available for inspection and marking by the 
teacher. 

Plan I1.—The Problem Method.—At the present time 
little use is made of the problem method of teaching in 
the rural schools. For the most part teachers do not 
seem to understand the excellent opportunities for teach- 
ing and for using what has been taught when they put 
their pupils face to face with a problem situation. Al- 
though they know that they are preparing boys and 
girls for life, and also know that in life the pupils’ prin- 
cipal occupation will be meeting and solving problems, 
they do not train their pupils to meet and solve them 
save in a very limited way. 

For example, the way many of us teach immigration 
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is to show that at various periods in the history of our 
country several types of people came to our shores, and 
to point out the countries from which they came, where 
they settled, what they did, and the effect of their 
coming on the country; then possibly close the topic 
with a written review on this information. These are all 
facts concerning immigration of sufficient value to be 
learned in a study of it, and they appear in a fairly logi- 
cal order. But does information in this form best enable 
a pupil to answer a practical question such as he is sure 
to meet in life; example: ‘““Why should immigration to 
our country be restricted?” 

That is, does the possession of the knowledge of the 
necessary facts to answer the question mean that the 
pupils also possess the ability to use that knowledge? In 
some rare cases ‘possession of” and ‘‘ability to use” 
mean the same thing, but far more frequently they do 
not. If pupils work out the answer, or answers, to such 
a question as the one above mentioned, it is clear that 
they must get ‘possession of” the facts (although per- 
haps not in any so-called logical order), and they also 
get training in the ‘‘ability to use” the facts at the 
same time. This training is of the kind required to an- 
swer questions and meet difficulties in real life. There 
seems to be just one way to teach pupils to meet and 
solve problems, and that is, to see that they meet prob- 
lems and solve them. History study offers excellent 
cpportunities to do this very thing. Below are sugges- 
tions illustrating various steps of this procedure. 

Step 1.—The Problem.—The question or problem 
might arise from the class discussion, be introduced by 
the teacher, be a part of a larger plan, or arise in other 
ways. Example, a discussion of European conditions 
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just previous to the discovery of America might bring 
out this question: ‘‘Why was a new route to Asia 
needed ?”’ In order to answer this main problem, an- 
swers must be found to sub-problems as: 

(x) What were the old routes? 

(2) Why not use them? 

(3) Was the route to Asia needed for exports or im- 
ports? 

(4) Who bought the goods carried over this route? 

(5) What kinds of goods were they? 

(6) Why was there such a demand for them? 

These problems and others like them may be brought 
out in class discussion, or be arranged by the teacher, 
preferably the former. (Step 1 grows out of the recita- 
tion as suggested in Step 3 below.) 

Step 2.—Study.—Pupils study the text and refer- 
ences to answer the sub-problems, and finally the main 
problem. 

Suggestions for Study—To the pupils: (By the 
teacher.) 

(x) Be sure you know exactly what the problem is. 

If you are not sure ask me to show you. 

(2) Read all the sub-problems. Notice how each one 
applies to the answer of the main problem. Be 
sure you understand just how each does apply. 

(3) Get the best reference you know to help you. 
Read it carefully. Put every bit of your power 
of concentration into this reading. 

(4) Make notes as you read. For example, Fiske says 
on page 4 that the Turks captured Constan- 
tinople in 1453; you note—Turks, Const’ple, 
1453—Fiske, p. 4, and so on with the other 
sub-problems as you might find them. 
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(5) Always look for additional facts. The chances 
are that you will need them in the recitation. 

(6) Work hard and fast to get the best answer to 
every sub-problem. If possible, get more than 
one. 

(7) Last of all arrange your facts into good form to 
answer the main problem. 

(8) If you have time search for other data or other 
sub-problems. Find out other factors which 
help in your problem. 


To the teacher: 

(1) State the main and sub-problems in clear and 
unmistakable terms. 

(2) Check all references to make sure they are of the 
best and are rightly paged. 

(3) Check the activities of your pupils by question 
and observation. Stop any aimless activity at 
once. 

(4) Help a student only as much as necessary to en- 
able him to help himself. Encourage self-help, 
both directly and by clear, concrete assign- 
ments. 

(5) Reference books and maps should be placed most 
conveniently about the room. Movable desks 
admit of arranging books and map-stands in 
the centre of a circle. 

(6) Students should be impressed with the fact that 
the time for study is short and that much is to 
be done. 

(7) Encourage the use of a wide variety of references 
by all pupils. 
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Suggestions for the Recitation—To the pupils: (By 

the teacher.) 

(1) The recitation will give you an opportunity to 
report on the work you did during study. 
Have your answers well planned. Remember 
you are entitled to only your share of the reci- 
tation time. Do not take that of your class- 
mates. 

(2) Your class is like a good football team. When it’s 
your signal to carry the ball (to recite) make 
your team-mates glad they gave it to you. 

(3) The whole recitation is planned, so try to follow 
the plan. 

(4) It is best to have your references at hand. Some 
one may want to know where you got your in- 
formation. 


To the teacher: 

(1) Have a plan. You may need to change it, but 
have one nevertheless. 

(2) The more nearly you can make each pupil act as 
if he were responsible for the success of the 
recitation, the more successful it will be. 

(3) Check each student every recitation by some 
method. It encourages preparation. 


Step 3.—Programme of the Recitation—(1) Teacher 
should secure a clean-cut statement of main 
and sub-problems. 

(2) The teacher calls on various pupils for solutions 
to sub-problems and finally for main problem. 

(3) Questions arising from the discussions of the sub- 
problems and main problem are answered. 
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These may be personal views, experiences, out- 
side data, etc. 

(4) Questions showing data necessary for continued 
study of the problem are considered. This 
leads to the next assignment. 

It probably is unnecessary to suggest that the study 
period should come immediately after the recitation, so 
the pupils may work out at once the problems sug- 
gested. 

Books Available-—(References are the minimum— 
use more if possible.) 

Text used in class. 

Course with Type Studies, American School Citizen- 

ship League. 

Industrial History of the United States, Coman. 

American History and Its Geographical Conditions, 

Semple. 

Expansion of the American People, Sparks. 

As many different American history texts as can be 

obtained. 

History of the American People, Beard and Bagley. 

School History of the United States, Mace. 

Illustrated Topics for American History, McKinley 

Pubyo: 

How Our Grandfathers Lived, Camps and Firesides of 

the Revolution, Hart. 

Real Stories from American History, Faris. 

Side Lights on American History, Elson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHODS 


Stories.—The following stories illustrate very well the 
type of materials suitable for primary grades. The first 
story tells about the time when people lived in trees. 
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THE First WEAVER* 

Sharptooth had climbed most of the trees on the wooded hills. 
She had slept in many of them. But she liked the old oak near 
the trail the best of all. Its strong spreading branches were cov- 
ered with vines. Here was a place to lay the baby. While he 
slept among the vines, she gathered wild foods. But she never 
went far away, and never stayed away long. There were pan- 
thers and wildcats on the hills. Sharptooth knew that they 
could climb the trees. Many a time they had nearly caught 
her. She was afraid they would get the baby. So she stayed 
near him while he slept. When she stayed in a tree that had no 
vines, there was no place to lay the baby. So she wove the 
slender branches together and made a safe place for the baby 
to sleep. She lulled him to sleep as he lay in her arms. Then 
she gently laid him upon his bed. She watched him a moment 
as he slept. A moment more and she, too, was asleep. 


Things to Think About: 


(1) How many kinds of cradles have you seen? 

(2) What kind of cradle does your baby brother or 
sister have? 

(3) What kind of cradle do you think Sharptooth’s 
baby had? 

(4) What kind of lullaby can you sing? 

(5) What kind of lullaby would Sharptooth sing? 


Things to Do: 


Think of the cradle that Sharptooth laid her baby in. 
Draw the picture. Find some vines or branches and 
make a cradle. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND His Horse ft} 


One of the most famous of the Greeks was Alexander the 
Great, who made himself master of a large part of the world. 


*From The Tree Dwellers, Dopp. 
{ From Tales from Far and Near, Terry. 
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He had a splendid horse which he always rode when he went 
to battle. He won this horse when he was a boy, by his wisdom 
and boldness. 

This is how he won it. The horse was sent as a present to 
King Philip, father of the young prince Alexander. The king 
went to a wide plain to try it, and his son and all his great men 
went with him. 

But it was soon found that the horse was very wild. It kicked 
and reared so that no man could mount upon its back. The king 
was angry that so wild an animal should be sent to him, and 
gave orders for it to be taken back at once. 

The prince was vexed to hear this order. 

“Tt is a pity to lose such a fine horse because no man is brave 
enough to mount it,” said he. 

The king thought his son spoke without thinking. 

“Your words are bold,” said he, “‘but are you bold enough 
to mount the horse yourself?” 

The young prince went up to the restless animal. He took 
the bridle and turned its head toward the sun. He did so be- 
cause he had seen that the horse was afraid of its own black 
shadow, which kept moving upon the ground before its eyes. 

With its face to the sun, the horse could no longer see the 
shadow, which now fell on the ground behind it. It soon be- 
came quiet. Then the prince stroked it, and patted it gently, 
and by and by he sprang quickly upon its back. 

The horse at once set off at a gallop over the plain, with the 
boy bravely holding on. The king and his men were in great 
fear, for they thought the prince would be thrown to the ground 
and killed. But they need not have been afraid. 

Soon the horse grew tired of its gallop, and began to trot, then 
Alexander turned, and gently rode it back. The men shouted, 
and the king took his son in his arms and shed tears of joy. 

The horse was given to the young prince. It loved its master, 
and would kneel down for him to mount, but it would let no 
other person get upon its back. 

The book tells us that at last, after many years, it was hurt 
in a fight. But it carried its master to a safe place. Then it lay 
down and died. 

Alexander built a city at that place, and gave the city the 
horse’s name—Bucephalus. 
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After telling the story the teacher might ask questions 

like these: 

(z) Do you think Alexander was a brave boy? Why? 

(2) What did Alexander do that would cause the 
wild horse to like him? 

(3) Do you think the horse was glad to have Alexander 
for its master? Why? 

(4) Have you seen unruly horses or other animals 
tamed by just such methods as Alexander used ? 
Tell of them. 

(5) Why did King Philip and his men fear for the 
Prince? 

(6) Did such a horse as Alexander had deserve the 
honor he got? Why? 

Special-Day Stories—(1) How we came to have 
Thanksgiving. 

(2) How we came to have Christmas. 

(3) Why do we have Labor Day? 

(4) What is Memorial Day for? 

(5) What should we do on the Fourth of July? 

(6) Why do we celebrate the birthday anniversaries 
of Washington, Lincoln, and other great Amer- 
icans? Read or tell stories of various days 
or men. Programmes may be worked out to 
emphasize these days. The room may be 
decorated. Opening exercises may be planned 
for this purpose. Use this part of the outline 
throughout the year at times convenient. Do 
not omit them. Make each exercise teach a 
lesson in citizenship. Reference to it and dis- 
cussion before the exercise or following will 
help to emphasize it. 
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Projects to be Carried On Throughout the Year.— 
Viay also be used in the intermediate grades. These and 
ther projects should be used to illustrate actual con- 
litions suggested in the stories, hence should be directly 
connected with the teaching. Example: Pupils will ap- 
sreciate what a task primitive man had to make fire if 
hey try to make it his way. 


(1) Food: 
(a) Preservation of food, drying and burying. 
(6) Baking and roasting in hot ashes. 
(c) Boiling food in water heated with stones. 
(d) Broiling food over the coals. 
(2) Shelter: 
(a) Making of a tent or house. 
(6) Making of primitive furniture. 
(c) Care of tent or house. 
(3) Sand-table projects: 
(a) Country of tree-dwellers. 
(b) Caves and huts of early cavemen. 
(c) Tents of later cavemen. 
(4) Making of fire: 
(a) By use of fire drill. 
(b) By use of flint and steel. 

(5) Other projects suggested by the stories or by the 
children may be worked out. Among these are 
tanning hides, making primitive garments, 
weapons, etc. The rural teacher has especially 
good opportunity for work in this type of 
project. Every project should be worked out 
by the teacher before it is attempted in class. 

Illustrations of Project Activities—(1) Drying Apples. 

—Peel and core the apples, cutting them into sixths. 
lace the pieces in a drying-pan so that the air can circu- 
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late freely about them. It is best to set them on end by 
leaning one against another. 

Place the pan where the hot sun will shine on the ap- 
ples all day and a breeze blow over them. Change the 
position of the pieces each day so they will dry evenly. 
When they get leathery and wrinkled and of a light 
brown color, put them in a thin sack and hang in a dry 
place for use during the winter. Late summer or fall 
apples of ordinary size are best for this project. 

(2) Baking and Roasting in Hot Ashes——This can be 
done in the stove or under a campfire. The latter, of 
course, is more realistic. Potatoes are excellent for this 
project. One or two inches of ashes around the potatoes 
will be sufficient to keep them from burning. Use pota- 
toes with the peel on, and put them into the hot ashes 
under the fire. Try one occasionally to determine when 
ready to eat. Eat without salt or butter, like the primi- 
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tive people did. A coating of wet clay is as good as ashes 
for protection, and might serve as a variation. 

(3) Making Fire with Fire Drill—Use hard wood for 
the drill point, soft wood for making the hot ash, a 
tough cord or leather thong for the bow-string, and 
tinder or lead-pencil sharpener shavings for starting 
the fire. Cut a deep notch in the upper edge of the soft 
board. Fill the notch with tinder or finest pencil shav- 
ings. Rotate the drill rapidly at the upper point of the 
notch. 

When a considerable amount of hot, black ash is 
formed fan gently with the hand. Push shavings closer 
and closer and fan more and more vigorously, at last 
fan with the breath to make the flame. 

Maps.—Kinds and Uses.—The use to be made of a 
map is a large factor in determining the kind. Most 
rural schoolrooms have some sort of a large wall or 
chart map. All modern history texts have maps to illus- 
trate the important developments of all the periods. 
Beside these, many teachers take advantage of the inex- 
pensive outline maps which may be filled in by the 
pupils as the story of development proceeds. These 
maps are small enough to be placed in a note-book. If 
no money is available for such helps the teacher can 
secure stencil outline maps of note-book size for a few 
cents, and a dozen stencils and a little blue powdered 
chalk with which the pupils can make their own outline 
maps on ordinary note-book paper. If no such device 
is obtainable the pupil can always make a traced carbon 
copy. If larger maps are desired either wall outline maps 
of black cloth or stencil maps should be secured. If a 
arge stencil map is used, an outline may be made on 
the blackboard in a few seconds by running a dusty 
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eraser over the perforated outlines. All types of maps 
are available at any good school-supply house. 

Pupils make maps in history study to aid in compre- 
hending space relations and to tie them up with the great 
movements in history. They should be made with 
enough care to insure this end. Making elaborately col- 
ored maps or merely copying them is usually not worth 
the time it takes. Generally speaking, a map should not 
be used to illustrate too much, perhaps not more than 
one or two points. Maps should become a part of the 
note-book along with pictures and other illustrative ma- 
terials and appear with the materials to be illustrated. 
Maps made by the pupils to picture the discussion of 
the text are of a very desirable sort. The mental pic- 
tures thus obtained are usually vivid and lasting. 

Examinations.—The usual examination is composed 
of six to ten questions or statements arranged by the 
teacher which are supposed to cover the subject-matter 
of a given unit. The answers to these questions are 
usually written by the pupils, and are supposed to test 
their knowledge of the matter covered. The defects of 
such an examination are so well known, and so self- 
evident, that a few of them only need to be mentioned. 

(1) It is impossible to score them accurately. 

(2) The sampling is too small to show accurately a 

knowledge of the subject-matter. 

(3) The rate of work is not considered. 

(4) It is impossible to determine what is tested. 

Standard tests for the various subjects have suggested 
the possibility of arranging the ordinary examinations 
in the same form. Some schools have conceived the idea 
that examinations in this form may be standardized, 
covering the subject-matter taught. The questions may 
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be increased to forty or fifty, and should have but one 
correct answer each. They may be mimeographed, hec- 
tographed, or written off with carbon paper. Some forms 
may be read orally by the teacher as the pupils write the 
answers. The teacher using this form of examination 
would spend more time in preparation of the questions 
but use much less time in scoring the papers. The re- 
sults would be objective, that is, obtainable by any one 
else giving the test and scoring the papers. Rate of 
work as well as accuracy of work can be measured since 
there is little or no writing to do. And finally, most pupils 
like to take examinations of this sort, which is perhaps 
the best recommendation for it. Below are some sam- 
ple forms which such an examination might take: 

I. Definite Question—Short Answer.—(Directions: 
Write the answers on the dotted lines.) 


(GA DoisCovered oN QIClICA Port. wists dg «ohare 
(2) When was Jamestown settled? ............... 
(3) In what colony did John Smith live? ......... 


This form may be given orally by the teacher while 
pupils write the answers only. 

Il. Choice of Answer.—(Underline the expression 
which makes the sentence true.) 


(rt) The Pilgrims came to America in: (1540, 1620, 
16075 2776). 

(2) Miles Standish lived in: (Rhode Island, New York, 
Massachusetts, Georgia). 

(3) The witches were burned in: (Salem, Boston, New 
Hartford, New Haven). 
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Il. Matching Exercise—(Draw a straight line from 
the event to the date connected with it.) 


Declaration of Independence. . 1614 
Beginning of Civil War...... 1492 
Columbus discovers America. . 1861 
Maryland :settledine cs. s. 27. 1816 
Indiana admitted to Union... 1634 
Gold discovered in California. . 1848 
New York settled s..15.% sc... 1776 


(If the teacher arranges the dates and events in some 
regular order not too evident, the scoring will be much 
easier.) 

IV. True-False Statements.—(If the statement is 
true underline True; if false underline False.) 


(1) The Mexican War came before the War of 1812. 
(True—False.) 

(2) Washington was our first President (True— 
False.) 

(3) Howe invented the cotton-gin. (True—False.) 

(4) Edison is a great inventor. (True—False.) 

(5) Fulton invented the steam-engine. (True—False.) 


In this test there should be about as many true state- 
ments as false ones. The score should be: ‘‘ Number 
right minus number wrong equals score,”’ otherwise a 
pupil might without knowing anything about the an- 
swers underline all “‘true” or all “false” and have half 
of the questions right. 

V. Reasoning Questions—(Put a cross (x) before 
the best answer.) 
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(1) Why did the colonists fight England in 1775? 
(a) They wanted independence. 
(b) England imposed upon their rights. 
(c) They were anxious to fight. 


(2) United States entered the World War because: 
(a) England and France wanted us to do so. 
(6) We wanted to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 
(c) Germany openly violated our rights. 


(3) Slavery in our country was abolished because: 
(a) We believed in freedom for all. 
(b) The North could not have slaves. 
(c) The negroes could not get an education. 


(If the best answer does not stand out too clearly, 
more thinking on the part of the pupil will be provoked.) 

Generally speaking, the more care put in making the 
examination, the more valuable it will be. Ordinarily it 
would be best to use different forms of tests in the same 
examination, because the various types of subject- 
matter lend themselves more readily to some forms 
than to others. Perhaps the best way to make such an 
examination is to list fifty or seventy-five points which 
should be covered, then convert these into the types of 
questions to which they seem to fit most easily. From 
these may be selected forty or fifty of the best, and 
these be arranged in groups having the same form of 
question. Perhaps the “‘true—false”’ form will be easiest 
to make, but care should be taken not to get too much 
of the examination into this form, for research seems to 
show that it is the most unreliable of all. All of this 
seems to indicate a comparatively large amount of 
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work for preparation. This is true, but any teacher 
who gives this type of examination a fair trial seldom 
uses any other. If the lists of questions are preserved 
the teacher will have soon an abundant supply, and 
will be relieved of original preparation. There are many 
other forms which may be used not only in history but 
in other subjects as well. Space will not permit their 
illustration here. 

If there should be trouble in converting scores on 
these tests to ordinary percentage or letter marks used 
on the report cards or register, the teacher might use 
some such devices as suggested below to convert them. 

(1) Test scores to letter scores: 


LETTER SCALE A B c D FAIL 


Test score Highest | Above Middle Below | Lowest 


scores middle scores middle scores 
Per cent of class scores scores 
in each group Io 20 40 20 Io 


These percentages correspond rather closely to the 
distribution of intelligence in a large group of unselected 
children, but may vary widely with a small group. 
They are suggested as a guide, not as an absolute rule. 

(2) To convert test scores into percentage scores the 
teacher may use for each pupil the actual per cent which 
the score he made on the test is to the total possible 


score on test 


score. That is, =pupil’s mark. She 


total possible score 
might then distribute them on the scale suggested above. 


PROBLEMS 


(1) In what ways are the recent changes in the organization 
of history materials significant ? 
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(2) Are history stories a better form of subject-matter than 
the ordinary form found in most text-books? Why? 

(3) Do pupils of the primary grades enjoy stories of primitive 
life? Give three reasons for your answer. 

(4) Why are teachers so slow to adopt new methods of teach- 
ing even when they know the new methods are more efficient ? 

(5) Suggest two ways in which each of the following may be 
valuable in teaching history: (a) Story-telling by the teacher or 
pupils or both. (6) Dramatization of the history stories. (c) Ac- 
tual contact with primitive experiences, such as building shelter, 
preparing food, fire, implements, etc. 

(6) Mention several ways in which work in history can profit 
from local stories by old residents. State how each would be 
utilized. 

(7) How would you teach a primitive-life story to the com- 
bined I, II, III grades? Outline the procedure through the 
various steps. 

(8) What is one good way to study the important dates of a 
period? Show how your suggestion may be used in a rural 
school. In a graded school. 

(9) Debate: Resolved that the problem method of teaching 
history is more efficient than any other. 

(10) Make an objective examination for this chapter and 
try it on one of your classmates. Use as many of the forms sug- 
gested as possible. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GEOGRAPHY 


Historical.—Modern methods of teaching geography 
in the United States may be said to date from the pub- 
lications of Arnold Guyot about 1866. He is the first 
teacher of note to advocate the use of observation of 
home phenomena in studying geography in this country. 
This gave rise to our modern “observational” and 
“home” geography. Colonel Francis W. Parker’s book, 
How to Teach Geography, published in 1889, further im- 
proved methods of geography instruction, and the 
Frye text-books with their illustrated pages, published 
in 1895, practically set the standard for the methods of 
teaching, as well as the kind and amount of subject- 
matter, until quite recently. Since the World War much 
stress has been put on the industrial, commercial, and 
human phases of geography. With these changes in 
subject-matter came rather decided changes in methods 
of teaching. To the mere learning of facts was added 
training in ability to use them, that is, to explain situations 
such as were met by the human race in its development, 
and such as are now being met by different peoples 
in their various environments. In short, these newer 
methods organize the facts of the subject-matter into 
problems which are typical of those which mankind in 
general, and nations in particular, have met and solved. 
This is true in the field of arithmetic, where the edu- 
cators are not content with learning facts only, but in- 
sist on using them in the solution of problems. Moreover, 
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they have found that the finest results of work in arith- 
metic come from the use of these facts in developing the 
powers of reasoning and judgment, and not from the 
mere mechanical learning of the facts themselves. This 
is the hope of educational leaders for the newer methods 
used in the teaching of geography. 


OBJECTIVES IN GEOGRAPHY 


The following objectives were chosen as essential to 
the successful presentation of geographical materials in 
the rural school. 

(1) To Learn the Important Geographical Facts and 
Relationships.—Since no scientific method has yet been 
devised to determine the order of importance of geo- 
graphical facts, and since relatively their importance is 
constantly varying, suggestions are of necessity based 
on opinion established by observation and experience. 
It is generally conceded by educators that the most im- 
portant geographical facts for the children of a com- 
munity are the ones directly connected with their own 
experience. The facts of place and physical phenomena 
are of this kind. Perhaps of less relative importance are 
the facts of production or trade. Whatever is taught 
should establish a clearer understanding of human re- 
lationships, both local and remote. The pupils should 
be given an opportunity to discover that no matter 
where they live they are dependent on others, and that 
this dependence, sooner or later, must bring us closer 
and closer together. All of this should tend to create a 
more kindly and sympathetic attitude toward others, 
not only in our own country but elsewhere as well. 

(2) To Learn to Use the “Tools” of Geography.— 
The ability to use these tools will enable the pupils to 
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find geographical data. It includes ability to read maps 
of different types, tables, graphs, charts, the common 
weather and temperature instruments, to interpret pic- 
tures, to use globes and other geographical apparatus 
as well as to find data in a text-book. 

(3) To Acquire a Working Knowledge of the Funda- 
mental Natural Features.—This aim should cover the 
natural features which condition life on the earth, includ- 
ing plant, animal, and human. Such features are tem- 
perature, moisture, soil, relief features, lakes, oceans, 
rivers, etc. Pupils should not only learn the facts con- 
cerning these features but should be able to use them 
in the interpretation of environment. 

(4) To Learn How Man Adjusts Himself to His 
Environment, or How He Changes It.—Some problems 
which lead to a realization of this aim are: What effect 
has environment on man? If it changes him, in what 
ways and how much? What kind of environment pro- 
duces the most desirable changes? What are the possi- 
bilities of environment acting upon man, and what are 
the possibilities of man acting upon environment? 
Which one in the end should control the other? Prob- 
lems of this type, while directly connected with the 
geographical side, are also closely connected with the 
social or human side. Recently increased attention has 
been given to this important phase of geography teaching. 


TYPES OF GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS 


Another conception of geographical materials is ob- 
tained through a classification of the various types on 
the basis of curricular use. Observational materials, such 
as nature furnishes in the brooks, hills, plants, stars, 
wind, rain, temperature, soil, etc., are most useful to 
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introduce the study of geography. This work is some- 
times done under the name of nature study, and usually 
in a general-lessons period. Little reading is done in this 
kind of study in the primary grades. The observational 
studies are directed along lines in which the community 
furnishes ample natural materials. Good teaching will 
not only give the pupils a store of useful information 
concerning the common phenomena of their experience, 
but will create excellent habits of observation which 
should benefit them throughout life. 

Geography Tools.—The time comes in observational 
geography when pupils want or need to know about 
other places than the one in which they live. When 
that time comes (perhaps about the fourth or fifth year 
in school) other methods of teaching than the observa- 
tional must be used. Instead of obtaining knowledge 
through observation and by class discussion, the pupils 
must get it chiefly from books, pictures, tables, maps, 
globes, graphs, etc. These new sources of information 
require new methods of teaching. The teacher now has 
the double task of teaching subject-matter and of teach- 
ing a method to acquire it. For example, the pupils 
must know how to read maps before they can obtain 
data from them. They must interpret graphs and tables 
of figures, they must be able to use their text-books and 
references. In short they must be able to use the tools 
of geography. 

The Place of Facts in Geography.—Early in their 
history geographical materials used in school consisted 
wholly of facts. The following are illustrative of the 
form in which they were taught: 


Q. What is the situation and extent of France? 
Ans. It is situated between 42 and 51 degrees of north latitude, 
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and between 5 degrees west and 8 degrees east longitude. It 
is 600 miles long and 500 broad. 

Q. How is France divided ? 

Ans. Into 21 provinces formerly, lately into 83 departments.* 

Much geography teaching to-day is a recitation of 
facts quite often as isolated as those illustrated above. 
The tendency lately has been away from such methods 
to those in which the facts are not only learned but used. 
Such a plan will be illustrated later in this chapter. (See 
Problem Method.) Whatever method is used should 
establish the important factual materials firmly in the 
minds of the pupils. 


The Place of Problems in Geography.—A carpenter 
uses his skill and his knowledge of materials as tools 
to change raw materials into finished products. The 
engineer uses his knowledge of facts and his skill in 
drawing to make plans to meet various situations. Why 
would it not be a most natural outcome in the study of 
geography to use the knowledge of its facts, and skill 
in the use of its tools to meet and solve problems in 
geography ? These problems should at first be very sim- 
ple, and later become more complex as the pupils 
gain in power. And just as the artisan and the profes- 
sional man add to their store of facts while they solve 
their problems, so should the pupils add to their store 
of facts as they solve their problems. Example: while 
the pupils are finding why Spain has fallen so far be- 
hind in rank among nations, they would certainly be- 
come familiar with her location, environment, cities, 
rivers, resources, etc. In fact, some leaders suggest that 
the pertinent facts are learned in such a study, and that 


*Cubberley. Public Education in the United States. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 
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all others may be disregarded. Much, however, would 
depend on the emphasis placed upon fact-getting. The 
final test over such a study should cover the important 
facts to make sure of sufficient emphasis. There can be 
little doubt that problem solving and like activities are 
on a higher plane than any of the previously mentioned 
forms of teaching, because they include all the others, 
and in addition require the exercise of judgment and 
reason. Teachers wishing to use this method will find 
it necessary to rearrange the subject-matter of most- 
commonly used texts. Perhaps soon the authors of text- 
books will realize the value of this type of teaching, and 
dare to arrange their materials accordingly, which 
would save much time for the teachers and encourage 
a higher type of teaching. 


MetTHOoDS OF TEACHING 


Plan I.—The Study-Recitation.—Of the various types 
of study-recitation perhaps the most satisfactory is that 
which improves the reading ability of the pupils at the 
same time it teaches the facts of geography. (See chap- 
ters on Reading and History.) The teacher should 
always use a check on this kind of study. This may be 
by short fact questions, by questions made and asked 
by the pupils (after the reading) which should be an- 
swered by the class, by giving the main idea in a para- 
graph, by outlining a paragraph or section after reading, 
or by other means. If time pressure is used good results 
are more certain. Proper names or difficult words should 
be learned before the reading exercise. In many schools 
the reading ability is so far behind the expectation of the 
text-book that an exercise as suggested above is prac- 
tically impossible. Perhaps the pupils can read a half 
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page of geography materials only after the most labori- 
ous effort of perhaps half an hour. Even though slow 
progress is made at first, and but small amounts are 
covered, it is certainly worth the time it takes to teach 
the pupils to read. If easier materials covering the same 
field can be obtained they should be used. In any case 
training in reading will aid in the teaching of geography. 

The Study Time.—If the pupils read their lessons in 
the recitation what will they do in the study time? 
This would be determined by the ends sought in geog- 
raphy instruction, and the materials and methods used 
in attaining them. Generally speaking the time ordi- 
narily given to study should be used for the follow-up 
exercises of the study-recitation. Example: after a read- 
ing lesson on the Southern States, the pupils might: 
(1) fill in an outline map indicating the facts learned; 
(2) read references on cotton-growing, marketing, or 
manufacture; (3) arrange a debate on the advantages of 
life in the Southern States as compared with life in the 
local community; (4) solution of problems using facts 
of lesson set by the teacher or raised by the pupils in 
recitation. Other forms of activities may be devised 
which would cover the facts learned in the recitation, 
and review some matter covered in previous lessons. 
The results of this study may be written and left at the 
teacher’s desk for correction, or may be given orally in 
the next recitation. 

Plan IIl.—Problem Teaching.—The reasons for using 
a plan which groups the subject-matter about a definite 
question or a clearly outlined difficulty, are given 
elsewhere. (Chapter on History.) The suggestions for 
using these basic principles and the many details are 
applicable in geography as well as in history. Sample 
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problems and projects in geography for the various 
grades are suggested below. These and similar activities 
may be used in the general-lessons period of the lower 
grades. (See chapter on General Lessons.) 

Problem Suitable for Lower Grades.—M ain Problem.— 
How can a pupil learn which direction he lives from school ? 

Sub-problems.—(a) He finds north first: 

(1) By being told or shown. 
(2) By compass. 
(3) By stars. 
(4) By sunrise. 
(6) He finds other directions from north: 
(1) With face of watch lying flat. 
(2) By facing north, right hand east, back 
south, left hand west. 
(c) He thinks which way he lives ‘‘from”’ something 
—the school. 

(d) He makes a map to show which way his home is 

from the school, showing the road between. 

Problems of the observational type are perhaps best 
for these grades. Examples: 

(1) What birds go away in the fall and return in the 

spring ? 

(2) Do all trees have leaves on them? If not, which 

ones do not? 

(3) Why is it warmer in summer than in winter? 

Such exercises as these may be called nature study. 
It is immaterial what they are named so long as they 
are given to the children. 

A Project for Lower Grades—The Farm.—After dis- 
cussion with the children about “‘what we want for our 
farm on the sand-table, how we shall make all we want, 
and what materials we shall need,” the construction of 
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the farm may begin. These conversation lessons and 
those suggested below may come either in the general- 
lessons period, in the oral-language period, or in both. 
They may cover topics like the following, designed to 
cultivate the powers of observation and appreciation of 
their home surroundings. 

(a) The house: 

(1) Rooms, number and uses. 

(2) Windows, doors, porches, number and uses. 
(3) Materials of walls, roof, foundation. 

(4) Appearance, paint, walls, eaves, etc. 

(5) Location on farm and in reference to the road. 

(b) Yard: size, improvement, care. 

(c) The well and cistern: location, construction, care. 

(d) Other buildings: 

(1) Barns: location, uses, arrangement. 

(2) Cribs and bins: location, uses, arrangement. 

(3) Hog-house and pens: location, arrangement. 

(4) Poultry-house and pens: location, arrange- 
ment. 

(e) Garden: location, care, value. 

(f) Fences: arrangement, kinds. 

All these should be made and placed on sand-table 
form as they are discussed in class. Many suggestions 
will come from the pupils as the work on the project 
proceeds. These should be utilized whenever possible. 
Much of the actual construction may be done by the 
pupils at odd times. If the pupils realize it is their farm 
they will have added interest in its improvement. 

A Plan for the Study of Birds and Animals.—Some 
teachers stress the study of animal and bird life. The 
accompanying charts suggest one good way to collect 
and keep such information. The form may be made on 
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a hectograph, or by the pupils, or one large chart may 
be made by the group. The pictures may be secured at 
addresses given in the bibliography. 


The Study of Seasons.—The following plan suggests a 
good method to teach change of seasons. This is done 
by measuring the length of a shadow at various times 
of the year. This experiment should be started shortly 
after the opening of school and continued at least until 
after December 22, preferably until the end of January. 
The apparatus required is a clean, smooth board 1 inch 
by to inches by 12 inches, and a nail 3 inches long hav- 
ing a small head. Drive the nail $-inch into the middle 
of the board close to one end. Draw a line in ink from 
the nail to the opposite end parallel to the sides and 
mark off this line in ink by inches and eighths of an 
inch, beginning at the nail. Fasten the board securely 
on a south window-sill, so that the noon (twelve o’clock) 
shadow falls along the line. Measure the noon shadow 
by placing a mark where the shadow of the nail-head 
falls, and place the date beside it. When the sun is . 
shining do this on a certain day of each week. Regu- 
larly once each month make a dot at the end of the 
shadow each hour during the entire school day, and at 
four o’clock connect these dots by a line. The pupils 
should find what makes the difference in the marks and 
the lines, and what this difference has to do with change 
of seasons. They should make a map of the sun’s path 
through the sky as represented by the lines for the 
various months. 

Problem for Intermediate Grade Pupils ——Problem.— 
Why would a foreigner coming to this country choose 
—— (any state) as a home? 
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Sub-Problems : 
(1) Is the climate desirable ? 
(a) Average temperatures for a series of years. 
(b) Extremes for a series of years. 
(2) Is the soil fertile? 
(a) Percentage cultivated. 
(6) Wealth produced. 
(3) What crops are produced ? 
(a) Main crops: value. 
(6) Other crops: value. 
(c) Markets. 
(4) Can live stock be raised? 
(a) Hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. 
(6) Value of each kind yearly. 

Thus question after question may be answered, each 
having its bearing on the main problem until all of the 
important conditions of a state may be covered. The 
data answering the several sub-problems may be ar- 
ranged in chart, graph, or table form, or be kept in 
written notes. Regardless of how they are kept, it is 
evident that a large number of facts will have been cov- 
ered and arranged in a natural order in the pupils’ 
minds, answering a perfectly definite question. Perhaps 
the next step in such a study would carry the pupils 
into a wider field than the home state. This might be 
done by attacking a problem such as: ‘“‘In what respects 
is (the state studied) better to live in than the other 
states of the same section; in what ways not so good?” 
Such a problem uses the data already learned in com- 
paring it with the new. 

The problem outlined below is given exactly as it 
came to us from a one-room rural school. The school 
had a very meagre equipment (except what the teacher 
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supplied) and was even scantily furnished. It might be 
of interest to know that the teacher who dared to use 
such radical methods as suggested below lost her posi- 
tion at the middle of the school year in the school men- 
tioned, because two citizens of the district agreed that 
the old ways were good enough, and that they would 
have none of the new. May we hasten to add that Miss 
Marie immediately obtained a position of much larger 
responsibility, where her efforts are more likely to be 
appreciated. 

Geography.—(Seventh and Eighth Grade.)—Sub- 
mitted by Marie Topic: ‘‘Cotton.” 

Question: Why is the “‘Land of Cotton” in the 
Southern States? 

I. Why is the cotton raised in these States? 

A. Climatic conditions. 

B. Soil conditions. 

C aiUabor: 

(1) Classes. 

(2) General conditions. 


II. Where else raised? Why? 
A. Climatic conditions. 

B. Soil conditions. 

C. Other countries, etc. 


III. Where are the factories in the U. S.? 
A. Study of fall line. 

(z) Locate. Why important? 

B. Where manufactured in large quantities ? 
(1) Why? AIl reasons. 

C. Number of spindles in U. S.; in Europe? 


IV. History of weaving: 
A. Read page 1573, Pictured Knowledge. 
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B. Describe the cotton-gin. 

(1) Draw diagram explaining. (Helps: Pictured 
Knowledge, page 1575; McMaster’s History, 238; 
School History.) 

(2) Study working of modern gin. 

(3) Read everything in P. K. on cotton-gin. 

(4) Of what importance is the cotton-gin? 
(a) How did it build up industry ? 

V. Uses of cotton. 


VI. Compare amounts raised in Southern States 
with other countries. 


VII. Compare total amount in other countries with 


Unis: 


VIII. Study of cotton ports. 

A. What countries export cotton? 

(1) Name ports through which cotton must go. 

(2) How much does U. S. export? 

B. What countries import raw cotton for their 
manufactories ? 

(1) Name the ports through which the cotton must go. 

(2) From what countries do these countries import 
cotton? 


TX. Why were Southern States important during 
the World War? 

As the pupils worked through the problem they made 
three large maps: (1) of the Southern States; (2) of the 
United States; (3) of the world. Cotton was mounted on 
those where cotton is produced. 

The rural teacher mentioned just above followed her 
study of cotton with the study of lumber, and later with 
the study of wheat, corn, coal, etc. Of course, this means 
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extra work for an already busy teacher, but when we 
have a spark of the fire that burns in real rural teachers, 
we accept such a challenge and forget about work or 
difficulty. 

The Use of Maps, Pictures, Charts, Diagrams, 
Globes, etc——Too much importance is rarely attached 
to the actual use of the various types of geographical 
representations. The reading of an ordinary map, for 
example, may mean more than seeing the location of a 
single feature. It should include inferences or facts as to 
climate, elevation, temperature, rainfall, etc. Maps 
which the pupils make for a special purpose are usually 
most valuable when but few facts are represented on 
them. For example, a product map of the United States 
would probably be more effective if it represented the 
production of corn only, than if it showed the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

The teacher should acquaint her pupils with every 
type of map such as, outline, rainfall, temperature, 
population, product, industry, relief, weather, railroad, 
and auto road maps. In addition she might procure sea 
charts, air maps, and other specialized forms of maps. 
The reason for a wide range of map-reading is to accus- 
tom the pupils to a greater variety of symbols, and at 
the same time insure greater skill in map-reading. 

Map-Making.—There should be a definite reason for 
each map that the pupils make. This should appear on 
the map with sufficient data to make it intelligible. 
The time spent on making elaborately drawn or colored 
maps is often wasted so far as value in geography is 
concerned. 

Globes.—Teachers often ask when globes should first 
be used. Some delay their use until the intermediate 
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grades, others use them as soon as they introduce any 
form of representation, often early in the grades. Ordi- 
narily the use of the globe is taught about the fourth 
year in school. A tendency to use this form of represen- 
tation from the first seems to be growing, because it 
seems to avoid false conceptions which pupils may get 
without it. Of course only very simple facts are learned 
in the primary grades. 

Pictures.—Nearly every teacher has access to a Sunday 
edition of some large daily paper. Many make use of 
the pictures which appear in them, also of, the maps, 
charts, diagrams, etc. If the school is fortunate enough 
to have a set of stereoscopic pictures, or a projection- 
machine, the teacher should use them to the limit. The 
teacher can perhaps accomplish more in a given time 
by the use of pictures than in any other way. 

Other devices such as field trips or excursions, es- 
pecially in some localities, should not be overlooked. 
It seems almost needless to mention it, but quite often 
pupils do not know how to find or use the data in the 
different parts of their text-books. 


PROBLEMS 


(1) What factors in our mode of living to-day should create 
a more kindly and sympathetic attitude between communities? 

(2) Examine the supplements or appendices of several geog- 
raphy texts to find what tables, graphs, and other helps are 
available. Indicate in what ways the teacher and class could 
make use of them. 

(3) From different texts and references secure various defini- 
tions of ‘‘geography.”’ What factors do these definitions seem 
to have in common? Which definition do you prefer? Why? 

(4) Give examples of how peoples have adjusted themselves 
to their environment. Indicate a case when life has not adjusted 
itself to environment. Results? 
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(5s) Demonstrate how you would lead children to understand 
the purpose of the map. 

(6) How may geographical facts be taught in a related way? 
Tilustrate. 

(7) Choose subject-matter from a geography text and plan 
in detail the way in which you would conduct a study-recitation 
lesson. 

(8) Make (or find) a list of ten problems suitable for teaching 
intermediate and upper-grade geography. 

(9) Develop a lesson with one of the above problems as the 
basis including the following points: 

(a) Statement of main problem. 

(6) Statement of sub-problem. 

(c) Arrange plan for assignment. 

(d) Arrange plan for study. 

(e) Select references for study. 

(f) Arrange plan for recitation. (See chapter on History.) 

(10) Make a list of six useful geography references which 
you have personally investigated. Indicate in what way each 
is most useful. 

(11) Prepare a weather chart such as you would expect to 
work out with a class of pupils. 

(12) Of what use may a sand-table be in the teaching of geog- 
raphy? 

(13) After examining the courses of study in geography used 
by various school systems, indicate in outline form the usual 
subject-matter for each of the grades from fourth to eighth. 

(14) Show how you would plan to combine classes in geography 
to lessen the number of recitations on the daily programme. 

(15) In the study of any region there are a number of topics 
usually considered such as: deserts, waterfalls, lumbering, fish- 
ing. As the work proceeds from region to region the incidental 
study of these topics may grow monotonous. These may be 
better understood, be made more interesting, and be of more 
profit to the pupils if each topic is studied as a unit in connection 
with a region in which it is a leading factor. For example, the 
study of Niagara Falls as a type of waterfall will be better under- 
stood, be more interesting, and be more of profit to the pupils if 
its story plus its comparison with other falls forms a unit. Later 
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if these pupils, whether in the classroom or outside, are con- 
fronted by the topic, “Waterfall,” they know its story and its 
possibilities. Add at least five topics of this nature to those 
given above. 

(a) Develop a lesson on lumbering for a fifth-grade class. 
Lead the pupils to imagine themselves one of the workmen and 
prepare to tell of the experiences in a lumber camp for twenty- 
four hours. As an additional lesson the pupils may prepare to 
follow a piece of lumber from the time it is a portion of a tree 
until it becomes a piece of furniture or a part of a building. 
Secure literature published by lumbering companies as well as 
texts and references. Do not overlook the use of pictures. 

(6) Plan a lesson suitable for a sixth grade on Niagara Falls 
as a type of waterfall. Let each pupil prepare to be the guide 
for tourists. Consider the formation of the falls, its hindrance to 
navigation, its use to man as power, its wonder for tourists, etc. 
Make use of the index of the text, any references available plus 
any pamphlets or railroad circulars that may be obtained. 

(c) Prepare a lesson for a sixth grade on the Great Basin or 
the Sahara as a type of desert. Let the children imagine them- 
selves one of the desert people fora time. Tell of a desert home, 
the clothing, the shelter, transportation, recreation, education, 
and other institutions and customs. Read stories of the desert 
life. Explain the cause of the desert. Compare with other deserts. 

(d) Develop a lesson on New England fishing as a type of the 
fishing industry. Lead the pupils to imagine a day’s journey in 
a fisherman’s boat. Help him to prepare for the voyage. Imagine 
the boat adrift for some time. Tell of the return. Go with him 
to sell his catch. Help him to mend his nets and tell of his life on 
shore. As an additional lesson pupils may prepare to relate the 
life-story of a fish that has been sent to the canning factory and 
shipped to the city. Compare with the story of fishing in other 
countries. 

(16) Prepare a large envelope (about 1o by 14 inches) from 
oak-tag or heavy brown wrapping-paper for each of the above 
topics. Place in these any articles, stories, pictures, clip- 
pings, etc., dealing with the subject in hand. This provides 
additional material for future study. This plan may be used for 
special days, seasons, months of the year, countries studied, etc. 
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REFERENCES FOR HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Ball, R. S. Starland. $1.40. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Carpenter, F. G. How the World Is Housed ; How the World Is 
Clothed ; How the World Is Fed. 60 cents each. American 
Book Co., New York. 

Chamberlain, James F. 1. How We Are Sheltered; 2. How We 
Are Clothed ; 3. How We Travel; 4. How We Are Fed. 80 
cents each. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Crissey, F. The Story of Foods. $1.25. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fairbanks, H. W. Home Geography for Primary Grades. 60 
cents. Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Frye, Alexis E. Home Geography and Type Studies. 36 cents. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Harrington, Mark W. About the Weather. 65 cents. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

Long, C. C. Home Geography. 25 cents. American Book Co., 
New York. 

McMurry, C. A. Exercises and Lessons in Home Geography of 
the United States. $1.00. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Payne, Frank O. Geographical Nature Studies. 25 cents. Ameri- 
ican Book Co., New York. 

Pratt, Mary L. The Storyland of Stars. 50 cents. Educational 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Proctor, Mary. Giant Sun and His Family, Stories of Starland. 
72 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

Rochelean, W. F. The Geography of Commerce and Industry. 
$1.00. Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Shilling, Elnora E. The Four Wonders, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Silk. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Stickney, J. H. Earth and Sky, Book Two. 30 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 


REFERENCES ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
For THE TEACHER 
Allen, Nellie. South America. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Amundsen, Roald. The South Pole. L. Keedick Co., N. Y. 


Finch and Baker. Geography of the World’s Agriculture. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Freeman and Chandler. The World’s Commercial Products. 
Pitman and Sons, London. 

Gibbs. Spices and How to Know Them. The Mathews Northup 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. Asia. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

Martin, John. The Romance of Rubber. U.S. Rubber Co., New 
York. 

Scott, Robt. F. Scott’s Lost Expedition. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

Wright, Sidney. The Romance of the World’s Fisheries. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


For Pupits AND TEACHER 


Andrews, Jane. 1. Seven Little Sisters ; 2. Each and All. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

Carpenter, F. G. Around the World with the Children. American 
Book Co., New York. 

Chance, Lulu Maude. Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Finnemore, John. Peeps at Many Lands, Switzerland. A. & C. 
Black, London. 

McDonald & Dalrymple & Others. Little People Everywhere 
series of books. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Mirick and Holmes. Home Life Around the World. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York. 

-erdue, H. Avis. Child Life in Other Lands. Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 

Wade, Mary Hazeton and Others. The Little Cousin Series. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. 


REFERENCES ON NORTH AMERICA 
PupiILs AND TEACHER 


\dams, C. C. A Textbook in Commerical Geography. $1.72. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

\llen, Nellie B. Industrial Studies of U. S. 92 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

Atlas of Commercial Geology. $2.00. Supt. of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Bishop and Keller. Industry and Trade. $1.40. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Brooks, E. C. The Story of Corn. $1.00. The Story of Cotton. 
$1.00. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Fairbanks, H. W. The Western U.S. $1.25. D. C. Heath and 


Co., New York. 

Fisher, E. F. Resources and Industries of U.S. 96 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Greene, H. Coal and the Coal Mines. $1.10. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York. 


Herbertson, A. J. North America. $1.60. Macmillan Co., New - 
York. Man and His Work. $1.28. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Hotchkiss, C. W. Representative Cities of the U. S. $1.12. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

Krout, M. H. Alice’s Visit to the Hawatian Islands. 72 cents. 
American Book Co., New York. 

McMurry, C. A. Type Studies in Geography of U. S. $1.20. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Rochelean, W. F. Great American Industries: Book I, Minerals ; 
Book II, Products of the Soil; Book Ill, Manufactures ; 
Book IV, Transportation. 75 cents each. A. Flanagan, 
Chicago. 

Rochelean, W. F. Geography of Commerce and Industry. $1.50. 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Smith, J. R. Commerce and Industry. $1.85. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 

Smith, J. R. The World’s Food Resources. $4.50. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

Southworth & Kramer. Great Cities of the United States. $1.08. 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Van Hise, C. R. The Conservation of Natural Resources in U.S. 
$2.50. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Winslow, I. N. 1. The United States ; 2. Our American Neighbors. 
96 cents each. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 


REFERENCES ON METHOD 


Branom and Branom. The Teaching of Geography. $1.48. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 
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McMurry, C. A. Special Method in Geography. $1.20. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Smith, E. E. Teaching Geography by Problems. $1.50. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Sutherland, W. J. The Teaching of Geography. $1.80. Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 


REFERENCES ON NATURE STUDY 


Comstock’s Handbook of Nature Study. Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Reed’s Bird Guides. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Set of Pictures each giving information, obtained free from 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Chicago. 

Useful Birds of America. Set of 30. Sent on receipt of three 
two-cent stamps. Church & Dwight Co., 27 Cedar Street, 
New York. 

Colored picture 7 inches by 9 inches, for chart from Perry Picture 
Company, Malden, Mass. 


REFERENCES ON TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Courtis. Geography, Location Test. S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Buckingham-Stevenson. Place Geography Tests. Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Hahn-Lackey. Geography Scale. Wayne State Normal, Wayne, 
Neb. 

The Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. Bureau of Education 
Research, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Iowa Geography Test. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Starch. Geography Test. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


CHAPTER IX 
ARITHMETIC 


Place of Arithmetic in the Curriculum.—Judged by 
the amount of time given to it in the schoolroom, arith- 
metic is one of the most important subjects taught. 
Historically it ranks with reading and writing. Even a 
casual survey shows its use in life is widespread and 
necessary in almost every station. Moreover, observa- 
tion seems to show that the need of arithmetic is in- 
creasing as our social relations grow more complex. 

Some fifteen years ago a movement to improve in- 
struction in arithmetic was started. An analysis of the 
situation showed that at least two courses were open: 
(1) to improve the methods of teaching arithmetic then 
in use, and, if necessary, give more time to teaching it; 
(2) to discover by scientific methods how much arith- 
metic is used in life outside the school, to teach that well 
and, if necessary, eliminate the rest from the course of 
study. Both courses were followed. The second yielded 
almost immediate results of the most astonishing nature. 
At first the experimentation was statistically treated 
opinion, but later grew into such studies as Professor 
Wilson’s, quoted below. 

The first course was of less immediate promise, but 
later led into scientific investigation not only of methods 
of teaching arithmetic, but of teaching other subjects. 
These researches established means of measuring the 
results of teaching scientifically, and thereby opened up 
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fields so vast that an estimate of the advances of even 
the next few years would be a sheer guess. 

Perhaps the best study available of the every-day 
uses of arithmetic was made by Professor Guy M. 
Wilson.* He obtained his data from the fathers and 
mothers of sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils in 
towns and cities of the Middle West. These data are the 
problems actually solved by these people in the course 
of regular business for a period of two weeks. There 
were 14,583 problems reported by 4,068 persons, rep- 
resenting 155 specific occupations. A condensed and 
simplified report of the various processes and their fre- 
quencies are shown in the table below: 


ALL occu-| HOUSE- ME- | MER- 
FARM 
pations | KEEPERS | F“®™ERS| Gy antcs| CHANTS 


. Multiplication... 6,074 2,940 
Addition 4,416 2,792 
. Subtraction 2,833 1,660 
. Division 2,437 972 
2,171 1,012 
1212 699 
. Percentage and 
Applications. . 1,060 269 
. Simple Denomi- 

nate numbers. 
. Cancellation. ... 
. Mensuration.... 
. Decimals 
. Counting 
. Square root 


I 
oy 
& 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 


Totals 1,574 


Professor Wilson also indicated the degree of diffi- 
culty of some processes by showing the type of problem 


*The Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic. Teachers College, 
Series No. 100, Columbia University, New York City. 
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used. In addition 87.8 per cent of the 4,416 problems 
had no addend larger than a three-place number. 
In subtraction 79.5 per cent of the 2,833 problems 
were three-place numbers or less; while the fractions 
%, 34, 4%, and % comprised, approximately, 89 per 
cent of the total number of fractions used. One of the 
striking results of this study is the surprisingly small 
number of processes commonly used. Not so striking 
but equally important is the fact that the use of arith- 
metic is almost universal. These facts, taken together, 
show that arithmetic holds an important place in the 
curriculum, not so much because of the great variety 
of its operations, but because of the tremendously large 
use of a few of its fundamentals. Furthermore, they 
suggest that the processes which should be well learned 
in arithmetic are the few which have such common and 
frequent use. 

Undoubtedly arithmetic has other values beside the 
practical, and one should not conclude that since these 
processes are the ones needed now they will be the ones 
used most twenty-five years from now, or that they 
should be the only ones learned. While arithmetic is 
pre-eminently a practical subject, it surely is also a 
cultural one, for it has subject-matter which an individual 
must know before society will approve him. It certainly 
has a preparatory value for subjects which follow, and 
other values which could be named. The subject-matter 
required to produce these other values is not experi- 
mentally so well known as that which produces the 
practical values. 

A fair conclusion of the matter might be that effort 
should be focused on the subject-matter of practical 
value until it is mastered in every detail and made au- 
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omatic. These number-facts should be as familiar as 
vords and interpreted as readily. Other subject-matter 
n order of importance should be added as conditions 
yermit. 

Types of Subject-Matter and Their Uses.—In kinds 
f subject-matter arithmetic is not very different from 
listory or geography. It has, first, certain sets of facts 
ike the simple-addition combinations, simple-multipli- 
ation facts, etc. In this respect it is quite like history 
ir geography, for they too have certain sets of facts like 
hose of time, persons, places, physical conditions, etc. 
3ut in the second type of subject-matter arithmetic has 
in advantage (at least up to the present) over history 
yr geography, in that its facts are applied in the solu- 
ion of problems. The first type is ordinarily called drill 
yr mechanical subject-matter, and the second reasoning 
wr thought subject-matter. 

Drill Materials——Since the main purpose of drill is 
o make the use of the fundamental facts of arithmetic 
utomatic, it is clear that the materials used should be 
he kind that will create and fix such habits. For exam- 
le, teachers usually make more mistakes on the zero 
combinations of a multiplication or division test than on 
1 others combined. The reason they give for this is that 
hey were not drilled on these and do not have them 
stablished so their use is automatic, and when under 
he stress of a problem-solving test the addition habit 
unctions because it is the more firmly fixed, and they 


2 
hink xo, or 2)o. The drill materials for these teachers 
2 2 


yere incomplete, for they did not create the proper 
abits for the zero combinations, much less fix them 
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after they were formed. The same rule holds concern- 
ing facts prerequisite to carrying in multiplication or 
column addition, etc. 

That some combinations are more difficult to learn 
than others has long been known, but only very re- 
cently have we made use of that fact in arranging our 
drill materials. One bit of research shows that in ‘‘ Book 
I of one of the most widely used arithmetic texts,” * 
the easy combination, 1 + 1, was practised 335 times, 
and the difficult combination, 8 + 3, was practised 14 
times. It would seem that, other conditions being equal, 
the practice on a combination should be in a direct ratio 
to its difficulty. Teachers should use caution not to fall 
into the error of arranging insufficient practice on the 
more difficult facts even if their text-books do. 

Finally, drill materials should be arranged to exercise 
newly acquired habits, at first rather frequently, and 
afterward at increasingly longer intervals, until they be- 
come permanently established. The teacher can not 
afford to leave this to chance, or even to her text-book 
unless its drills are scientifically arranged in this re- 
spect. Her weekly plans should include a review of the 
facts learned the week ea and those of perhaps one 
month before. 

Rather well-defined laws are known to govern the 
learning process. These and their corollaries are ap- 
plicable to the various types of drill. Brief statements 
of these laws as they apply to drill in arithmetic are: 

(z) Facts should be introduced in exactly the forms 

they are to be learned, and in the most strik- 
ing and effective manner. 


*W. J. Osburn, Journal of Ed. Research, vol. X, no. 5, pp. 356, 
357 
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(2) No wrong repetition should be allowed in drill. 
This means a check on each repetition. 

(3) Drill should provide for plenty of repetition in a 
variety of forms. 

(4) A drill should always progress at top speed, that 
is, at the best each pupil can do. In most cases 
this means pressure by competition, by the 
teacher, or by other means. 

(5) A drill should stop the instant it begins to lag, 
preferably before. 

(6) A drill should have about the same effect, men- 
tally, as a dash of bracing, fresh air has physi- 
cally. 

Reasoning Problems.—The solution of reasoning prob- 
lems is the real test of the results of drill. Of course, drill 
is continued in the solution of reasoning problems; really 
they give drill on the fundamentals its final touches. If, 
however, these fundamentals are well learned before- 
hand, the pupil has at least two advantages: (1) his me- 
chanical operations will be right, thus insuring a correct 
answer; (2) the full force of his mental power can be put 
on reasoning since no attention needs to be given to 
fundamentals. 

Reasoning Problems in the Lower Grades.—Some 
time ago one of our little rural friends told us that her 
“story” problems would be just as ‘‘easy as anything” 
if she only know when to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide. If this little pupil had not been given a plan to 
help her to find out and know “when”’ to add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide she soon would have been guessing 
which to use, and would have lost interest in reasoning 
problems because ‘‘they were too hard.” 

Many teachers introduce thought problems orally 
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along with drill on fundamentals. For example, after 
the pupils have thoroughly learned the combination, 
2-+ 2, it is very easy to learn two birds and two more 
birds are how many birds? thus helping the pupils to 
understand the concrete relationships which require 
numbers to be added. The same is true for other opera- 
tions. These problems should involve only combina- 
tions learned previously, for the pupils should not be 
taxed with the difficulties of reasoning and those of 
original learning at the same time. Either task presents 
enough difficulty in itself. Perhaps after some weeks of 
such oral and mental drill, “story” problems of the 
same kind might be put on the blackboard, and the 
pupils asked to interpret and solve these ‘‘by them- 
selves” on paper. At this point it is well to safeguard 
the pupils by every means possible, not in the sense of 
doing their thinking for them, but of helping them to 
think straight to the answer, and to eliminate all chances 
of guessing. One successful teacher had her third-grade 
pupils think and write out each problem somewhat after 
this fashion: 


(1) What do you know? (About the things in the problem.) 
(2) What are youtodo? (What does the problem ask you to do?) 
(3) How do you do it? (What operation to use?) 

(4) What do you find? (What is the answer ?) 

(5) How do you know your answer is right? 


EXAMPLE: Mary had tocents. Shespent 5cents. Howmany 
cents did she have left? 


(1) What I know: 
(a) Mary had ro cents. 
(b) She spent 5 cents. 
(2) What I must do: 
(a) Find how many cents Mary had left. 
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(3) How I do it: 
(a) 10 cents—5 cents=5 cents. 
(b) I subtract because Mary “took away” some money from 
what she had. 
(4) What I find: 
(a) Mary had 5 cents left. 
(5) How I know my answer is right: 
(a) When I add what Mary spent to what she has left I get 
what she had at first. 


The problems were simple one-step problems, but they 
included all the fundamental operations. Such a device 
seems to give the pupils a definite means of attack and 
additional opportunity to see the relationships involved, 
all of which help them to reach a logical conclusion. 
Incidentally, habits of right-thinking are encouraged, 
and the pupils often take on confidence and power of 
attack which are lacking all too frequently. After these 
mental habits are firmly established it is, of course, a 
waste of time to require pupils to write out, every 
problem. 

If there is one fault of teaching which stands out above 
all others at this period (and possibly at other periods) 
it is that of giving either too much help to pupils and 
creating an attitude of dependency, or helping too little, 
thus forcing a situation of helplessness and later one of 
disgust. The highest type of teaching is required to 
help each pupil just enough to enable him best to help 
himself. 

Thought Problems in the Intermediate and Upper 
Grades.—If the pupils have learned a definite method 
of attack which leads them into a logical solution and 
to the proper conclusion, the task of teaching reasoning- 
problems in these grades is much simplified. But if they 
have not acquired these habits, it is best to establish 
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them wherever they are lacking. It is not too late to do 
so in the eighth grade, or even in the high school. The 
general plan suggested for the upper grades is similar to 
the one for the lower grades. Some sample problems 
are given below to illustrate the form such procedure 
might take. This is one of several plans successfully 
used: 


Problem 1. Harry has 28 marbles left after losing 4 of what he 
had at first. How many did he have at first? 
I. Given: 4 of marbles lost; 28 marbles left. 
II. Required to find: How many marbles he had at first. 
III. Solution: 
(t) % of the marbles are what Harry had at first. 
(2) &—%=% of what he had at first. 
(3) But 4 of what he had at first =28 marbles. 
(4) Then % of what he had at first = of 28 marbles=7 
marbles. 
(s) And % of what he had at first=5xX7 marbles =35 
marbles. 
IV. Hence Harry had 35 marbles at first. 
Vee Proots 
(1) % of 35 marbles=7 marbles. 
(2) 35 marbles—7 marbles =28 marbles, what Harry had 
left. 


If the pupils keep in mind that the fact desired in the 
answer should always be kept to the right in the state- 
ments of the solution, they will often be helped through 
the steps of a difficult problem when it would be im- 
possible for them to see through it otherwise. 

More complicated problems may be thought through 
in the same manner, with the additional steps included, 
as shown below: 


Problem 2. Nine dollars and twenty-five cents is 4% of my 
money. How much can I spend and still have % of it left? 
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I. Granted: $9.25 is 4 of my money. 
II. Required to find: How much I can spend and still have 
% of it. 
III. Solution: 
(1) Since % of my money is $9.25, 
(2) % of it is 3 X$o.25, or $27.75. 
(3) Also % of my money is $27.75. 
(4) And ¥ of my money is ¥ of $27.75, or $5.55. 
(5) So, % of my money is 2 $5.55, or $11.10. 
(6) So $27.75 —$11.10 = $16.65. 
IV. Hence, I can spend $16.65 and still have % of my money 
left. 
V. Proof: 
(t) % of my money —¥ of my money =; of the money. 
(2) Ms of $27.75 =$1.85. 
(3) $11.10 —$9.25 =$1.85. 


This seems a long way around, and it is, but if pupils 
cannot follow a problem through to its conclusion by 
any plans of their own, and if there is the slightest 
doubt that they can acquire such ability they certainly 
should be taught to think through the logical steps of 
the problem by a one-step-at-a-time procedure, which 
usually is most economical in the end. These steps 
should be stated in unmistakable terms and no room 
left for confusion. To illustrate, pupils may have a 
tendency to write: 


(1) $9.25 X3 =$27.75. 

(2) $27.75 X4=$5.55. 

(3) $5.55 X2 =$11.10. 

(4) $27.75 —$11.10 =$16.55 Ans. 
There are plenty of chances to get mixed in such think- 
ing, not to mention the possibilities to hide ignorance. 
Every teacher knows that after the pupils can think 
these facts logically, without writing them (and that is 
the aim) it is worse than useless to write them. Short- 
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ened torms may be used, which are just as accurate in 
statement, but much abbreviated. as shown in: 
(1) If % of my money is $9.25. 
(2) Then %, or all of it, is 3 X$0.25 =$27.75. 
(3) Since % of it must be left, % of it may be spent. 
(4) Then, 3 of $27.75, or $16.65, is the amount which can be 
spent. 


Plan of Teaching in One-Teacher School.—The first 
step in a plan for teaching would be to provide time on 
the daily programme for all arithmetic classes in the 
same part of the day. This is now frequently done 
and can be easily arranged. The second step is to give 
less time to the ordinary class recitation, in which pupils 
explain problems already solved, and give more time to 
actual problem solution by individuals and the group. 
The third step of the plan is a series of suggestions to 
organize a school and plan the work to fit the situation 
created by Step Two. 

Details of Step One.—Usually the second quarter of 
the day is given over to arithmetic. This period is, ordi- 
narily, about seventy-five minutes long, from 10.45 to 
12.00. This may be too much time with the suggested 
plan of teaching; if so, the first quarter of the day may 
be lengthened fifteen minutes, leaving the second quarter 
to extend from 11.00 to 12.00. 

Details of Step Two.—Teachers have found that 
much time is wasted by the traditional recitation in 
arithmetic, and that this time can be more effectively 
used in actual work by individuals and the group. They 
give several reasons for this. Among them are: 

(1) The pupils have more time to solve problems. 

(2) The teacher has more time to assist the individual 

pupils, the fast, average, or slow. 
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(3) Each pupil can progress at his own speed and 
‘can be made to depend more and more on his 
own efforts, since the teacher can supervise 
more closely each pupil’s work. 


Question 1.—Does this plan eliminate the recitation 
altogether? The answer is yes, if reading or explaining 
problems already solved is recitation. The answer is no, 
if recitation means assignment and preparation for the 
next unit of work to be mastered. 

Question 2.—How can the pupils be kept together by 
such a plan? They will not be unless they are equal in 
ability, and do the same amount of work. If they are 
not equal in ability, or do not do the same amount of 
work, they should not make equal progress. Each pupil 
should do all he can and progress as far as possible. (See 
minimum assignment below.) 

Question 3.—How can the needs of the individual 
pupils be cared for? By the type of assignment to be 
discussed in Step Three. 

Question 4.—Will the slow pupils take advantage of 
this plan and not do even what they can? Possibly, 
but they will have less chance to do so than when they 
could listen to all of the problems explained each day 
in the recitation. Moreover, the teacher will have more 
opportunity to check on them individually, while there 
is yet time for them to work. 

Question 5.—How can the teacher check the pupils 
if she does not hear them recite? 


(x) Inspect the note-books in which all problems are 
solved, and which contain the work of each 


student; 
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(2) Give a test over the minimum essentials of each 
unit of work as soon as it is covered; 

(3) Check carefully the daily efforts of all pupils be- 
cause of close contact with pupils. 


Question 6.—Will the group contacts which are the 
source of great benefit in a recitation be lacking in any 
individual plan of work? Not any more so than in a 
farm home where each member of the family does his 
own part of the evening chores. It is just a matter of 
organization. The teacher can unite the class effort to 
attain a certain end most effectively, even if each mem- 
ber of it does a different task. In fact, if each member 
knows that the success of the whole class problem de- 
pends upon his effort, and he knows also that his class- 
mates are depending on him and will be displeased 
should he fail, it would appear that the teacher has 
created a very desirable group as well as individual 
situation. 

Question 7.—Will the parents misunderstand such 
an innovation and cause trouble? Yes, unless good com- 
mon sense is used. Parents have a right to understand, 
and also a right to cause trouble until they do. Trouble 
is not likely, however, if John’s father finds him some 
evening measuring up the corn-crib, the wheat-bin, and 
the haymow in order to calculate their capacity to- 
morrow in the arithmetic period. Nor is trouble likely 
to brew when Jane’s mother discovers that she is keep- 
ing a strict account of the kitchen expenses for one week 
in order to figure the cost per person of their family 
food, with the possible outcome of suggesting savings 
here and there. Parents usually understand quite readily 
anything which benefits their boys and girls. 
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Details of Step Three.—Definite suggestions in regard 
to a plan of operation are difficult because of such a 
variety of situations. The suggestions of the table be- 
low are merely suppositions put in table form. Many 
schools, for example, do not teach numbers in Grade I, 
and possibly ten minutes is too long for Grade II num- 
bers, or five days per week too often, or there might not 
even be a Grade IJ. The amount of recitation time 
should be dependent on the needs of the school, and the 
days for recitation be determined by the needs from 
day to day. All of these the teacher will know. The 
table does show, however, how a week’s programme of 
events in arithmetic might be planned by a teacher who 
knows the details of her situation. 

A SUGGESTIVE PLAN OF WORK IN ARITHMETIC 
FOR ONE WEEK 
(75 min. per day) 
OnE TEACHER—SIX GRADES 
(Numbers are minutes of recitation) 


GRADES} MONDAY | TUESDAY he ass THURSDAY| FRIDAY 


1 
II 
Il 5 15 15 5 15 
V Individual] Individual Individual 
work work work 
VI |Individual|Individual Io Individual I5 
work work work 
VIII |Individual 20 Individual |Individual 20 
work work 


45 
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The table assumes that the first three grades will get 
the teacher’s entire time each day for the period of 
their recitation. If their curriculum does not include 
arithmetic then reading, general lessons or any other 
subject may be substituted for arithmetic in these lower 
grades. The upper grades would have the entire seventy- 
five minutes to do their arithmetic work, minus any 
recitation time needed. 

The Assignment.—All pupils of a group (grade) will 
start together at the beginning of each new unit of 
subject-matter, but after that they will work at their 
own rates to complete as much of the wit as possible 
during the time assigned for its study. Such an assign- 
ment is different from an ordinary daily assignment 
only in size. The first is for a unit of work lasting per- 
haps a week, the other for a day. The teacher must be 
the judge of the amount of time to be given each unit. 
It will depend upon the ability of her pupils and the 
amount of work to be done. There must be a minimum 
assignment that covers the least amount of work that 
can be done in the unit and receive credit. This assign- 
ment should be definitely made and closely checked. 
Let the maximum be the largest amount of work that 
any pupil gets done, both in the text and in all outside 
work. Since all work is in the pupils’ note-books, the 
class marks may cover both the quality and quantity of 
the work done. That is, the pupil who solved the most 
problems of the assignment in the best form should re- 
ceive the highest mark. Ordinarily no examination 
would be given, but should the teacher suspect dishon- 
esty or misrepresentation by any pupil, she can apply a 
searching examination on the minimum knowledge of 
the unit, or on as much as was covered by the note-book 
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of the suspected pupil. A pupil should know all proc- 
esses he used in the solution of problems of his note- 
book, and be able to use them at any time to solve 
similar problems. 

The fast pupils may do three to five times as much as 
the average pupils, and ten times as much as the slow 
ones. For these the teacher should have at least two 
different arithmetic texts for extra assignments. Such 
pupils will solve accurately all types of common meas- 
urement problems of cost, dimension, buying, selling, 
banking, etc., as well as making house plans, plotting 
ground, graphing, etc. The teacher should have a list 
of these extra assignments at hand for each unit of sub- 
ject-matter, and make the extra assignments of the 
same type as the unit being studied. With the proper 
direction some pupils will be able to collect enough 
extra problems to make a little arithmetic of their own. 
The teacher may be surprised to find pupils in her lower 
grades as able to do work in the grade above as the 
pupils of that grade are. With the suggested plan of 
work the teacher can have a pupil working where he 
can work best, regardless of grade. 

The average pupil should complete more than the 
minimum assignment. There probably will be no special 
difficulties arising with such students. 

The slow pupils will require much of the teacher’s 
time. There is always great temptation to give them 
more than their share. They should be thoroughly 
tested on processes they are supposed to know, and 
drilled on all deficiencies. (This may be done individ- 
ually.) Explanations of processes may need to be made 
over and over, and proper encouragement and help given, 
always with the idea of developing more ability to help 
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themselves. Some teachers allow the fast pupils to help 
the slow ones. Frequently such teaching is quite satis- 
factory. Much, however, depends on the pupils. Most 
pupils have a tendency to help too much, but they can be 
trained to avoid it. In learning new processes the slow 
pupils will need to be taken through each successive step 
with utmost care. 

The Note-book.—This volume will represent, if the 
suggestions above function, the actual accomplishment 
of its maker in arithmetic, and should show his growth 
in arithmetical ability. It would be most valuable if it 
showed his entire effort on each new difficulty. That is, 
his mistakes as well as his final correct solution. ‘This, 
perhaps, is beyond the scope of possibility, but it should 
contain as many evidences of individual character as 
possible. This should be true not only in the problem 
solutions, but in neatness, form, and legibility. The main 
purpose, though, is to show the pupil’s ability and his 
methods in solving problems. The other factors are in- 
cidental. Pupils can easily waste half their time “copy- 
ing” into their note-books when they should have 
written in it originally. 

A very convenient form for the note-book is the loose 
leaf which allows the pupils to fit in a page from his 
tablet after he has filled it with work. Other forms may 
be used, such as tablets already bound, or loose leaves 
kept in a portfolio, etc. (See Note-book, in History sec- 
tion.) 

The note-books should contain among other things: 


(x) Dates, headings, pages, problems (each problem numbered), 
tests, and other suggestions necessary to proper interpretation 
of work. 
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(2) A correct solution of every problem in the minimum 
assignment. 

(3) Drawings, graphs, illustrations, etc., when necessary in 
solution of problems. 

(4) Statements of all tables, rules or laws worked out by 
pupils or class. (See inductive lesson in Language.) 

(5) Results of drill exercises including kind of exercise, attain- 
ment, graphs, etc. 


Group Activities.—A grade or a combination of grades 
may work on a group problem in which the various 
pupils will each have an allotted share. Playing at store 
is such a device. Some rooms have materials for the 
purpose. Pupils take turns at being storekeeper. This 
device can be used well in the lower grades. Running a 
bank or selling insurance, stocks, or bonds is the same 
sort of thing set for upper grades. Many types of prac- 
tical home or community problems may be used in the 
same manner. 

Use of Standard Tests and Practice Materials.—Sug- 
gestions on method would not be complete without men- 
tioning the ever-increasing value of scientific measure- 
ment of the results of teaching. Every teacher wherever 
located should make use of this instrument. Standard 
tests should be given at least at the beginning and the 
close of the school year. The results should show the 
growth made during the year. They may be compared 
with the standards for the various grades, and will show 
the comparative ranking of each pupil as well as indicate 
to the teacher the success or failure of her methods. 

There are also scientifically arranged arithmetic prac- 
tice materials, such as the Courtis or Studebaker, which 
provide, in a most excellent form, the practice materials 
for individual drill-work needed in every schoolroom. 
Let it be understood, however, that these materials do 
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not take the place of enthusiasm and organization on the 
part of the teacher. A list of arithmetic tests and prac- 
tice materials is given at the end of the Arithmetic sec- 
tion. These tests are so simple and easy to administer 
that every teacher can use them. 

The results of the tests should be graphed in some of 
the simple graph forms, preferably so that the results, 
both at the beginning and end, may be shown on the 
same sheet. Teachers may get samples of such graphs 
from their newer arithmetic texts. 

Counting.—To name numbers in order is, perhaps, 
the most elementary stage of number ability, and if the 
pupils cannot count at least to ten that should be the 
first unit of instruction. In order to eliminate possible 
handicaps later, great care should be taken in teaching 
counting. Too much emphasis may form habits that 
will reach as far as the eighth grade and slow up addi- 
tion all the way. 

Perhaps the first counting should be purely abstract, 
that is, just to say the names of the numbers, one, two, 
three, etc., to ten. Little rhymes often help to establish 
the order, as: 

One, two, 
Buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six; 
Pick up sticks. 
Seven, eight, 
Lay them straight. 
Nine, ten, 
Catch a fat hen. 
Or 
One little, two little, three little Indians, 
Four little, five little, six little Indians, 
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Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys. 


Later, perhaps: 


Ten little, nine little, eight little Indians, 
Seven little, six little, five little Indians, 
Four little, three little, two little Indians, 
One little Indian boy. 


The pupils should get the order or serial value of each 
number from this sort of counting, that is, learn that 
six is one more than five, and that six is one less than 
seven. 

In addition to this the pupils should know the rela- 
tive values of the different numbers, that ten is more 
than two, and five is less than eight. Pupils usually 
know such values in the lower numbers when they start 
to school. For example, most of them would rather have 
two pieces of candy than one. These values are learned 
by counting objects to answer the question: ‘‘how 
many?” This may be done from the blackboard or at 
the seats, or both. 

Finally the symbols or figures representing these num- 
ber values must be connected with the number idea, 
that is, the ideas ‘‘three,” “/ / /,” “3” connected. If 
each pupil has ten little squares of paper with the words 
one, two, etc., to ten on them, and ten others with the 
number symbols: 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 10, and a number 
of small objects such as grains of corn, peas, or small 
sticks, it is excellent seat-work to match the three sets 
of materials. There are also various types of matching 
games which may be used in recitation. . 

Counting from ro to 20, and to 100.—The next step is 
counting from 10 to 20. This should not be difficult ex- 
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cept rr and 12. A clock dial will help to place these just 
after 10. The ‘‘teens”’ follow the order already learned, 
13 is like 3, 14 is like 4, etc. These may be written out 
as the pupils learn them. This unit of instruction 
usually is followed by counting to 100 by 10’s, in a man- 
ner similar to that in learning the teens, as: 

20 is like 2 with a zero added. 

30 is like 3 with a zero added. 

40 is like 4 with a zero added, etc. 

The final step is to count by 1’s to 100. It will be 
comparatively easy to fill in the decades with one, two, 
three, etc. Counting by 5’s to roo is often done at this 
period, or counting by 2’s up to 20 or more. 

Reading and Writing Numbers.—Along with or closely 
following counting should come reading and writing 
numbers. The pupils learn to read numbers by con- 
necting the symbols or figures with their number ideas. 
In oral reading they must, of course, speak them. When 
a class has learned to count to ten and recognizes the 
figures 1, 2, 3, etc., it should then learn how to make 
I, 2, 3, etc., with the chalk or with pencil, and so on 
with the other numbers as they are learned. These early 
efforts should be closely supervised, or the figures may 
be incorrectly formed. (See Handwriting.) 

The next unit for reading and writing is all the num- 
bers up to 1000. Pupils may do much of this work indi- 
vidually, but they should have some group drill directed 
by the teacher. This drill may be given in the arith- 
metic or writing period, and should develop a reason- 
able speed and accuracy in writing numbers. The teacher 
can control the rate of writing by dictating the numbers 
to be written. If the pupils read the numbers aloud 
after they write them, each pupil may check his own 
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writing accuracy. The teacher should insist on legibility. 
This number reading and writing may be given at vari- 
ous times or in consecutive lessons to suit the needs of 
the class. Ordinarily not much time will need to be 
spent on it. 

Pupils in the intermediate and upper grades may be 
taught to read and write numbers above 1000 in a single 
day by naming the places as: 


billions hundred ten millions 
millions millions 
9 ) 8 7 6 ; 
hundred ten thousands hundreds tens units 
thousands thousands 
5 4 3 ) 2 I ° 


Give plenty of drill in both reading and writing after 
the places are learned. If the children are curious to 
know what places come above billions, they should be 
told trillions, quadrillions, quintillions, sextillions, etc., 
following the Latin numerals. 

Rate of Writing Digits—A partial survey of three 
school systems in Iowa on ability to write the digits 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, was made for the grades I to 
IX, inclusive. While not enough pupils are included to 
make the medians truly representative, they are in- 
dicative at least. The figures represent the median num- 
ber of digits written in ten seconds about the middle of 
the year: 


Grade Vina eViite | VIET | SLX 


Median.| 3.9 | 10.9 | 16.3] 20.4] 19.7 | 20.2 | 23.5 | 21-7 | 22.6 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


Addition.—Experiment has shown that the one hun- 
dred addition facts are not of equal difficulty for pupils. 
A gradation arranged by Courtis is as follows: 


Very easy ©000000000 and the reverse of each. 
0nd -2:137465.0.7).8..0 

3 4 5 and reverse. 

345 

4 and reverse. 

5 


Difficult and reverse. 


8 and reverse. 
9 


Perhaps combination flash-cards are the best device 
for teaching these combinations. Each pupil should 
have a set of his own made of tag-board, and able to 
withstand much hard usage. One good form is as fol- 

3 
lows: 4 on one side, and 3+4 = 7 on the other. The 
first form is used for drill, the second for reference or 
check. The easiest combinations should be taught first 
following the counting. Each pupil should receive cards 
containing these combinations. The game is to see who 
can give the answers to them most rapidly and accu- 
rately. The “very easy” combinations will probably 
give but little trouble. When learned that set may be 
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laid aside except for occasional review, then the “easy”’ 
series begun, and so on through the combinations. 
The pupils may “flash” cards for each other in the 
time tests given to check any given group of combina- 
tions. The teacher should give the final test for a set. 
The standard time of performance should be set by 
each teacher as high as possible for her group. It will 
vary somewhat with the difficulty of the combina- 
tions, the ability of the pupils, time for learning, etc. 
In every case it should be fast enough to eliminate any 
possible chance of counting. The facts should be recog- 
nized instantly, just as the letters b-o-y are when seen 
together in the word “‘boy.” 

If the combination responses are automatic it takes 
no longer to think 8-++5 than to think 2+1. Absolute 
perfection of answer should be required always. Other 
conditions being equal, the more difficult the com- 
bination the more drill and review required. A record 
of individual pupil performance in the form of a graph 
will add zest to the drill. Oral exercises are excellent 
to give variety to this individual drill. The teacher 
might say 3+4 are how many, Tom? 9+2, Mary? 
7+7, Jane? etc., very rapidly. If the pupil called upon 
does not respond instantly, he is passed by. 

These combinations should be extended into the 
higher orders as 3+4 be extended to 13+4 and 23+4, 
and other easy problems in the same decade first, then 
7+7 to 17+7, 27+7, etc., thus covering all the decades 
to 100. Such combinations may be on cards, but a board 
device is more economical (such as shown on page 284) 
and change the numbers both inside and out when 
learned. Keen competition can be aroused with such a 
device as this by dividing the group into two sides of 
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equal ability, and working for the lowest average time 
for a side to give the combinations. 

The two-number combinations may be extended into 
three or four numbers by oral drill, as: 3+-4+2 are how 

many, Harry? 7+3+ 

55 0 1, John? etc., at first 

50 15 with small numbers for 

the third figure, then: 

65 OE saat ak 743 

+8, Frank? The prob- 

a 25 lems are more difficult 

35 30 if the sums are large 

60 ae enough to extend into 

the twenties. Likewise 

the addition can be carried into problems of four or five 

figures. Some teachers prefer to place the three and four 

number problems on cards. The pupils can usually do 

this and exchange sets with their neighbors when they 

have learned their own. Carrying to the next higher 

order should be taught mechanically, at first, and ex- 
plained later in the grades. 

A large number of concrete (“story”) problems 
should be given in the drill. These develop not only 
ability in the combination but familiarity with concrete 
relationships. In all types of drill, counting by 1’s 
should be absolutely excluded. If the pupils have learned 
to solve their problems by counting, the teacher will 
have no easy task to change their habits. The only safe 
way to eliminate counting is to raise the speed of work 
to a point where it is impossible. One way to combat : 
the habit in upper grades is to show them the utter 
foolishness of it. It is quite safe to offer the best box 
of candy in town to any one who would count to 500 
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by 1’s at one sitting without an error. It may be pos- 
sible to do it, but extremely improbable. Or using an 
ordinary 8 by 11 inch sheet of paper, cross-ruled into 
one-fourth inch squares, scatter in the squares over the 
page some 600 or 700 1’s, and ask the pupils to get the 
same total sum by adding them vertically as they do 
horizontally. This is very hard to do, and will probably 
convince any one that counting by 1’s is difficult. 

Subtraction.—There are at least four different meth- 
ods of subtraction in use at the present time. Two of 
these are suggested below. The “take-away-borrowing”’ 
method, as in this problem: 


8116 9 from 16=7 
2719 t from 10=9 
7 from 10=3 
2 from 7/=5 


This method is by far the most widely used at the pres- 
ent time. 

A second method, called the Austrian or addition- 
carrying, is indicated by the following solution of the 
same problem: 


9 and what=16? 
2 and what=11? 
8 and what=11? 
3 and what= 8? 


Research seems to show that the latter is the more effi- 
cient of the two methods, but comparatively few teach- 
ers use it. 

If the first method is adopted the same plan of attack 
should be made on the subtraction combinations as on 
the addition. The one hundred subtraction combina- 
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fe) 18 
tions from —o to — 9g are the ones ordinarily included 
in the subtraction fundamentals. Some teachers work 
from the addition facts to the subtraction facts. For ex- 
ample, the combination 6+4=(?) might be (?)+-4= 10, 
or 6+(?)=10; from these it is easier to get 1o—4=(?), 
1o—(?)=6, or 1o—(?)=4. (Used in vertical form.) 

If the Austrian method is used it should be taught 
from the first and be the only one used. Teachers who 
use it point out that it saves learning a second series of 
facts, since the addition facts may be used, and much 
trouble caused by borrowing is eliminated. 

Whatever method is used the difficulties should be 
taken up one step at a time. 

Step 1. Two or more combinations, as 48 

24 with no 
complications. <_ 

Step. 2. One borrowing (or adding) easy combina- 

650 
tion, as 538. 


821 
Step 3, 678, two or more easy borrowing (or adding) 
combinations. 


987 

Step 4, 798, with two or more hard combinations and 
borrowing (or adding). 

Gradation of Subtraction Facts.—The following ar- 
rangement is made by considering equally three factors 
of difficulty: (1) time to give orally the answer to the 
combination, (2) error made in giving oral answer, (3) 
time required to write the answer. 
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The least difficult quartile: 


4-4, S85, Oi Oe Doar Oy cee ye Seer 4 mete 
i Eee eas 66, I—o, 8—7, 9-9 
O—On 2, 42, 3 — 2) 7 0 12-0 

=H) 


LO. OF 267, pd laeees, o=8: 


The second quartile: 

imgetse eS 1o=8, SEO; 6-4, Sie. Ls 

IO-1, 6—3, 2-0, 8—1, 8—4, 4-0, 10-4, 8—6 
6 Q—2 (5 


LORS) eS att Oa LO J, al 

8 —2. 

The third quartile: 

Ses) I4—7, 18-5, E23; O27 ps3. OE, aya. b= 2 

yee | hy LE 45213 6, Os; 9—3, 10-2, Sis 

1) ae fic LARLY 18-0; TSian9> 14-8, lie Oo Leia 5s LTi—5 

Io—6. 

The most difficult quartile: 

9—6, 15-8, LEO 7 cy 5; LIS es Toes 16—9 
9—4, 12—3, 12-9, 13-4, II1—2, I5—7, It 6, I2—4 

Hy sa 10-7; yf Oy, HG =O) AWE tea, 14 —6 

I4—9. 

Multiplication and Division.—Multiplication can be 
taught by the counting method. When learning the 
table for the 2’s the pupil would count 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., to 
18. He has already learned to count, so can easily write 
the tables: 1X 2=2, 2X 2=4, etc. 

Another method used develops the tables by addition; 
for example, the 2-times table would be developed as 
follows: 


Oloo 
s |x 7 
a CS) 
Alw w 
olp - 
3 | 

Olun 
S| 

v1LAQ 
taal 

Pigs 
BK 

S| 00 00 
Slo © 
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These are read: two o’s are 0, two 1’s are 2, two 2’s are 
4, two 3’s are 6, etc., instead of saying: o and o are o, 
rand 1 are 2, etc., as in addition. They may be written: 
2Xo=0, 2X1=2, 2X2=4, 2X3=6, etc. 

These same facts may be interpreted as division facts, 
for they can be read: “there are two o’s in 0, two 1’s in 
2, two 2’s in 4, two 3’s in 6, etc.,”’ in answer to the ques- 
tion: “‘How many o’s in 0, 1’s in 2,” etc. They may also 
be written o divided by 2 is 0, 2 divided by 2 is 1, 4 divided 


6 
by 2 is 2, or in the usual form “be, 2)2. 2) 4. 2)6 


: ; . These 
lage 3S tee 


may also be written 4 of 0 is 0, 4 of 2 is 1, 4 of 4 is 2, 
% of 6 is 3, etc. The pupils get an introduction to frac- 
tions in this manner, although nothing needs to be 
said about them. 

The three-times table is worked out in the same man- 
ner, and the attendant division facts introduced, as: 
The three-times table: 


(omy Ke axe) 
wlH HH 
Aly vw 
0 |W ww 


Likewise the 4-times, and other tables up to and in- 
cluding the 9-times table, may be worked out, and the 
accompanying division facts learned. Working the 
tables out in this manner should insure a comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of multiplication and division facts. 
We suggest that the zero combinations be included. 
Recent tests with adults show that they miss more zero 
combinations than all others combined. 

When beginning double multiplication the pupils are 
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2 

likely to multiply, as os which may be overcome or 
“66. 

23 23 23 

avoided by starting the pupils as 2 and 3, then 32, 

46 69046 

09%. 


with the first right-hand figure in the product always under 
its multiplier. 


42 
Step 2—as, 24 with three figures in one product (7. e., 
when multiplying by 4). 


24 
Step 3—as, 23 with one easy carrying in one easy 


multiplication. 


54 
Step 4—as, 43 with carrying and two easy multipli- 


cations. 


243 
Step 5—232 with easy three-place multiplier. 


694 
Step 6— 87 with hard two-place multiplier. 


987 
Step 7—795 with hard three-place multiplier. 
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The zero in the multiplier is most conveniently cared 
for by the rule mentioned above—always keep the first 
right-hand figure of the product under its multiplier, as: 


486 or ep 
230 205 

14580 1620 

972 648 


At first the zeros may be put in to show the pupils the 
reason for the place arrangement. In later work they 
should not appear. The times tables in the approximate 
order of difficulty are, 2’s, 4’s, 5’s, 3’s, 9’s, 6’s, 7’s, 8’s. 

Short Division.—If the class has been taught as sug- 
gested above (see times table) proceed immediately to 
Step 2, if not Step 1 may be needed. 9X(?)=18, (?) X 
6=24, 5X (7)=35, 8X (?)=48, (?)X9=72. Then how 
many 9’s in 18? 6’s in 24? 5’s in 35? etc. But these 


5 a 8 
facts may be written in another way: ous and “24 
535, CLC: 


It may take several lessons to make this transfer, but 
if the times tables are well learned, there should be no 
serious difficulty. 


Step 2—2)468, 4)484—no carrying, no remainder, 
easy problems. 


Step = 4)9 4)15 
a 


mainder, easy problems. 


—no carrying, re- 
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Step 4—-~2)32, 3)45, 4)72, 2)924— with carrying, 
no remainder, easy problems. 


Step 5—2)425, 3)638, 4)627—-with carrying, with 
remainder, easy problems. 


Step 6—6)876, 7)9758—with carrying, no remainder, 
hard problems. 


Step 7—8)89764, 7)1043287—with carrying, with or 
without remainder, hard problems. 


Long Division.—If this operation should not follow 
hort division immediately, it would be well to review 
ome of the steps in short division. 


6)486 8 
Then Step 1— ee or a new way ome also rolase, 
48 
6 
uh 
_43 
r the new way 10)430 
40. 
30 
30 


Step 2—21)441, 40)1880, 62)868, etc., with divisors 
at the beginning of the decade, as 20, 30, 40, etc., 
or just larger than the decade, as 21, 32, 41, etc. 
No remainder, easy combinations. 
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Step 3—19)627, 79)6557, 59)4248, etc., just below 
decade, no remainder, easy problems. Show 
pupils that the next higher number may be used 


for a trial divisor, as in 19)627, think how many 


20’s in 62, or in 79)6557, how many 80’s in 655, 
etc. The pupils should have plenty of problems 
to learn to “estimate” the trial divisor. 


Step 4—56)3842, 87)7843, 40)4867, etc., two-place 
divisor with or without remainder, hard or easy 
problems. 


Step 5—123)2 583, 212)4664, etc., three-place divisors, 
no remainder, easy problems. 


Step 6—368)78462, 974)784632, etc., three-place or 
more divisors, no remainder, hard problems. 


Step 7—Problems with zeros anywhere in the divisor 
or dividend, as 40)2840, 26)5460, 34)6902, etc. 


Gradation.—The approximate order of difficulty of 
the ninety division facts: 
Easy one-third: 


o+6, O+2, I+I, O+7, O+3, o+8, 
12+2, 6 +6, 6+1, 77, 7 +1, 4+2, 
I4+7, Oo+4, o+9, O+I, 16-+8, 8 +4, 
I0o+5, 4+4, 4+I, 12+6, 8 +8, 8+1, 
I4+2, 18+9, 2+2, 2+1, 3045, 54~+09. 
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Middle one-third: 


oe eet Mk Ome OSs, SO rey nS © 3, 
SFT, 3674, 970, OF! © 4077, "2545, 
8+2, I2+3, I10+2, 24~4, 6+3, 16+2, 
BOlS0, (20.255 20-4, (RTS 35. Ye QT Ga DSi G 
TO2, 0 1523, 4227, 359-5, 28+7, 2127. 


Hard one-third: 


42+6, 3278, 48+8, 3076, 27+9, 36+4, 
81+9, 40+5, 1876, 45+5, 6478, 35+7, 
24+8, 12+4, 7278, 40+8, 63+7, 28~4, 
24+6, (5476, 4549, 243) “5648, 63 +0, 
3244, 27+3, 48+6, 7249, 5677, 36+9. 
Common Fractions.—Perhaps most pupils will have 
1ad practical experience with fractions long before they 
ake them up regularly in school. They will know how 
nuch half an apple is, or a quarter of a dollar, or a sixth 
f a pie, etc. In any case it is safest to begin instruction 
vith concrete materials and with the small and most 
ommonly used fractions. The basic fact to be shown 
s that a fraction indicates one or more of the equal 
arts of a whole thing (or unit). In close connection 
hould be taught the symbols by which fractions are 
xpressed, both written and oral. The following dia- 
ram may help: 
number above the line numerator 


a _ called ———- show 
number below the line denominator 


how many parts of whole are taken 
into how many equal parts the whole is divided. 


xive plenty of drill on writing proper fractions. Fol- 
owing a conception of what fractions are comes the 
nowledge of what may be done with them. The very 
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simple illustrative suggestions given below may not be 
necessary if the pupils can learn from the more abstract 
forms. 

How Fractions Can Be Changed.— 

Step 1.—Fractions and units.—Show: 


that 2, or two $’s is same as 1, Oi 


that 4, or four 1+’s is same as 1 iP) 
4) 4 5) 


. 1 
: Z 
also 4, or four 4’s is same as 2, C) cs 


also 8, or eight 4’s is same as 2. ae ab 


Use other fractions to illustrate this step if children 
have not had this principle before. Show that same 
result is obtained by dividing the numerator by the 
denominator. The name for a fraction with a numer- 
ator larger than the denominator is improper fraction. 
Step 2.—Mixed Numbers.—By the plan of Step 1, 
show that a part of a unit may be left over, and will 
need to be written along with the whole number, as in $. 
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‘Xplain to the pupils that there are 2 whole units and 
ne $ unit, and that these are written 24, and read two 
nd one-half. The name for this combination of whole 
umber and fraction is mixed number. 

To change mixed numbers to improper fractions, the 
eacher asks how many 4’s are in 24, or how many 3’s 
n 5%, etc. These questions may be answered by in- 
pection. The pupil sees that there are 2 whole units 
n the first mixed number, and that each of them con- 
2X 2 


ains two %’s, so he will have plus the other 4, 


2Xett1 
halves 
5X44+3 peat 23 


halves 


vhich is a part of the mixed number making 


= or #3 
alves fourths — fourths’ a, 
Step 3.—Reduction of Fractions to Lowest Terms.— 
Show how fractions like $, 4, $8, may be simplified 
yy dividing both the numerator and denominator by the 
ame number, and yet not have their value changed, 
s: 4|4=4; 2/4=2; 4|48=4, etc. This may be illustrated 


SION 
ey, 


or $=4 or ¢=4 etc. 

There should be plenty of drill on these simple prob- 
ems. When larger numbers are to be reduced the pupil 
nay find trouble in finding a number that will divide 
oth numerator and denominator. The following rules 
vill help in most cases: 4 

(1) The numbers may be divided by 2 if the last digit 

is even. 


or 3. Likewise 52 has 
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(2) The numbers may be divided by 3 if the sum of 
the digits is divisible by 3. 

(3) Any number may be divided by 4 if the last two 
digits, taken as one number, are divisible by 4, 
as 932, 3348. 

(4) Any number may be divided by 5 if it ends in 
© Of 5. 

(5) Any number may be divided by 6 if both rules 
(x) and (2) apply. 

(6) Any number may be divided by 8 if the last three 
digits, taken as one number, are divisible by 
8, as 3128, 5632. 

(7) Any number may be divided by 9 if the sum of 
the digits in the number is divisible by 9. 


Step 4.—Changing Fractions to a Common Denominator. 


se easy fracti s4,4,4 r 
U y fractions as 4, +, $ concretel | 


put as: 


From the drawing it is clear that $ is less than 4 or 
14, hence ¥@’s cannot be divided into %’s or 4’s, so %’s 
and 14’s must be made into 14’s. One half will make how 
many 4’s? Pupils show that $=§, +=2, 4=1. It 
would take too much time to do this for every problem, 
so when looking at the denominators 8, 4, 2 the pupil 
should ask: “What is the smallest number that may be 
divided by each denominator without a remainder.”? The 
pupils should have a way suggested to find that num- 
ber, otherwise they may guess. For example, they may 
take the largest one of the denominators and try suc- 
cessive multiples until the right number is found, as 
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X1, 8X2, 8X3, etc. In this case 8X1 is as far as they 
eed to seek. In the case of 4, 6, 9, they would have 
XI=9, 9X2=18, 9X3=27, 9X4=36, which is the 
1ultiple desired, because it is the smallest number 
hich will contain the factors 4, 6, and g without a 
emainder. 

A method applicable in all cases is the old factor-by- 
ivision method; as for 4, 6, 9: 


2) tea 3XIX2X2X3=36, the least 
242 23 
Peon hari common denominator. 


The factoring method is sometimes used and is very 
seful as a drill in factoring, but seemingly requires a 
eedless waste of time. 

Addition of Fractions.—The work should begin with 
he very simplest forms, and proceed one step at a time. 
Jse concrete illustrations if necessary. There should be 
lenty of exercises in each step learned, and then plenty 
f review at gradually lengthening intervals to establish 
he facts. 


Step 1—#+1=, fractions with like denominators. 
Step 2—3++4=44, unlike fractions; easy problem. 
Step 3—24+4%=62=64, mixed numbers, like frac- 


Step 4—24+32= 544, mixed numbers, unlike frac- 
tions, sum less than one. 
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Step 5—28+32=5+14%, mixed numbers, sum of 
fractions greater than one. 


Subtraction of Fractions.— 


Step 144-3; =7% = 4, fractions with like de- 
nominators. 


Step 2—2—1=,5,, fractions with unlike denomi- 
nators. 


Step ue ars 1i=1%=14, mixed numbers, like frac- 


Step 4—34—13=1%=14, mixed numbers, like frac- 
tions, mane fractions in the minuend. 


Step 5—3+—14=1}4, mixed numbers, unlike frac- 
tions, smaller fraction in the minuend. 


Most texts give good solution forms, so these are 
omitted. 

Multiplication of Fractions.—If the fundamental mul- 
tiplication and division facts were taught by one of the 
methods suggested in that connection (see cis tables) 
wee pupils will have learned such facts as 4 of 4 is 2, 

% of 18 is 3, etc. It is safest, however, tol assume no 
Eronledee: and teach the multiplication of whole num- 
bers and fractions as the beginning step. When the 
pupils know “‘of” means times they will write: 4X4=2, 
$X18=3, etc. Unless the pupils ask the reason why, 
many teachers present this operation deductively, as 


eX¢=G§=2, @X18=12=3, indicating that the nu- 
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merators and denominators of the fractions are multi- 
plied together, and the product reduced for the answer. 
This is so simple compared with addition and subtrac- 
tion of fractions that it is not only welcomed by the 
pupils with open arms and learned more quickly, but 
actually remembered longer. 


Step oir ions seairer, of fraction by fraction, such 


EXP=H=ys, or XF=4Hh or of, ete, 
althonel no rigid order is necessary. 


Step 3—Mixed number multiplied by whole number, 
as 83X6=32X$=210= 521. The usual method 
being to reduce all mixed numbers to improper 
fractions before multiplying. 


Step 4—Mixed numbers multiplied by mixed num- 
bers, as 62X 34 =22X13= 789 = 212. To reduce 
to improper fractions avoids much error, and 
prepares for the cancellation method. 


Cancellation.—The pleasure created by the simplicity 
of multiplication of fractions may be increased by the 
suggestion that it can be made easier and simpler still. 
Then show how by cancellation: 


Step Xa Bath one factor same in both 


6X1 


facia easy problem. 


2 
Step 2X B- 4-33 factors easily found by inspec- 


tion. 
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1 
x 
Step 3p <= 47 = 4: showing a second can- 
enllaione 
iw 
Step 42X72 xX48=% pee or showing varied 
forms aed 


Step 5—33X 6Xq%qX 48 =13- XEX 7X 3g; showing 
whole and eel ne 


Division of Fractions.—If the multiplication of frac- 
tions has been well learned there should be no trouble 
whatever to show the pupils that “‘any number may be di- 
vided by a fraction by inverting Ue sll of the divisor and 
multiplying,” as %+2=2X$=8; $+4=4X7=3=8, 
etc. With plenty of nicer exercises the pupils 
should be masters of this operation in a comparatively 
short time. Teachers who wish to develop the law of 
inverting the divisor may show that: 


(1) 2+2=1, that is, 2 contains one 2; 

(2) And 2+1=2, that is, 2 contains two 1’s. 

(3) Then 2+4= (?), that is, how many 4’s does two 
contain ? 

(4) First, how many 4 ’*s does one contain? 


(5) Any whole thing contains two #’s, as 


(6) Then, any two whole things 
contain four 4’s, as 
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(7) And three whole 


things contain : fin ES 
six 4’s, as ey Ke) 


etc. 
(8) That is, one whole thing, or +-+4 is the same as 
4X 2 or 2. 


(9) And 2 whole things, or 2-+3=2X 2, or 4. 
(10) And 3 whole things, or 3+4=2xX2=$=6, 


That the same law holds for parts of whole things 
may be shown, as: 


(x) Any 4 thing contains two 1’s, as 


(2) Any # thing contains three +’s, as Nip, 


(3) That is, 4++4 is the anes $Xf=$=2. 

(4) And $+1=3xX4=12=3, as Fone it is easy 
to fa that to aividé by a fraction all one 
needs to do is to invert the terms of the divisor 
and multiply. 


This development is of doubtful value, however, and 
is not recommended if the time is limited, as it is in 
many rural schools. 


Decimal Fractions.—The first and perhaps most im- 
portant step in teaching decimal fractions is to make 
sure that the pupils understand the nature of numbers, 
and how to write them. One scheme to aid in this 
might be: 
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EtG 
Thousands 4... OOO. 
EAUING reds) aeeereeeer I0O. 


Tenths a) aes ene ma 
Hundredths...... 5OL 
Thousandths..... .OOI 
Ten-thousandths. . . COOL 
etc.—down 


This shows that the basis of increase and decrease is 
10, and that the numbers to the left of the point are 
whole numbers, and are read as such, but the ones to 
the right are parts of whole units, and are called decimal 
fractions, perhaps because the basis of notation is “ten” 
or ‘‘decem”’ in Latin. Attention should be called to the 
fact that the names of the places to the right of the 
decimal point end in ‘‘ths.” 

There should be sufficient drill in reading and writing 
decimals to enable the pupils readily to visualize (see in 
their minds) a number read to them, and know without 
counting how many places any fraction contains, at least 
to the ten-thousandths place. They should learn that 
the word “‘and” stands for the point in reading decimals; 
243.61 is read “two hundred forty-three and sixty-one 
hundredths.”’ This will correct any loose habits of read- 
ing numbers heretofore acquired. 

Many teachers make use of the monetary system to 
help the pupils understand the principles involved. 
They also use common fractions, both to aid in under- 
standing principles and to establish the relationship be- 
tween common and decimal fractions. In all cases, the 
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rills should include much variety, such as writing from 
ictation by the teacher, or a pupil, reading from written 
ork, book, charts, etc., giving the number of the place 
hen its name is given, estimating rapidly which is 
irger or smaller of two fractions, also changing com- 
10n fractions to decimals, and vice versa. Drill in read- 
ig and writing decimals should be continued in addi- 
ion and subtraction of decimals. 

Addition and Subtraction of Decimals.—The import- 
nt factor in these operations is to keep the points in a 
ertical column, and consequently all other orders of 
he numbers in their proper places. This may not be 
ew to the pupils, but should be strongly emphasized 
nd checked very closely. 

Multiplication of Decimals.—The method in multi- 
lication of decimals that perhaps is most widely used 
; contained in the words: “Multiply as in whole num- 
ers and point off as many decimal places in the product 
s there are in both multiplier and multiplicand.” Ex- 
mples: .6X.8=.48; 1.2X1.2=1.44, etc. This method 
equires time to be spent only on drill in pointing off in 
he product. 

If a teacher should wish to approach multiplication 
f decimals from the common fraction basis, she may 
irect as follows: toXT9— Too or toX10= =f5, or 
SXTS=T00) etc. But x‘ is .48, and zGg is .81, and 
46 is 1.44, etc., hence .6X.8=.48, .9X.9=.81, and 
.2X1.2=1.44. If time is taken to do this, the steps 
hould be worked out by the pupils under the teacher’s 
areful direction. 

Division of Decimals.—Usually it is best to learn first 
he simplest method to perform an operation, and if 
10re difficult ones are needed later, to learn them when 
eeded. When the divisor is a decimal perhaps the 
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quickest and surest approach is suggested by these 
words: ‘‘Make the divisor a whole number by moving the 
decimal point to the right, then move the decimal point to 
the right the same number of places in the dividend, and 
divide as in whole numbers.” Example: 


(rt) .06).36 becomes 06.)36. 
6. 


(2) 1.2)1440. becomes 12)14400., etc. 
1200. 


Mechanically this is as good as any plan, but mathe- 
matically it does not show the reason for moving the 
decimal point. This may be shown later by example as 
follows: 

To make .o6 a whole number it must be multiplied 
by 100, hence .36 must be multiplied by 100 also, mak- 
ing it 36. In example (2) 1.2 must be multiplied by 10 
to make it 12, hence 1440 must be multiplied by 10 
also making 14400. Incidentally the pupils should find 
that multiplying by 10 moves the decimal point one 
place to the right, by 100 moves it two places, 1000 three 
places, etc. After the divisor is made a whole number 
by moving the point to the right, and the dividend 
changed accordingly, next the pupils should place the 
decimal point in the quotient just under its position in 
the dividend (just above in long division). This with 
proper placement of the quotient digits will usually 
avoid error in pointing off. Examples: 


Short division: Long division: 
(1) .06)366. 24.30 .12 
(2) 06.)36600. 2436.+12. 
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203. 

(3) 06.)36600. 12.)2436. 
6100. 24 

36 


Gradation of Division of Decimal Problems.— 
Step 1—2).422, decimal by integer; easy problems. 


Step 2—2)4.24, 12)24.36, mixed decimal by integer; 
easy problems. 


Step 3—.9)27.9, .06).426, decimal divisor, easy prob- 
lems. 


Step 4—Any number by any decimal, hard or easy 
problems. 
This step may include problems using long division. 


Percentage and Applications.—No elaborate intro- 
uction is necessary when the pupils begin percentage. 
t is a special form of fractions, and may be approached 
ither through decimals or common fractions, or through 
oth. Example: The fastest student of an arithmetic 
lass covered 100 pages of the text since school started. 
'f these .o5 or ze Were covered yesterday. How many 
ages did he cover yesterday? Solution: .o5 of 100 
ages is 5 pages, as every child can find from his knowl- 
dge of decimals. Again: The daily hot lunch for School 
© cost $2.00 last week. This week it cost .80 of that 
mount. What did it cost this week? Solution: .80 of 
2.00 is $1.60. Or, Harry bought a pair of rabbits for 
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$5.00. During the year he made a profit of = of his 
en How much money did Harry make: 
Solution: 32°, of $5.0co= $1.25. 

With other examples of this type the attention of the 
pupils may be drawn to the fact that ‘“hundredths”’ of 
the various numbers were found in each case, and that 
out in the business world “hundredths” of a thing has 
come to be called “per cent,’ and the short way of 
writing it is ““%,” and that its name probably came 
ee the two Latin prox ‘per’ meaning ‘‘by,” and 

“centum,” meaning “‘one hundred”’; the whole mean- 
ing ‘by one hundred.” So twenty-five hundredths could 
be written 32°5, or .25, or 25%, and mean exactly the 
same thing; or .80 could be written 38%, or 80%; and 
.o5 could be written 78> or 5%, and mean just the same 
as in the problems above. 

The per cent equivalents of the commonly used frac- 
tions may be learned at this time. These should be 
thoroughly mastered. They are given below in the ap- 
proximate order of frequency of use as found by Wilson:* 


4=50% %=376%  %=624%  %=60% 
%=757% %=40% Yo = 10% 8 =874% 
W=25%  %=80% iy=70%  Ho=20% 
=33% M=124%  %=164% h=14%% 


=066% %=20% 2 =8%4% 


The other forms of percentage may be worked out in 
a manner similar to the one above. Another way of 
stating the first problem would be: How many hun- 
dredths of the total 100 pages did the student cover 
yesterday if he finished 5 pages? Using their knowledge 
of changing common fractions to decimals, the pupils 


* Contributions to Education, No. 100. Columbia University. 
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recognize the solution: 5 pages+100 pages, may be 
itt BES: DAE Cer ( hich is al 
written —- pened or .05 (which is also 5%). 

Still another way of thinking the situation is: How 
many pages has the student finished if the 5 pages 
which he covered yesterday are .o5 (or 785, or 5%) of 
the total number finished? This situation resolves it- 
self into the statement: zg of the whole number of 
pages finished is 5 pages; that is, only a part of all the 
pages finished is given, and that all of them must be 
found from this part. This is easy though, since we know 
that +> of all the pace is 5, for then we know that 
rap of all the pages is $ of 5, or 1, and +88 of all of 
the pages is 1I00X1I a. or 100 pages. 

It may be shown that the same result is obtained 
if 5. pages be divided by z%5, or .05, as 5 pages 
+735=5 pages X 1$2=100 pages. 

The last two ore seem to be used in life compara- 
tively so seldom that there is much question among 
leaders in education whether they should be taught at 
all or not. Certainly most of the time and practice 
should be on the first form. 

Another method which requires an elementary knowl- 
edge of equations is illustrated by the examples below: 

Form 1.—Problem: What is 5% of 100 pages? 

(1) 5%=.05, and “‘of” means “times.” 

(2) Then .o5X 100 pages =5 pages. (Substituting in 

the original problem.) 

(3) Hence, 5% of 100 pages is 5 pages. 

Form 2.—Problem: 5 pages are 5% of how many 

pages ? 

(1) 5%=.05, and ‘“‘of”’ means “times.” 
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(2) Then, .o5X(the whole number of pages)=5 

pages. (Substituting in the original problem.) 

(3) (Dividing by .o5) the whole number of pages = 

5 pages 
.05 

(4) Hence, five pages are 5% of 100 pages. 

Form 3.—Problem: 5 pages are what % of 100 pages? 

(t) %=hundredths, and ‘‘of” means “times.” 

(2) Then 5 pages= (the number of hundredths) X too 

pages. (Substituting in the original problem.) 

(3) (Dividing by 100 pages) 

5 pages 
100 pages 

(4) Or 5=the number of hundredths. 

(5) Hence, 5 pages are 5% of 100 pages. 

Terms Used in Percentage.—Thus far the three prin- 
cipal factors of any percentage problem have not been 
specially named. Writers suggest a variety of terms, 
such as (1) base, percentage, and rate; (2) first factor, 
second factor, product; (3) some writers suggest that 
no special terminology be used in the fundamentals of 
percentage, and that in the application of it the trade 
names be used. For example, in interest they would be 
principal, rate, interest, and in taxation they would be 
assessed value, rate in mills, and the amount of tax, 
etc. In most cases this matter is settled for the teacher 
by the text-book or the course of study, hence a discus- 
sion of it here might be of little value. The writer’s 
suggestion would be in line with the last-mentioned plan, 
with possible provisions to use the equation formula, 
now usually found in arithmetic texts. 

Application of Percentage.—If one suggestion needs 
to be made more than any other, it is that the instruc- 


= 100 pages. 


=the number of hundredths =5. 
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‘ion in these fields be concrete and actually be made a 
part of the lives of the pupils. It would seem that such 
yractical subjects as the applications of percentage cover 
would, perforce, require practical instruction. But such 
s usually not the case. Pupils solve the problems, learn 
the definitions, and frequently are able to talk the facts, 
out in much the same way as they would talk about 
Ceylon, Aphrodite, or Guam. Ceylon might mean a 
lace on the map to them, but taxes are a hazy, foreign 
sort of thing that affect nobody but father, and bother 
aim only once or twice a year. 

Actual commercial materials such as blank checks, 
notes, deposit slips, bank books, sample bonds, insur- 
ance policies, contracts, tax receipts, bills of sale, mort- 
zages, etc., should be in the schoolroom. If possible, 
actual business practice should be carried on in the 
slass. More than one class might help with this. A 
oank might be run one week, a general store the next, 
1 loan or real estate office the next, as the different fields 
are studied. A bit of organization on the part of the 
teacher, and plenty of help in getting supplies on the 
part of the pupils will make a project like this successful, 
and give more real knowledge and training in meeting 
and solving problems than twice the time in traditional 
problem solving. The rural teacher has a most excel- 
lent chance to do this. The mere presence of such ma- 
terials in the schoolroom will cause many questions and 
problems to arise which might not otherwise. A little 
sncouragement will bring to the school many home 
oroblems of the kind being studied. All of these, to- 
yether with many other practical devices, should make 
the study of percentage applications of real, live inter- 
2st, and make it more valuable to the children. 
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Applications Studied.—The text-books and course of 
study usually determine what subject-matter is covered. 
Often, however, no indication of emphasis is given. 
The order is usually profit and loss, discounts of various 
kinds, commission, interest, insurance, taxation, bank- 
ing, including stocks and bonds, and investments. To 
these should be added the keeping of simple accounts if 
it has not been taught earlier. 

Perhaps the topic of most worth to the pupil is bank- 
ing because of its immediate and its later values. Good 
instruction in banking should start pupil savings ac- 
counts, and influence pupils actually to transact bank 
business. Among the later values for adults are safe 
information on investments, mature judgment in finan- 
cial or economic matters, sane and safe business meth- 
ods, etc. (See Citizenship.) 

Good habits established by steady bank relations un- 
doubtedly will affect private accounts. However sim- 
ply private accounts are kept matters little, the big 
fact is that they be kept. This topic is, perhaps, second 
in importance only to banking, and is really co-ordinate 
with it. 

No pupil should leave the eighth grade without know- 
ing, or at least having had a good chance to learn, the few 
characteristics which mark a good investment and the 
indications which point out the poor ones. This topic 
is no less than third in importance. 

Simple interest perhaps should come next in import- 
ance, followed by taxes, insurance, etc. 

Tables for interest, discount, expectancy of life, etc., 
are very valuable, and the pupils should know what 
they mean and how to use them. They may be obtained 
at most banks or insurance offices. 
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Measurement of Quantities. Plane Figures and Solids. 
—A knowledge of the more common units of measure 
is indispensable for intelligent participation in modern 
life. These units of measure are used so early in a 
child’s life, and are so easily understood that their study 
in simple form should begin in the lower grades. These 
should be the commonest units, as the foot, yard, gallon, 
pound, penny, nickel, dime, etc. If these are always 
illustrated they can be more effectively taught, as, a 
foot is as long as this desk ruler, a yard as this yard- 
stick, a pound must be a pound of something. 

As the pupils progress the units may be extended 
until all of the commonly used tables are learned. Along 
with these the operations in changing units to higher or 
lower forms may be learned. Also the relations between 
units of the various scales, as: 


1 gallon= 231 cubic inches. 

I metre= 39.37 inches. 

1 litre=1 quart, nearly. 

1 bushel= 2150.4 cubic inches. 


Multiplication and division of denominate numbers 
may well be omitted and the addition and subtraction 
touched lightly. Only the commonly used measures 
should be used in any case, such as linear measure, time 
measure, surface measure. 

The metric system of measurements is passed over by 
many teachers, and if judged by its use it should be, 
but if judged from the standpoint of possible future 
value it should be thoroughly learned. Possibly within 
the next generation many changes will be made to sim- 
plify our systems of measurement, and the metric sys- 
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tem is the one almost sure to be adopted. We already 
use it in our money, and will perhaps be ready to see its 
value in other types of measurement. All scientific 
laboratories and an increasing number of industrial con- 
cerns are using it now. 

The study of plane figures and solids in the common 
school is debatable but it is still with us, and likely will 
continue to be, with more and more emphasis put on 
the practical uses. A mere learning of rules and appli- 
cation of them in problems will scarcely justify the time 
usually spent. 

_ If the boys can lay out a baseball diamond, measure 
the height of the flagstaff, distance across the creek, 
river, or road without crossing, or measure the home 
cribs, bins, etc., or the girls lay out a volley-ball or 
basketball court, figure the cost of papering their living- 
rooms, make a drawing of their house to a scale, and sug- 
gest how it could be made more convenient, lay out a 
most conveniently arranged kitchen, front-door yard, 
garden, etc., the chances both of better instruction and of 
keener interest in measurement are likely to be increased. 
Perhaps the facts and rules stated in the text need be 
used only in working out these practical problems, just 
as adults outside of school would use the information 
of the arithmetic text in solving problems of their own. 

Literal Problems.—Recent years have brought in- 
creased use of algebraic methods into the grades. Not 
only is this true for the upper grades, but it has been 
fully demonstrated that the algebraic procedure is usable 
in the grades as far down as the second. Some workers 
in this field suggest that the approach to the whole 
field of number should be made through the use of literal 
numbers. The argument being that a broad enough con- 
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ception is thus obtained to last not only through arith- 
metic, but through other fields of mathematics as well. 
However this may be, we are reasonably assured that 
if literal numbers were given the same amount of class- 
room time as some of our present topics of arithmetic, 
they would much more nearly justify themselves in 
common usage than these other topics. In the grades 
only the fundamental truths and uses should be taught. 
Examples: 


6+2=8 
could be 6+(?)=8 
or 6+n=8 
then n=8—6 
or n= 2. 


This could be carried on to show that if 


3nt+n=8 

then 4n=8 
and 4n_ 8 
Cee 

or n= 2. 


Keeping the equation balanced can be demonstrated 
as follows: example: 6+”=8 is like a teeter; if we 
want to know what will balance ~ we must take 6 off 
its end, and if we do that we must also take 6 off the 
other end: 

Se) n=8—6 
or n= 2. 


The balance device can be carried also into equations 
where division or multiplication is used, as in the 
example above. 
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Powers and Roots of Numbers.—The recent movement 
in elimination of useless subject-matter has extended to 
and covered, for the most part, involution and evolu- 
tion. When it is taught, only the easy powers and roots 
of numbers are considered and these only to illustrate 
the processes. If the more detailed processes are taught, 
it should be deductively, that is, follow a set plan without 
long explanations of why the various steps are taken. 

Frequently the squares of numbers to 12, and the 
cubes to 5 are memorized, together with their respective 
roots. Powers or roots above these are of so little use 
in actual life that they may be disregarded. 


NuMBER GAMES 
(To be used in first to third years) 

Mush-Pot Games.—Children form a_ semicircle. 
Teacher flashes cards. First child who misses is in the 
mush-pot. He must step behind the one whose turn 
comes next, and try to give the answer first. If he wins, 
he comes back into the circle and the second child is in 
the mush-pot. If he does not win, he steps behind the 
next child, and so on. If two children miss, both are in 
the mush-pot. The game should move rapidly. 

Number Catcher.—Children form two lines. Choose 
a name of a local town for each, as Cedar Falls and Water- 
loo. The leader from Cedar Falls chooses a catcher to go 
into Waterloo’s lines. Waterloo chooses a catcher to go 
into Cedar Falls’s lines. 

Teacher flashes cards, first to one side and then to 
the other. Each time that it is Waterloo’s turn, the 
catcher from Cedar Falls tries to get the answer. If he 
succeeds the point is for Cedar Falls. The score is 
counted by the number of points made by the catchers. 
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Whirl the Platter.—Children form in a group about 
a table. The teacher whirls a circular disk upon which 
is written an answer, as 64. The child who can first 
say 8 eights gets to draw a card from the pile on the 
desk. Score is counted by number of cards each player 
has at the end of the games. 

Guessing Game.—Choose some table as the 7’s. 
Child who is “it”? whispers an answer to the teacher, 
as 49. All the pupils of the class must think answers of 
the sevens. One will ask “‘are you thinking of thirty- 
five?” “It” answers: “No, I am not thinking of 5X7.” 
When the correct answer is suggested, that child be- 
Comes. 1b.’ 

In order to make this worth while the members of 
the class must give answers in the tables, not the com- 
binations. This equalizes the amount of work and 
makes every one think. 

Contest.—Place figures from 1 to g in any arrange- 
ment except the consecutive order. Place one set of 
figures at one end of the blackboard, and one at the 
opposite end, using the same figures but in different 
order. At the signal “go”’ start two contestants. Each 
child writes answers in whatever table the teacher names. 
First child finishing runs to a cross that has been made 
on the board exactly half way between the lines. If his 
answers are correct, he wins. Example: 


DEEAS ht.” BN oe geben 
14. 28.40/42 21 3550.9 7 -63 
meer 2. GN) Sera eet amtes 7 
29%, 03 814 42.35 220 i750). 40 


May I Blow Out Your Candle?—Children form a 
semicircle, each holding a number combination. Child 
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who is ‘“‘it” has none. He approaches a child and asks: 
“May I blow out your candle?” Child answers: ‘‘ You 
may if you can.” “It” gives the correct answer, takes 
the card and place, and a new child becomes “‘it.” 
Game must move rapidly. 

Hop Scotch.—Same diagram as for Bean Bag. Child 
hops on numbers adding as he goes. See how many 
numbers he can add. Next child begins in different 
place. In multiplication he multiplies each number 
hopped upon by the number teacher selects. 

Bean Bag.—If you do not have a regular bean-bag 
board, draw a diagram on the floor, as: 


6 4 9 


8 2 5 


In addition: child stands back and tosses bag into a 
square, perhaps 8. At the next toss the bag may fall on 
4, and the answer 12 is given. He then steps to the 


blackboard and writes his example as: 8 while the next 
2 

child throws the bag. Children are encouraged con- 

stantly to select new combinations. In multiplication 

games may be played by multiplying the numbers by 

whatever number the teacher decides upon. 

In order to be successful, all the children must be 
seated so they can see the diagram. Game must move 
rapidly. 

PROBLEMS 


(1) Would it be a good plan to teach only the parts of arith- 
metic which are used now in actual life? Why? 
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(2) Keep a record for one week of the various operations of 
arithmetic which you use. Enlarge the scope of this experiment 
if possible by asking others to do the same thing, then tabulate 
the results and compare them with those of Professor Wilson. 

(3) Write out your experience in learning to solve reasoning 
problems. Analyze it, and point out just where your teaching 
was of definite benefit to you. Indicate in what way or ways your 
teaching was not of help to you. 

(4) Take a position either for or against the plan of writing 
out reasoning problems in definite steps and prepare the argu- 
ment to defend your position. 

(s) How will too much drill in counting by 1’s handicap the 
pupils in addition? Explain by concrete illustrations. 

(6) Give the arguments pro and con for the use of mental 
drill in the fundamentals of arithmetic such as: 2+4+7+3—-—8 
+6—9+20—4=(?), when given orally by the teacher and solved 
without writing by the pupils. 

(7) Write out the forty-five single addition combinations in 
irregular order and time yourself on ten successive trials (a) in 
giving the answers orally, (0) in writing the answers, (c) in giving 
the answers when another reads the problems. Graph the results 
of each series of trials. 

(8) Produce five good reasons why materials for arithmetic 
problems from outside the text-book should be used. Suggest 
the same number why the text-book should limit the range of 
materials. Discuss fully. 

(9) Should reasoning problems be learned at the same time 
that the mechanics of arithmetic are taught? Why? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARITHMETIC 
Booxs ON GENERAL METHOD 


Brown and Coffman. How to Teach Arithmetic. Row, Peter- 
son & Co. (1914.) 

Klapper, Paul. Teaching of Arithmetic. D. Appleton & Co. 
(1916, 1921.) 

Stamper, Alva W. A Text-book on the Teaching of Arithmetic. 
American Book Co. (1913.) 

Stone, John C. How to Teach Primary Number. Benj. H. 


Sanborn & Co. (1922.) 
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8. 


9. 


STANDARD TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


. Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic. World Book 


Co. (For daily use in classroom.) 


. Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. S. A. Courtis, 


246 Eliot Street, Detroit, Michigan. (Grades 4-8, 
testing four fundamentals, long problems.) 


. Illinois Examination, Arithmetic Scales. Public School Pub- 


lishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

Test I for Grades 3, 4, and 5, four fundamentals. 

Test II for Grades 6, 7, and 8, four fundamentals and 
fractions. 


. Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test. Grades 4-12. World Book 


Co. 


. Stanford Achievement Test—Arithmetic Examination. Grades 


2-8. World Book Co. 


. Stevenson. Diagnostic Reasoning Test in Arithmetic. Grades 


4-8. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 


. Studebaker. Practice Exercises in Arithmetic. Scott Fores- 


man & Co. (For daily use in the classroom.) 

Wisconsin Inventory Tests. Grades 2-8. Public Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, III. 

Woody. Arithmetic Scales. Grades 2-8. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


to. NotEe.—In nearly every state distributing centres for tests 


and scales have been established. Usually they are at 
the universities, sometimes at the Teachers Colleges. 


CHAPTER XX 
MUSIC 


The peculiar conditions of the rural school demand 
as much training and ingenuity in teaching music as in 
the teaching of any other subject. The wide range of 
age and ability must be recognized, and the lack of equip- 
ment must be taken into consideration. The teacher 
should know what to teach and how to teach it in the 
allotted time. Standards should be set up and results 
measured if definite progress is to be made. 

Methods of Teaching.—New life has come into rural 
school music through the use of better methods of in- 
struction. At the present time the most suitable music 
is brought to the child in accurate form by means of the 
phonograph. In this way ideals are set up and a desire 
to participate in the best type of singing is developed. 
After having thus acquired considerable musical ex- 
perience the pupil has a basis for further progress in 
technical skill. Such procedure should be accompanied 
by scientific tests to see that habits of accuracy are 
being developed. 

The use of the phonograph in teaching rural-school 
music perhaps has been developed most fully at the 
Towa State Teachers College by Professor C. A. Fullerton 
and his assistants. The suggestions outlined in this chap- 
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ter are taken directly from the principles developed in 
that school.* 

The Ten-Step Method of Teaching—The following 
suggestions may be used in grades four to eight, and 
can best be carried out with the use of a phonograph. 
If one is not available the part assigned to the instru- 
ment may be taken by the teacher, by the organ or 
piano, or by a group of the most musical pupils. If none 
of these plans can be used, a phonograph becomes a 
necessity, unless the children are to be deprived of 
musical training and enjoyment. The ten steps of the 
method are given in order and illustrated by the “Swing 
Song.” The lower grades should join the group singing 
and may participate during the remainder of the work, 
but they are not checked up by the tests. 

Step I.—Sing the song as any rote song would be 
sung, with clear tones and sprightly movement. 


Swing, swing low and high, ue swing low and _ high, 
Sol - mire do sol mi re do sol 


————— 


Catch a lit-tle wil-low leaf As you  pass_ by. 
do do re mi fa mi re re sol gol dao. 


Step II.—Sing the melody using the syllable loo or la. 
Step III.—Sing the song by syllables, committing the 


*This method is presented in detail in A One-Book Course in Ele- 
mentary Music and Selected Songs for Schools, by C.*A. Fullerton. Pub- 
lished by Fullerton & Gray, Cedar Falls, Ia. (now in press). Used by 
permission, 
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syllables to memory as follows: sol mi re do sol, sol mi 
re do sol, do do re mi fa mi re, re sol sol do. 

Step IV.—Sing the song by syllables and clap the 
rhythm, accenting the first beat in each measure and 
touching the others lightly. 

Step V.—Pupils write the initial letters for the sylla- 
bles of the entire song on the board if possible (other- 
wise in note-books). 


Sir cs... t.O S.C. dir Mit O17, £56.s.d: 


Step VI.—The pupils sing the song by syllables as 
they follow the letters and place a dot over each strongly 
accented note, while the teacher claps the rhythm. 


Thus:smrds,smrds,ddrmfmr,rssd. 


Step VII.—The pupils sing the song by syllables again 
and draw a vertical bar before each accented note as 
they sing it: 


sm|rds,|sm|rds,|ddrm|fmr,r|ss|d. 


Step VIII.—The pupils clap the rhythm again, ob- 
serving carefully what notes receive more than one beat 
and place a dash after each syllable for each extra beat: 


s-m-|rds-|s-m-|rds-|ddrm|fmrr| 
ide 


Where two notes occur to a beat make a long dash 
under the two notes, and a short dash under the one- 
beat notes. 
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Step IX.—Write the corresponding notes above or 
below the syllables, as follows: 


cma goale ade 


Catch a lit-tle wil-low Jeaf As you pass_ by. 


Make a staff below the letters and extend the bars 
down through the staff. Then transfer the song to the 
staff in the required key. Use the phonograph with 
steps LITT, IV, VI; Vil, VHT 


SPECIAL METHODS FOR USE WITH PHONOGRAPH 

I. Teaching Rote Songs: 

(1) Class listen to entire song. 

(2) Class sing with instrument simplest phrases— 
tst and 3d, or 2d and 4th.* 

(3) Class sing with instrument more difficult phrases 
only. 

(4) Class sing with instrument the entire song. 

(5) Class clap time to song (14th week).7 


* In some songs for the first week sing but part of phrase as in Singing 
School. 
+ Indicates the relative place in the course. 
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(6) Class mark time to song at board (long mark for 
accented note, short marks for unaccentéd 
notes) (14th week). 

(7) Class beat time with conductor’s beat (30th week). 

(8) Class step time to song (26th and 29th week.) 

(9) Have class walk past phonograph, each pupil 
pausing to sing a phrase. 

(10) Have each member sing entire song, individually 
with instrument. 

II. Devices for Training in Rhythm: (1) Slide hands, 
upward alternately to rhythm, palms touching 
(1st week of course). 

(2) Clap hands and touch shoulders alternately (2d 
week). 

(3) Clap hands tor accented beats and touch lightly 
for others (Use sprightly, buoyant move- 
ments.) 

(4) Mark rhythm at board, long-short (see No. 6 
above) (4th week). 

(5) Imitate marching with hands (like wooden sol- 
diers, wrists stiff, palms facing) (sth week). 

(6) Repeat No. 5 for eight counts, then add marching 
(6th week). 

(7) Step quarter and eighth notes (march for quarter 
notes, two short steps for eighth notes. For 
latter count “‘one and two”) (12th week). 


(8) Step these notes four times: |J {' $ J J | 


And these four times: | J ° mp d d | 


(Catch step for dotted note) (28th week). 
(9) Step half notes (two counts each), step for count 
one and bend knee for count two (24th week). 
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(10) Step whole notes (four counts for each). Step 
for count one, with other foot touch front, side, 
rear (16th week). 

III. Exercises for Written Work: (1) Make whole 
notes to rhythm (two curved strokes to the 
right for each note, two counts to each stroke) 
(8th week). 

(2) Make dotted half notes to rhythm (two curved 
strokes to the right for each note with one 
count to each stroke, stems and dots added 
with one count to each) (8th week). 

(3) Make quarter notes to rhythm (heads of notes 
made with one stroke of flat side of crayon, 
one count to each, stems extending upward 
are made later with downward stroke on the 
right side of note) (gth week). 

(4) Make sharps to rhythm (two neat vertical lines 
made first, slant the diagonal lines down to the 
left) (roth week). 

(5s) Make flats to rhythm (count ‘‘one,” “‘two,” for 
downward stroke, and “three,” “four,” for 
retracing and making curved line at the right) 
(roth week). 

(6) Make staff to rhythm (12th week). 

(7) Make G-clef to rhythm. With first count make 
vertical line, with second strike crayon on top of 
vertical line, with third make double curve, and 
with fourth make turn at bottom) (15th week). 

(8) Diagram major scale ladder (17th week). 

(9) Write scale in E with signature in quarter notes 
on staff, using two beats in making each note 
at first. (Pupils recite syllables of scale as they 
place notes on staff) (22d week). 
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(10) Write scale in E-flat with signature (23d week). 

Songs may be written on the staff in a similar manner. 
For example, in the “Swing Song” suggested above, 
using two beats to a stroke prepare the staff, clef, key 
signature and time signature while the first stanza is 
sung, and write the notes during the second stanza. 
The song may be played again while the dots and bars 
are placed. The teacher should work these out carefully 
first before she attempts them in class. It would be 
well to demonstrate to the pupils the exact procedure. 
After the pupils become accustomed to them there will 
be little difficulty and much excellent drill. 

Music Tests.—Professor Fullerton has arranged a 
series of weekly tests from the exercises given above. 
In each case the phonograph should be used to standard- 
ize the results. Examples of the Fullerton Tests: 

1st Week.—Slide hands to rhythm with Victor Record 
16523. 

2d Week.—Clap hands then touch shoulders to 
rhythm with V. R. 16523. 

3d Week.—Hum ‘‘Hush My Babe” with V. R. 18622. 

6th Week.—March (left, right, left, right, class halt, 
one, two) with V. R. 16523. 

8th Week.—Sing “‘America,” 1st stanza, with V. R. 
17580. 

oth Week.—Make four dotted half notes and four 
quarter notes to rhythm V. R. 16523. 

25th Week.—“ Jack in the Pulpit,” ten steps of ro-step 
method V. R. 17719. 

Each test is designated to come at the close of a week’s 
work. However, such rapid progress is not to be con- 
sidered essential in rural and town schools where the 
teacher has not had special training, and where the reci- 
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tation period is very short. The class is given careful 
training in each exercise previous to the time it ap- 
pears as a fest. Such training is mainly conducted as 
group work, but the éests are taken individually as in 
steps 9 and io under the topic Teaching Rote Songs. 
Only those pupils from the fourth to eighth grades are 
tested. 

Checking Results—A definite record showing the 
progress of the pupil should be made by each teacher. 
The form given below is suggested for the follow-up 
work of the county superintendent, county music super- 
visor, or normal training critic. The denominator of the 
fraction indicates the number of pupils in the school 
from the fourth grade to the eighth, inclusive. The nu- 
merator indicates how many pupils of that group failed 
to pass the test satisfactorily: 


DIST. TEST I TEST 2 TEST 3 


Some General Suggestions.—(1) The ever-present 
problem in teaching music, as in a great many other 
subjects, is to adapt the work to the needs and capaci- 
ties of the less capable pupils and still make it interesting 
and profitable for the more capable ones. A strenuous 
effort should be made at first to have every member of 
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the class keep up with the work. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the less capable pupils and the 
very small ones will profit more by spending part of the 
time listening to good singing than in participating in 
poor singing. 

(2) The teacher should be so thoroughly alive and in- 
terested in the work herself that the class will be in an 
attitude of expectancy. 

(3) The teacher should remember that the children 
will learn much in music if properly “exposed.” 

(4) A small investment in a phonograph and records 
will bring to the most remote school in the country the 
best songs in the world, sung by the best artists. 

(5) Great care should be taken in selecting the rec- 
ords to be used in the school. The phonograph may 
easily be made a curse instead of a blessing by care- 
lessness in this respect. The list of records furnished at 
the close of this chapter is a good group from which to 
select. The best songs and the best records are none too 
good for children in the rural schools. 

Singing-Games.—Singing is very closely allied with 
physical activity, and advantage of this is taken to 
give training in rhythm and certain forms of singing 
along with some physical drills. The suggestions give 
the details for one game per month during the school 
year. 


FIRST MONTH 


“Oats, Peas, Beans,” V. R. 17567 


(1) Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow, 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow. 
Do you or I, or any one know, 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grow? 
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(2) Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot, and claps his hand, 
And turns around to view his land. 


(3) Waiting for a partner, 
Waiting for a partner, 
Open the ring and choose one in, 
While all the others dance and sing. 


(4) eiranila, latlawlasslaslasia, 
Tra, la, la, etc. 


First Stanza.—Children form a circle with hands joined and 
walk to the left around one child in the centre, who has been 
chosen to represent the farmer. 

Second Stanza.—First phrase, drop hands. Sow the seed from 
an imaginary sack held under the left arm, by a swinging motion 
of the right hand, from right to left. 

Second phrase: Stand erect and fold arms. 

Third phrase: Stamp right foot. Clap hands. 

Fourth phrase: Place right hand to brow and turn entirely 
around, in place, viewing the fields. 

Third Stanza.—Join hands again, and circle around, singing 
“Waiting for a partner.” At the words “Open the ring, and 
choose one in” the farmer in the centre chooses a partner from 
the circle. 

Fourth Stanza.—The children in the circle stand still, clap- 
ping and singing as the two in the centre dance (skip) around 
inside the circle. At the end of the fourth stanza the child who 
has been the farmer joins the circle and the one chosen as part- 
ner becomes the farmer. 


SECOND MONTH 
“Soldier Boy,” V. R. 17568 


Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly, the red, white and blue? 

I’m going where my country and duty are calling. 
If you'll be a soldier boy, you may go, too. 
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Children form circle and sing. One child marches around in- 
side circle, carrying a flag or stick. 

At the end of the singing, the leader may salute some one, 
who becomes flag-bearer, and marches. This is repeated until 
all in the circle are chosen. Various imitative motions may be 
used, as folding the arms in imitation of a knapsack, blowing 
imaginary trumpets, playing an imaginary drum, etc. The drum 
effects accent the rhythm, while paper soldier hats will add to 
the interest. 

THIRD MONTH 


“Muffin Man,” V. R. 17568 


“The Muffin Man” is a singing-game of choosing and count- 
ing, in which a player skips in time to the music to another child 
who is seated, and sings a verse which is answered by the other. 
The two then join hands and dance around the circle, singing 
“Two of us know,” etc. 


Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
The muffin man, the muffin man; 
Oh, do you know the muffin man 
That lives in Drury Lane? 


Oh, yes, I know the muffin man, 
The muffin man, the muffin man, 
Oh, yes, I know the muffin man 

That lives in Drury Lane. 


FOURTH MONTH 
“Looby-Loo,” V. R. 17567; C. R. A3148* 


(rt) Here we go Looby Loo, Here we go Looby light, 
Here we go Looby Loo, All on a Saturday night. 
I put my right hand in, I put my right hand out, 
I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. 


(2) Here we go Looby Loo, etc. 
I put my left hand in, etc. 


* Columbia Record. 
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(3) Here we go Looby Loo, etc. 
I put my right foot in, etc. 


(4) I put my left foot in, etc. 
(s) I put my head right in, etc. 
(6) I put my whole self in, etc. 


All join hands, forming a circle, ““Here we go Looby Loo,” 
etc. Dance around from right to left, hop and turn on “‘light.” 
“Here we go Looby Loo, All on a Saturday night”; dance around 
from left to right. “‘I put my right hand in, etc.’’; players stand 
still, and put the right hand in toward the centre of the circle, 
then turn and put it outside of the circle; then, facing the 
centre, shake hand in time with the music. Turn rapidly about 
in place as the last line is sung, shouting, “Oh!” on last note of 
the measure. 

Then repeat directions of first stanza. The game is continued, 
and the players go through the movements indicated by the 
words. On the last stanza, a little jump toward the centre of 
the circle is taken. If this game is to be played in the school- 
room and there is no room for a circle, let each pupil stand by 
his desk and imagine himself in the circle as he plays, following 
the same directions. 


FIFTH MONTH 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie,” V. R. 17568 


“Did You Ever See a Lassie” is an old imitation game, in 
which one child stands before the others, and performs an 
original motion in time with the rhythm and words of the song. 
The others imitate this motion, all the while singing: 


“Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that ? 
Do this way and that way, do this way and that way, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that?” 


(Word “‘laddie” may be used when a boy is leader.) 
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SIXTH MONTH 
“Dance of Greeting,” V. R. 17158; C. R. A3039 


Formation: Single circle, facing in. 

I. Measure 1.—Clap the hands twice and turn toward part- 
ner as the outside foot (one away from partner) is drawn back. 
Girls take hold of the skirts; boys place the hands akimbo, bend 
forward from the waist, and bow. 

Measure 2.—Remain in this position and clap hands twice. 
Swing on the toes, turning toward the inside of the circle and 
bow to neighbor. 

Measure 3.—Stamp the foot away from partner. Stamp the 
foot near partner. 

Measure 4.—Turn away from partner with three light run- 
ning steps, and face the centre. 

Measures 5-8.—Repeat all the above steps. 

II. Measures 9-12.—Join hands, forming a single circle, and 
take sixteen short running steps to the left. 

Measures 13-16.—Run sixteen steps to the right, singing 
Tra-la-la-la, etc. 

Repeat as often as desired. 


SEVENTH MONTH 
“T See You,” V. R. 17158; C. R. Azo4r 


Formation: Two double rows facing each other with a dis- 
tance of about six feet between the rows. 

In the double row, No. 1 stands in front of 2 with hands on 
hips, while 2 places hand on 1’s shoulders. 

I. Measure 1.—No. 2 leans head to the left and looks over 
No. 1’s left shoulder, playing peek-a-boo with No. 2 across the 
way. 

Measure 2.—No. 2, with a quick, bird-like movement of the 
head, leans to the right and looks over No. 1’s right shoulder. 

Measure 3.—No. 2 makes two quick movements of the head, 
looking to the left and right, holding the latter position. 

Measure 4.—Repeat, looking to the left and pause. 

Measures 5-8.—Repeat from the beginning, looking first to 
the right. 
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II. Measures 9-12.—On the first note of the ninth measure 
all players clap their own hands together, while No. 2 steps 
forward from the left of his partner and meets No. 2 from the 
opposite side. The two join hands and swing about to the left 
with a sliding step. (Two slides to a measure.) 

Measures 13-16.—On the first note of the thirteenth measure 
all clap their own hands, join hands with first partner and swing 
about to places with sliding step. Partners lean away from each 
other and swing about with vigorous step. 

Nore.—At the end of the sixteenth measure all resume orig- 
inal positions, but with positions of Nos. 1 and 2 reversed, so 
that No. 1 stands back of No. 2. 

The entire game is repeated with the No. 1’s playing peek-a- 
boo. Singing should accompany the play. 

Words to “I See You”: 


I see you, I see you, tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

I see you, I see you, tra, la, la, la, la, la; 

You see me and I see you, then youtake me and I’ll take you; 
You see me and I see you, 
Then you take me and I'll take you. 


EIGHTH MONTH 
“To-day’s the First of May,” V. R. 17761; C. R. A3047 


To-day’s the first of May, 
To-day’s the first of May, May, May, 
To-day’s the first of May, 
To-day’s the first of May. 

*Good-by, farewell, to you dear friend, 
We'll meet again, though now we part. 
We'll meet again and play 
On every first of May. 


Formation: The players in couples, facing right, inside hands 
joined, free hands on hips, form large double circle—boys in 
inner circle. 

Description: Players use change step, starting with inside 
foot, swinging their joined hands back and forth, turning al- 


* This line is sometimes taken in slow tempo. 
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ternately away from and toward each other. At 9, partners 
face each other, and with right handshake, say “good-by.”’ At 
1 they drop hands, and with accented step, march—girls (outer 
circle) to right; boys (inner circle) to left. When each boy 
reaches the girl who stood in front of his partner, he halts, faces 
about, joins hands with her, and the game continues until he 
meets his original partner. The game then begins again. 
_Note.—Iif the refrain is finished before places are reached, 
repeat the last four measures as many times as necessary. 


Music APPRECIATION FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Aims.—(1) To acquaint the children with the best of 
the standard compositions, which they will often hear 
in later life; as Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

(2) To develop the ability to listen intelligently to 
music; for this some study of form or pattern in music 
is necessary. The children will learn to listen for the 
simple subject-melody (theme) as it comes again and 
again in the composition played. 

(3) To cultivate a taste for the best in music; to learn 
to enjoy good music well performed. 

Suggestions.—The compositions named in the outline 
(see outline below) by months were chosen with these 
aims in mind. One vocal and one instrumental selection 
are assigned for each month. They should be played 
often, until the themes are learned, when they may be 
hummed or whistled, as the record is played. 

Many musical compositions tell a story. Through 
these, we lead the children to discover these elements of 
programme music: description, narration, and imitation. 

Form in music is the pattern or design upon which 
the composition is built. It is an arrangement of the 
various parts of the selection in such a way that its 
pattern may be definitely recognized by the learner. 
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For no matter how complicated the musical form, it is 
always built around some simple melody which occurs 
many times, and is the ‘‘main thread of the story.” 
(“Minuet in G.’’) 

The vocal numbers suggested in the outline are among 
the best folk songs and art songs, and, like the instru- 
mental selections, the themes are to be learned. 


SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR FIRST MONTH * 
First Week ¢ 


Monday: “Singing School.” (See outline for teaching a rote song 
with phonograph.) 

Tuesday: Clap rhythm to V. R. 16523. 

Wednesday: Review “Singing-School.” 

Thursday: Sing ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans.”? Then clap rhythm to it. 

Friday: ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans” as Singing-Game. 


Second Week 


Monday: Words, ‘‘Pull a Cherry.” (See outline for teaching a 
rote song.) Review ‘“‘Oats, Peas, Beans.” 

Tuesday: Review ‘Pull a Cherry.” Review clapping rhythm 
COMVEP R= LO526. 

Wednesday: Sing first stanza of “America.” Keview ‘Singing- 
School,” words and la. 

Thursday: Review clapping rhythm to V. R. 16523. Review first 
stanza of ‘‘ America.” 

Friday: Review ‘Oats, Peas, Beans.” Sing “Pull a Cherry,” 
words and la. 


Third Week 


Monday: Commit two stanzas of ‘America.’ 
Tuesday: Make whole notes and dotted half notes as rhythm 
exercises. 


* New Song Book and Music Reader. Courtesy Fullerton & Gray, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

{Less than five lessons per week would extend the outline over more 
than one month. 
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Wednesday: Commit third stanza of “America.” Review the 
making of notes to rhythm. 

Thursday: Review “Oats, Peas, Beans.” Sing three stanzas of 
“Singing-School.” 

Friday: Listen to V. R. 18622, ““Hush, My Babe.” Class hum 
with instrument. 


Fourth Week 


Monday: Sing first stanza of “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Review notes. 

Tuesday: Review ‘‘Pull a Cherry,” words and la, and commit 
to memory the syllables. 

Wednesday: Make quarter notes on board. Review “Battle 
Hymn of Republic.” 

Thursday: Review as needed. 

Friday: Listening Lesson. V. R. 74420. Review “Hush, My 
Babe.” 

PROBLEMS 


(1) Prepare to teach ‘The Swing Song”’ by rote using the ten 
steps suggested. 

(2) Prepare to demonstrate the ten steps for training in 
rhythm to one or more pupils. 

(3) With the use of V. R. 16523 or some other good march 
record work out the ten Exercises for Written Work. 

(4) Prepare to demonstrate the Ten-Step Method substituting 
another simple song for ‘‘The Swing Song.” 

(5) Memorize the words of ‘‘America.” 

(6) Determine how your ability ranks on the points covered 
by the given music tests. 

(7) Explain the form or chart for checking results of the tests. 

(8) What is the importance of the proper choice of phono- 
graph records? Illustrate. 

(9) Of what value are singing-games? What may be done in 
case the schoolroom lacks space for the required circle? 

(10) Plan a lesson for music appreciation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


I. Rote Songs. (To be taught with phonograph): 
V. R. 17686. “Poppy Lady,” (2) “The Tulips,” (3) 
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“Marguerites,”’ (4) “The Woodpecker,” (5) ‘Robin 
Redbreast,”’ (6) ‘‘The Owl,” (7) “The Bobolink.” 
—Gaynor and Riley. 

V. R. 17776. “Bluebird,” (2) “Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey,” (3) “Six Little Puppies,” (4) ‘‘Little 
Birdie,” (5) ‘‘Tiddledy Winks and Tiddledy Wee,” 
(6) “The Chicken,” (7) ‘The Bunny,” (8) ‘Mr. 
Squirrel.”’—Neidlinger. 

V. R. 18074. “‘The Leaves’ Party,” (2) “‘Thanksgiving 
Song,” (3) “Land of Nod,” (4) “Tracks in the Snow,”’ 
(5) ‘‘Jack-o’-Lantern.”—Riley and Gaynor. 

II. Records for Appreciation: 


Vocal 
V. R. 18622. “Lullaby from Erminie,” (2) ‘‘Birds in 
the Night,” (3) ‘‘Hush My Babe,” (4) “Happy 
Land,” (5) ‘‘Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing.” 
V. R. 45064. “Spring Song” (Weil), ‘‘Will-o’-the 
Wisp” (Spross).—Sung by Florence Hinkle. 
V. R. 18417. “‘Sweet and Low” (Barnby); ‘‘Oh Hush 
Thee, My Babe” (Scott-Sullivan).—Lyric Quartet. 
V. R. 17890. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” ‘“‘Steal 
Away.’’—Negro Spirituals. 

V. R. 563. “All Through the Night” (Culp). 

V. R. 17634. ‘‘Who Is Sylvia?” (Shakespeare-Schu- 
bert).—Sung by Werrenrath. 


Instrumental 
I. Memory Melodies: 

V.R. 35275. “Andante, Fifth Symphony” (Beethoven) 
“Largo, New World Symphony” (Dvorak). 

V. R. 18042. ‘‘Anitra’s Dance, Peer Gynt Suite” 
(Grieg); “In the Hall of the Mountain King” 
(Grieg). 

V. R. 17311. “Barcarolle,’’ ‘Tales of Hoffman” (Of- 
fenbach); “Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo.” 

V. R. 6237. “Blue Danube Waltz” (Strauss).—Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

V. R. 871. ‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
(Cadman). 
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V. R. 17454. ‘‘Humoresque” (Dvorak); ‘“Berceuse” 
from Jocelyn-Godard. 

V. R. 6184. “Largo” (Handel). 

V. R. 35625. ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture 

(Mendelssohn. ) 

V. R. 890. “Salut d’Amour”’ (Elgar). 
V. R. 35389. “Stars and Stripes Forever’? (Sousa); 

“El Capitan March.” 

V. R. 45102. “‘Tréiumerei” (Schumann)—Cello. “A 

Dream” (Bartlett). 

V. R. 715. “Rondino” (Beethoven).—Played by 

Kreisler. 

V.R. 55048. “Bridal March” ‘“‘Lohengrin” (Wagner); 

“Wedding March” (Mendelssohn). 

V. R. 35670. Instruments of the Orchestra—Parts 1 

and 2. 

V. R. 35671. Instruments of the Orchestra—Parts 3 

and 4. 

The instruments in each section are listed on the 
face of the records. The children can find pictures of 
these instruments in catalogues or books at home, 
which may be pasted on cards in their proper sections. 
Use only a few instruments, comparing tone qualities, 
thus giving the children a clear idea of both tone and 
appearance of instrument. 


II. Study of Music Form, Imitation and Description: 
(a) Form: 
V. R. 16474. ‘‘Amaryllis.”—Old French Rondo. 
‘Minuet in G Major” (Paderewski). 
V. R. 18216. ‘Dorothy,’ Old English Gavotte; (2) 
“Gavotte” from ‘‘Mignon,” (3) Moment Musical, 
(4) “Mazurka” (Chopin). 
(6) Imitation and Description: 
V. R. 17735. ‘‘Songs of Our Native Birds” (Gorst). 
This record gives an excellent opportunity for cor- 
relation in Nature Study, reproducing imitations of the 
songs of twenty common birds. The pictures of these 
birds may be purchased from The Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass., at 2 cents each. 
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V. R. 16835. “Birds of the Forest ’’ (Adolpho)—Whis- 
tling solo. ‘“‘Spring Voices.” 
V. R. 6142. “Listen to the Mocking Bird” (Winner). 

With bird imitations; sung by Gluck. 

V. R. 55109. “Wind Amongst the Trees” (Lemmone). 

Flute solo. 

Columbia Records: Five records of band accompani- 
ments for singing—four songs each 75 cents. “‘Jingle 
Bells,” etc., A3114; ‘“‘Yankee Doodle,” etc., A3113; 
“Dixie,” etc., A3r12; “Star-Spangled Banner,” etc., 
A3107; “Old Folks at Home,” etc., A311I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ScHooL SONG Booxs 


Abridged Edition, New Song Book, Fullerton & Gray, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Lyric Music Primer, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

First Year Music—Hollis Dann Series, American Book Co., New 
York. 

Book One, Progressive Music Series, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

Songs of the Child World, Nos. t and 2, Gaynor & Riley, John 
Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Smali Songs for Small Singers, W. H. Neidlinger, G. Schirmer, 
New York City. 

Playtime Songs, Books 1, 2, and 3, Gaynor & Riley, Clayton F. 
Summey, Chicago, Ill. 

Universal School Music Series, Book 1, Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge. 

Bentley Series, Song Primer and Books rt and 2, Alys Bentley, 
A. S. Barnes Co., New York. 

The Modern Music Series, Primer, and Book 1, Eleanor Smith, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

Music Education Series, Songs of Childhood, Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Children’s Hymnal, American Book Co., New York. 


STANDARD SONGS FOR COMMUNITY SINGING 


Twice 55 Community Songs, C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Mass. 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Ill. 
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For Music APPRECIATION 


The Victrola in the Rural Schools, Victor Talking Mach. Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

Music Appreciation with the Victrola, Victor Co. 

Listening Lessons in Music, Fryberger, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston. 


For THE TEACHER 


How to Study Music, Charles Farnsworth, The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

School Music Handbook, Cundiff, Dykema, C. C. Birchard Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAPTER XI 


DOMESTIC ARTS 


Practical Difficulties——Many rural teachers encotn- 
ter difficulties when they begin to teach Domestic Arts. 
First, it is a laboratory activity to which the average 
school is not accustomed; second, the pupils are divided 
on the basis of sex, which probably is also a new experi- 
ence to most schools; third, there is a tendency to dis- 
rupt discipline, that is, the pupils often assume too much 
liberty, or actually abuse their privileges; fourth, if there 
is no corresponding activity for the boys of the upper 
grades, they may cause trouble, and there is the problem 
of caring for the smaller pupils. None of these diffi- 
culties are insurmountable, however. The first is met 
when schoolroom games or dramatization are intro- 
duced; the teacher meets the difficulties in the games by 
the way she introduces the activity and her constant 
control of it afterward; likewise in dramatization. If 
the teacher would present one element of the domestic 
arts at a time in a natural way, assuming that it is 
the thing to do, she could probably overcome any strange- 
ness before even any actual materials were used. The 
division by sex is not new to the pupils; they see it in 
their homes and elsewhere, so why should they not do 
things separately in school? The third and fourth diffi- 
culties are ones of organization. The boys are busy (see 
suggestions below) during the cooking activities, and 
while the girls are sewing they may work on other sub- 
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jects, such as agriculture, simple accounts, manual train- 
ing, possibly consisting of minor repairs of school build- 
ing, arranging equipment for the interior, etc. They may 
engage in some of the activities of household manage- 
ment with the girls. 

What can be done in any case is determined largely 
by the attitude of the pupils. This attitude should 
be created and controlled by the teacher. If the teacher 
does not have such control it would be safer for her to 
cover only the activities which can be studied with profit 
by both boys and girls. 

Variation in Subject-Matter—Communities differ and 
the teacher must be able to vary her work accordingly. 
For example, it is very difficult for some nationalities 
to learn to sew well. In such a situation the teacher 
should spend less time on stitches and more on the study 
of textiles, materials, color, line, and the selection of 
ready-made clothes. She may also vary her work accord- 
ing to the seasons of the year. Sewing may be taught 
in the spring and fall, and cooking in the winter. This 
arrangement is suggested because the training in cooking 
is given mainly through the use of the hot lunch, which 
is needed most during the cold weather, whereas sewing 
can be given one time as well as another. 


SEWING 


The following equipment is necessary for each pupil: 
thimble, needles, thread, pins, emery ball, tape measure, 
and scissors. 

The period after recess on Friday afternoons may be 
used for the sewing work. Grades V and VI may take 
the same lessons together. 
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First Vear’s Work 
Grades V and VI 
Project I—One lesson—teach the following drills: 


(x) Correct position. Sit erect, feet flat on the floor, light 
coming from over the left shoulder, work held up so it 
can easily be seen without bending over it. 

(2) Threading needle and correct length of thread. Have 
needle’s eye large enough for the thread, clip the thread 
straight at the end with the scissors. Hold needle so 
you can easily see the eye, and insert the thread. A 
good length of thread for beginners is one measured 
from shoulder to shoulder. 

(3) How to make the knot. Hold the needle between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand. Hold the end 
of the thread between the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand and wind the thread once around the fore- 
finger of this hand, forming a loop. Roll the thread 
tightly between the thumb and forefinger and with 
the end of the middle finger draw the loop downward 
into a small knot. 

(4) Use of thimble. The thimble should fit the middle or 
longest finger of the right hand, and should allow per- 
fect freedom of the first joint of the finger upon which 
it is used. It should always be worn when a person is 
doing hand-sewing. 

(s) Use of scissors. Drill first on cutting smooth edges of 
paper, then of cloth. 

(6) Use of tape measure. The end of the tape measure where 
the numbering begins is held in the left hand. The 
tape should not be stretched nor should it be held too 
loosely. It is important that these drills be practised 
to form right habits. 


Common stitches such as basting, running, back, 
overcasting, hemming, etc., should be taught as they 
are needed in the various projects. The teacher should 
have samplers showing how they look when well made, 
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but never require pupils to spend time making many 
samplers. Pupils should have practice materials when 
learning to make buttonholes, new stitches, patches, 
etc., before putting them on a garment. The teacher 
may by close supervision prevent the necessity of ripping 
a long seam or undoing work that has required much 
time. 

Project II.—Needle-book—two to four lessons. 

Materials: One piece of art canvas five inches by three 
inches, and a piece of flannel the same size, silkateen. 

Directions: Blanket-stitch the edges of canvas cover 
and leaves. Sew the cover and the leaves together, tie 
the ends in a neat bow. Ornament the cover with some 
of stitches learned. 

Project ITI.—Holder—three lessons. 

Materials: One piece of outing flannel six inches by 
twenty-four inches. 

Directions: Fold the strip of outing flannel double, 
having two ends meet in the middle. Fold again, baste 
around the three edges. Blanket-stitch the four sides. 
Make a loop in one corner. 

Project IV.—Hemming Dust Cloths, Towels, or Dish- 
cloths—four lessons. Bring materials from home. 

Project V.—Stocking darning—two to four lessons. 
Bring the stockings from home. 

Directions: 


(1) Trim away the threads at edge of hole. 

(2) Start darn, without knot, at one side of hole for strength, 
putting in warp threads first. 

(3) Use rows of small, loose running stitches, close together. 

(4) Make the darn diamond shape for strength. 

(5) Leave loops for shrinkage and stretching. 

(6) Start the thread for weaving a little above the hole. 
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Teacher should point out to the class the value of 
darning. 

Project VI.—Buttonholes—two lessons. 

The first lesson should be spent in practising on the 
buttonhole, noticing the marking, size, cutting, and 
working. 


(1) The buttonhole position should be marked with a pin or 
colored thread. 

(2) The size should be about one-sixteenth inch more than 
the diameter of the button which is to pass through 
the hole. 

(3) The buttonhole must be cut exactly along the thread of 
the material in order to have a smooth edge. Button- 
hole scissors may be used if the holes are to be at right 
angles to the edge of the garment. If the buttonholes 
are cut parallel to the edge of the garment, the extreme 
ends of the hole may be marked with a pinhole, and 
cut by using the sharp point of a pair of small scissors. 
Since no buttonhole scissors are found in most homes, 
the pupil may as well learn to cut all buttonholes with 
ordinary scissors. 

(4) Buttonholes should be worked from right to left. The 
teacher should have a good sampler showing each step 
in the process of making the buttonhole. 


Project VII.—Sewing Apron—twelve lessons. 

Material: Use checked gingham, one piece twenty-four 
inches by twenty-two inches, one piece the waist measure 
plus three inches by two and a half inches. 

Directions: Make a one-eighth inch hem at the edge 
side of the large piece and a one-inch hem at the bottom. 
On the right side ornament the inch hem with feather- 
stitch. Turn this end up to form an eight-inch pocket. 
Baste and overhand the sides. Ornament the hems on 
each side, and by means of a feather-stitch divide the 
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pocket into three equal sections. Gather the apron at 
top and put on the band. Put a buttonhole on right- 
hand end of the band. 

In place of Project VII a cooking-apron may be made, 
or if the class is not too much advanced, the girls may 
prefer to dress a doll which will give them good prob- 
lems in cutting, designing, seams, stitching, and fitting. 
A simple Christmas gift, as a handkerchief. pin-cushion, 
etc., may also be made. 

At the end of the sixth year the child should under- 
stand the relationship of domestic arts to our every-day 
home life, and have a fair degree of skill in the technical 
processes of sewing. 


Second Year’s Work 
Grades VII and VIII 


Aims.—Girls in these grades should acquire a fuller 
knowledge of the problems involved in a normal, well- 
regulated home. They should equip themselves with a 
body of working principles and develop skill and technic 
in handling materials. They should learn that wise spend- 
ing and saving of the family income has largely become 
a responsibility of the woman in the home. In all prob- 
lems the cost in money and time should be carefully 
recorded. Students should be able to make an accurate 
comparison of the cost and quality of a ready-made 
article and one made in school. Questions such as “‘ Does 
it pay to make a night-gown or kimona rather than get 
it ready-made ?”’ will arise, and should be answered with 
the pupils’ data. 

Scoring—Score-cards for scoring completed articles 
are an aid to a teacher. 
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Score-Card for Seams 


(x) Attitude toward the problem: Has the pupil seem- 
ingly tried to do her best, or has she been care- 


lecssandstininterestedeen ewer Pirie ie trae 30% 
(3) Ability. to-tollow directions 0.5.66). sass wi a 25% 
(3) Stitching nce ee eres oe ae ae? omer 25% 
(a) Size of stitches 8 
(b) Evenness 9 
(c) Distance from edge 8 
(a) MNeatiiess’ prrerenas a.c:o sae Peper nae ae 20% 
(a) Cleanliness 5 
(6) General appearance 15 
Mottaret ote can tite meer meee 100% 


(a) Cutting: 
(1) Accuracy. 
(2) Symmetry. 
(b) Stitching: 
(1) Size of stitches. 
(2) Evenness. 


LS Selectionjofmnaterialee ieee ite eee 20% 
(a) Quality. 
(6) Beauty and color. 
(c) Suitability. 
(1) Garment. 
(2) Use. 
(d) Relation of trimming to material of garment. 
(e) Hygiene. 
(f) Laundering qualities. 


Libseas PD ester ii. 5. is. ciate pea ren ds ee 15% 
(a) Good spacing. 
(1) Hems. 
(2) Tucks. 


(3) Embroidering and other trimmings. 
(6) Originality. 
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Nem IN GAEICSS < Nhe Sri etic pb tS oy areal eee ep raul 15% 
(a) Cleanliness. 
(6) Well pressed. 

Nem OSes eee ee Se ee Ree 5% 
(a) Value of money expended. 
(6) Economy in trimming. 


Project I—Hemstitched Towel—five lessons. 

Material: One yard huckaback or linen crash. 

Directions: Draw six threads three inches from each 
end. Turn in one-fourth of an inch, then turn the hem 
and baste securely, making sure that edges are even at 
the ends of the hem. Overhand the ends of the hems. 
Hemstitch the hems. 

Project II.—Application of Hemmed Patch—three 
lessons. 

Bring a torn gingham or calico apron from home and 
same kind of material for a patch. 

Directions for making a hemmed patch: Trim the 
edges of the hole so that it forms a square. Cut a patch 
two inches larger than the hole, thus allowing one inch 
all around. Place the patch to the back of the hole, 
matching the warp threads with warp threads, woof 
with woof, and matching the checks, stripes, or figures. 
Clip along the diagonals from each corner of the hole 
one-eighth inch. Turn under a smooth edge all around 
the hole, taking particular care with the corners. Baste 
down to the patch and fasten firmly with small hidden 
stitches. Turn to the back of the patch and fasten into 
place in like manner. 

Project IIT.—Bound Placket. 

Directions: Cut a lengthwise strip of material twice 
the length of the placket and twice the desired width of 
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the facing plus the seam (one and one-half inches). 
Place the right side of facing to the right side of the 
garment; then, holding the garment toward you, baste 
a seam one-eighth inch in width, to within one-quarter 
inch of the end of the placket; hold the facing straight 
and stitch by hand around the lower end of the placket, 
easing the fullness into the facing; continue stitching one- 
quarter inch above the end of the opening, then baste 
the remainder of the seam as on the first side. Stitch 
carefully, holding the garment so as to avoid laying the 
fullness in plaits. Crease the facing to the end of the 
placket and back on the opposite side (of the placket) 
at the desired width of the extension, turning the facing 
to the wrong side of the goods. Turn in the raw edges 
all around the placket and baste along the first line of 
stitching, then stitch. Turn the facing of the upper side 
(the one that laps over the other) of the placket to the 
wrong side of the garment in which the placket is made. 

Project IV.—French Seam. 

Directions: Place the wrong sides of the cloth together 
and stitch the seam one-eighth inch from the edge on the 
right of cloth. Crease the seam flat, then turn so that 
the two right sides are together with the line of the first 
seam directly on the edge; baste, and stitch so as to cover 
the raw edges of the first seam. 

Project V.—Gingham or Muslin Petticoat or Slip— 
eight or ten lessons. 

Use a good commercial pattern. Use the French seam 
for the sides. 

Project VI.—Nightgown or Bungalow Apron—ten or 
twelve lessons. 

Make a kimona-sleeve nightgown. Introduce some 
simple embroidery work as decoration. Other embroidery 
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work, such as embroidering a dresser-scarf, or pillow- 
cases, etc., may be done after the gown is finished. If the 
pupils are sure to do it the long seams of the nightgown 
may be stitched on the machine at home. 

Theory.—A study of textiles may be made during the 
regular domestic arts period, or it may be correlated 
with geography and given at the geography time. 

A study of the care and repair of clothing should be 
started in the fifth grade, and continued in the succeed- 
ing grades by an occasional lesson on mending, cleaning, 
brushing, airing, etc. These should demonstrate to the 
pupils how proper care of clothing will lengthen its life 
as well as add to its general appearance. 


Foops 


Foods is, perhaps, the most important phase of domes- 
tic arts work. Until recently, we paid very little atten- 
tion to the kinds of food we served so long as they were 
palatable. We knew very little about the science of 
cooking and the balanced meal. We have come to re- 
alize that the person who prepares our food is the cus- 
todian of our health, and people insist that all scientific 
facts concerning composition, combination, and prepara- 
tion of foods be utilized. 

Application in the Rural School.—Foods in the rural 
schools may be taught mainly through the hot lunch. 
By this means the teacher is able: 

(1) To furnish one hot supplement for lunch brought 
from home, and thereby increase the efficiency of the 
children by making them physically stronger. 

(2) To teach table manners, courtesy, sharing of 
work and responsibility. 

(3) To teach proper setting of the table. 
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(4) To teach the proper method of washing dishes 
and care of equipment. 

(5) To furnish practical application of a few simple 
cooking principles which have been taught. 

The hot lunch succeeds best as a community enter- 
prise. Serving a cup of cocoa or a bowl of soup to each 
child at times has brought together the teacher, children, 
parents, and directors of a rural school in a united drive 
for a better community. The demand for the hot lunch 
is often created by the weighing and measuring of the 
children as it calls attention to need for better nourish- 
ment. The community may best be interested by having 
a plan for the hot lunch presented at a meeting of the 
patrons. 

In schools not equipped with a special place for teach- 
ing cookery, a cloak-room that can be spared, or a hall 
partitioned off, may serve as a kitchen. In a one-room 
school it may be necessary to rearrange furniture in order 
to leave a corner free for the small cooking-equipment. 


SUGGESTED EQUIPMENT 


1 coal-oil stove—two-burner 1 can-opener 


or larger, if possible *r baking-dish 
I oven 1 teakettle 
1 6 or 8-quart kettle I water pail 
I saucepan 6 dish towels 
*4 enameled bowls 2 dish-cloths 
2 2-quart bowls 2 dish pans 
I 5-quart bowl cups 
*7 pint bowl * saucers 
1 large ladle soup bowls 
2 teaspoons plates 
2 tablespoons teaspoons 
*r butcher-knife forks 


* Not necessary except for fuller equipment. 
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2 paring-knives I measuring cup 
t small fork *r quart measure 
*r large fork 1 asbestos mat 
*r strainer I potato-masher 
1 scrubbing-brush coffee cans or fruit cans for 
I package paper napkins supplies 


Where a low, flat heater is used for heating in the 
schoolroom it will answer very well for cooking. An 
oven permits a far greater variety of dishes and, where 
funds permit, one should be purchased. 

The number of dishes, silverware, etc., would depend 
on the number of pupils. Each child may be required 
to bring from home a plate, knife, fork, spoon, cup, 
and a dish towel, which may be a flour-sack hemmed at 
school. This will save considerable expense. It is best 
to keep on hand a small amount of the following staples: 
sugar, salt, and flour, and to keep on an emergency 
shelf some home-canned vegetables, soup mixtures, 
baked beans, or other foods which may be easily and 
quickly prepared. These may have been canned at 
home by the pupils. 

A large packing-box with shelves in it may be used 
for a cupboard. If it is necessary to use a corner of the 
schoolroom, a folding-table or one hinged to the wall 
would be best to use for a working-surface. The table- 
top should be covered with oilcloth. The boys may re- 
ceive some good practical lessons in manual training in 
helping to fit up suitable equipment. Some schools have 
a box large enough to contain the oil stove and utensils. 

How to Obtain Supplies.—The plan for obtaining sup- 
plies must be worked out by each community. In coun- 
try homes food supplies are generally more plentiful than 
money, and each child in turn may bring the supplies 
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from home. All children should share in the lunch 
equally. Sometimes it is best for each child to pay 
enough to cover the cost of the material for his own dish. 
The school board may appropriate a fund, or money 
may be raised by entertainments or suppers. 

Plan of Operation.—The success of the lunch depends 
upon a plan well worked out by the teacher and pupils 
together. Girls and boys should be divided into groups 
of three or four, and the groups should rotate in regular 
order so that each pupil may have a variety of experience. 
The duties of groups and names of pupils in each group 
should be posted every week. 


WORKING PLAN 
GROUP I 


Plan each day’s lunch with teacher. 
Order materials in advance each day. 
See that supplies are at hand. 

Cook the hot dish. 


GROUP II 


When table or desk with paper napkin, fork, spoon, cup or 
bowl is ready, serve the lunch. 

Clear the table. (Desks.) 

Wash dishes. 

Set kitchen in order. 


GROUP III 


Keep all records. 

Compute cost of each day’s lunch. 

Collect from children. (When individuals pay.) 
Pay for supplies. 


The lunch should be planned in advance. Time should 
be taken on Friday afternoon to plan the lunch for the 
next week. If the mothers know this plan it will help 
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them to prepare the lunch brought from home so it 
will combine with that served at school. Such plans 
will also simplify the work, and save time. Instruction 
in food values of the various dishes discussed should be 
given at the time the planning is done. 

The pupils should use all the sanitary precautions in 
preparation that the conditions will permit. That is, 
training in cleanliness should be given at every oppor- 
tunity. This cleanliness should include the school when 
preparing for lunch. 

The lunch should be served promptly and quietly, and 
should be attractive. Pupils should take lunch from box 
while the hot dish is being served. A hot dish should be 
served from a kettle to the pupils individually. Cocoa, 
soup, or water should be poured from a pitcher after 
children are seated. 

Each child should set his place correctly, using as 
many of the following articles as he may have or need: 

(a) Spread napkin on desk. 

(6) Place plate in centre of napkin one inch from edge. 

(c) Place fork at left of plate, tines up, knife at right 

of plate, sharp edge of blade toward plate. 
Place spoon at right of knife, bowl up. 

(d) Glass at point of knife. 

(e) Napkin at left of fork. 

The very best of table manners should be taught. At 
least twenty minutes (more if needed) should be re- 
quired for serving and eating lunch. During this time 
all should remain in their seats. 

If the mothers send the prepared dish and the chil- 
dren carry their individual utensils back and forth from 
home there may be no necessity for dish-washing in the 
schoolroom. But if it is necessary, the group in charge 
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should place a kettle of water to heat before serving the 
lunch. Cooking utensils should be put to soak when 
emptied. Other dishes used in cooking should be scraped 
and piled ready for washing. Dish-washing should pro- 
ceed in the following order: 

(x) Scrape dishes with pieces of paper, rinse cup with 
water. 

(2) Sort and stack or pile each kind separately. 

(3) Prepare two pans of water, one of hot soapy water 
for washing, and the other very hot clear water 
for rinsing. 

(4) Wash dishes in the following order: glassware, sil- 
ver, china, cooking utensils. 

(5) Dip dishes in hot rinse water, then dry on clean 
towel or scald well with boiling water and allow 
them to dry. 

(6) Put dishes away in proper places. 

(7) Clean tables and sink and dry them well. 

(8) Wash towels and dish-cloths in warm suds, rinse 
and hang to dry. 

(9) All waste material must be disposed of in such 
a way that it will not attract mice and flies. 
It may be fed to nearby chickens or pigs, or 
else buried or burned. Wholesome competition 
between the boys and girls will result if the work 
is carefully planned. 

Abbreviations.—t— teaspoonful, c—cupful, qt—quart, 

T—tablespoonful, pt—pint, lb—pound. 

Recipes.—White Sauce: 


Thin: 1 c milk, 1 T flour, % t salt, 1 T butter. 
Medium: 1 c milk, 2 T flour, % t salt, 114 T butter. 
Thick: 1 c milk, 3 T flour, % t salt, 2 T butter. 
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Melt the butter, add the flour and stir until smooth. 
Add milk gradually and let cook three minutes. Moist 
heat causes starch grains to swell, soften, and burst, 
which thickens the milk. 

White sauce is a basis for all creamed soups, creamed 
vegetables, gravy, and sauce for puddings. The thin 
sauce is suitable for creamed potatoes, macaroni, toast, 
and rice. Medium sauce is used with other vegetables 
not so starchy as potatoes, and for creamed soups. A 
cup of sauce is needed for a pint of diced vegetable in 
preparing a creamed dish. 

The following dishes have all been prepared in rural 
schools by the older girls and without much supervision 
by the teacher. The preparation was made before school 
and at recess. The pupils whose duty it is to prepare 
the dish for the week get up quietly at the specified time 
and put the materials on to cook. The time given is the 
time required for the cooking. 

(1) Baked Apples.—Time: 114 hours. 

One apple for each pupil. Core, add 1 t sugar, place 
in pan, add a small amount of water and bake in a slow 
oven. 

It is the nutrition idea that must permeate all foods 
work. In this lesson bring out the value of fruit in the 
diet. Fruits are chiefly valuable for their sugar, acids, 
and salts, and are cooling, refreshing, and stimulating. 
They act as a tonic and assist in purifying the blood. 
Thoroughly ripe fruits should be freely indulged in, 
one raw and one cooked fruit each day for a healthy 
child. 

(2) Cream Tomato Soup.—Time: 15 minutes. 

Recipe is for one person. (Pupils can easily calculate 
the amount necessary for the number to be served.) 
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4 c strained tomato 3 t flour 
% c milk ¥X% t salt 
2 t butter dash of pepper 


Make white sauce. Add heated tomato to white sauce 
slowly to prevent curdling. 

This is a good time to teach the value of milk in the 
diet, and also the facts that we get acids and vitamines 
in the tomato, which the body needs. 

(3) Creamed Macaroni with Cheese.—Serves six 


people. 


14 package macaroni ly t salt 
1c milk dash pepper 
1 T butter ¥% c grated cheese 
1 T flour 


Cook macaroni in 2)4 quarts boiling water to which 
2% t salt have been added. Cook until tender, drain. 
Make white sauce and add seasonings, cheese and mac- 
aroni. Keep in a warm place until ready to serve. 

Macaroni is a starchy food made from wheaten flour, 
and should be cooked until the starch grains are soft- 
ened. It is a very cheap and nutritious food but, being 
deficient in fat, it should be combined with cream, butter 
or cheese to make a perfect food. Cheese is a very valu- 
able food; besides containing fat it is also rich in pro- 
tein, and may be used as a meat substitute. A pound of 
cheese is equal in protein to two pounds of beef. Milk is 
repeated in the lunch almost every day, and its impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated. It should constitute the 
principal protein food for children. It is rich in calcium 
(necessary for the building of bones) and vitamines 
(growth-promoting substances). 
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(4) Apple Tapioca Pudding.—Time: 114 hours. Makes 
sixteen servings. 


I c tapioca to tart apples 
I c sugar juice of one lemon 


Soak tapioca over night in 6 c cold water. Pare and 
quarter apples. Add apples, sugar and lemon juice to 
tapioca when it has cooked fifty minutes. Cook until 
apples are tender. Serve with cream. 

(5) Cocoa.—Time: 10 minutes. One serving. 


¥ c milk I t cocoa 
o Cc Yer 1% t sugar 
4 t salt 


Mix cocoa, sugar and salt. Add boiling water and 
boil until smooth and glossy. Add milk and heat to 
scalding. 

(6) Creamed Eggs or Eggs 4 la Goldenrod.—Time: 
5 minutes. 

Have each pupil bring one hard-cooked egg. Make 14 
cup white sauce for each egg. Cut egg-white fine, and add 
to white sauce, place finely chopped yolk on top. Eggs 
should be cooked at a low temperature in order to have 
the protein tender, and to be easily digested. 

(7) Delmonico Potatoes.—Serves to. 


8 medium-sized potatoes 1 t salt 

1 qt. milk 1% |b. cheese 

4 T flour 1 c bread crumbs 
¥\y c fat 


Boil potatoes and cut in cubes. Make white sauce of 
milk, 14 cup butter and flour. Add finely chopped cheese 
and seasonings. Arrange potatoes and cheese sauce in 
alternate layers in a baking-dish, cover with buttered 
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crumbs and bake in a moderate oven until crumbs are 
brown. This may be prepared without baking and omit 
crumbs. 


Additional Dishes Which May Be Easily Prepared 


1. Barley soup 20. Cream of celery soup 

2. Rice gruel 21. Rolled oats with dates or 
3. Meat loaf bananas 

4. Beef broth 22. Boiled rice 

5. Bean soup 23. Scalloped potatoes 

6. Creamed potatoes 24. Creamed chipped beef 

7. Stewed tomatoes 25. Baked custard 

8. Creamed peas 26. Baked squash 

9. Cream of pea soup 27. Soft-boiled eggs 

10. Mashed potatoes 28. Beef stew 

tr. Boiled rice with butter 29. Macaroni and tomatosauce 
12. Baked potatoes 30. Pea soup 

13. Vegetable soup 31. Scrambled eggs 

14. Cornmeal mush 32. Creamed carrots 
15. Hot milk on bread or 33. Mashed turnips 

toast 34. Meat with tomato sauce 

16. Creamed cabbage 35. Steamed rice with raisins 
17. Boiled custard 36. Buttered beets 

18. Creamed corn 37. Beef broth with rice 

19. Scalloped corn 38. Creamed salmon 


Home MANAGEMENT 


Attitude of Children——Many times children are led 
to believe that household work is a drudgery which is 
tolerated only because it cannot be avoided. The skil- 
ful teacher can do much to counteract this attitude. 
She can make them feel that they are each an indis- 
pensable part of the school organization, and that it is 
their school as well as hers. She can enlist and secure 
their co-operation in a cleaning-up time. In the spring- 
time what is more real fun than for a group of boys and 
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girls, with rakes brought from home, making play out 
of work all in a united effort to make the schoolyard 
more beautiful! This little programme may be repeated 
in the fall and perhaps oftener. The boys will be happy 
to be trusted with the problem of deciding where new 
trees would be most conveniently located, and they will 
enjoy a special programme of planting trees some Friday 
afternoon in the spring. 

Practical Applications of Principles. — When the 
teacher and pupils look around trying to decide what 
would improve the interior of the schoolroom, the girls 
are going to make suggestions and will be happy when 
the teacher decides that some new curtains are pos- 
sible. Each girl will take pride in helping to measure the 
windows and calculate the amount and cost of materials, 
and each one will try to make the hem on her curtain 
the neatest one. Boys and girls will all lend most willing 
hands to rearrange cupboards, bookcases, pictures, tables, 
or anything that would seem to make the room more 
pleasing. Perhaps some of the older boys would like to 
put a new coat of paint or varnish on a table or chair. 

An interest in some of the more common household 
tasks may be aroused by the teacher demonstrating how 
the tasks should be performed. For example, when 
showing how to make a bed, some child may be glad to 
bring her doll-bed and bedclothes for the teacher. If 
there are no bedclothes, pieces of clean cloth the right 
size, or even paper, may be used to illustrate how the 
sheets and other covers are put on, tucked in, and ar- 
ranged at the corners so they will stay, and yet be neat 
in appearance. If there is no bed, a box, or books may 
serve. 

The teacher should always emphasize neatness and 
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cleanliness. She will have ample opportunity to teach 
the pupils how to sweep the floor, avoiding all dust pos- 
sible. Bits of paper soaked in water scattered over the 
floor hold dust particles which otherwise might fly 
around in the air. This might lead up to the subject of 
disease germs which float in the air with the dust. A 
lesson on the spread of diseases and how their spread 
may be prevented would be very appropriate and ap- 
plicable to home as well as school. The question of 
health and sanitation is so closely allied to physiology 
and hygiene as well as to care of the home, that it may 
as well be taught one place as another. There is, however, 
a side of sanitation regarding cleanliness of the house, 
food, and clothing that is really a part of Home Eco- 
nomics, and should be taught there. By being persis- 
tently firm in her demands for neatness and cleanliness 
at all times and places in the schoolroom, the teacher is 
constantly teaching it. (See chapters on Citizenship and 
Hygiene.) 

Training in the Use of Money.—Money is always a 
source of interest and more or less worry. Turns in 
calculating amounts and cost of foods for the school 
lunch will give each pupil good training in keeping ac- 
counts. Pupils should keep a budget, at least keep ac- 
count of the money they have to spend, and how it is 
spent. 

Suggestive Headings for a Child’s Account: 


(1) Savings. 

(2) Clothing. 

(3) School lunches. 

(4) Education, special classes, music, etc. 
(5) Fun. 

(6) Gifts. 
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If all children could have a regular allowance, they 
would early begin to feel that they are a part of the 
home firm, and that it is up to them to make their allow- 
ance go as far as possible in order for the firm to suc- 
ceed. The boy might be given a share in the live-stock 
at home, perhaps a pig or a calf. Let him know that it 
is his problem to care for it, feed it, calculate cost of 
feed, then when it is grown, ready to sell, figure the 
profit and invest the money as wisely as possible. 

Girls might be given a share in the chickens at home. 
Often in a rural community, some child’s mother will 
give the school a hen to own. The cost of Biddy’s 
feed, value of her eggs and little chicks, which come later, 
are good problems for the children at the same time 
their interest in chickens is growing. Keeping account 
of the family groceries for one month would give a 
child valuable training in accounts. 


Problems 


(1) Make all the new aprons for the family for one 
season. 

(2) Keep stockings for yourself and two younger sis- 
ters darned for three months. 

(3) Plan new curtains and wall decoration for your 
room, paying attention to colors best suited for the loca- 
tion of the room, and for the furniture in the room. 
Consider the cost and durability of materials used. 

(4) Help in raising of chickens one year on a basis of 
50-50 sharing of profit. 

(5) Put up school lunches for one month for three 
children. Calculate the cost each day and consider the 
suitability of the food for children. 
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(6) Make a record of kinds of breakfast food used at 
home for two months, showing amounts, cost, and which 
kind was preferred in the home. 

(7) Plan for the use of left-overs from the meals at 
home for one week. How much is saved by using them? 

(8) Keep the kitchen cupboards clean for mother for 
three months, working out what you consider the best 
arrangement for dishes, pans, etc., in the cupboard. 

(9) Work out a time schedule and follow it for one 
month, changing it as you find it needs at first, then fol- 
lowing it strictly. Does a time schedule seem to give 
you more time than you had before using one? 

(10) Prepare the potatoes for the evening meal when- 
ever they are on the menu for a month. See how many 
different ways you can serve them. 


REFERENCES FOR DOMESTIC ARTS 


Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by Fannie Merritt Fariner. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Domestic Science Principles and Application, by Bailey. Webb 
Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Shelter and Clothing, by Kinne and Cooley. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

Good Luncheons for Rural Schools, by Ellen H. Richards. Pub. 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston. 

The Daily Meals for School Children. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Clothing for Women, by Laura I. Baldt. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Practical Cookery, by Dept. of Foods, Economics & Nutrition, 
Kansas State Agriculture College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Hot Lunches at School. Home Economics Bulletin, No. 32, 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

School Lunches. Farmers Bulletin No. 712, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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The School Lunch. Bulletin No. 70, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Homemade Fireless Cookers and Theiy Use. Farmers Bulletin No. 
771, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER XII 
CITIZENSHIP AND HYGIENE 
INTRODUCTION 


The Relation Between Citizenship and Hygiene.—An 
examination of almost any citizenship outline reveals 
the fact that a substantial part of the subject-matter 
deals with hygiene and its associated topics. A careful 
investigation of a hygiene outline or a good text on that 
subject impresses one with the fact that much of the 
material covered is, or should be, related to citizenship. 
Allen, in his Civics and Health, says: “The multiplication 
of state asylums, municipal hospitals, special schools for 
deaf or blind children, and for cripples speaks eloquently 
for an intimate connection between Civics and Health.” 
There is a physical basis for citizenship. 

We are just beginning to realize something of the re- 
lationship between one’s thoughts, habits, health, and 
character. The wholesome acceptance of responsibility, 
both public and private, pride in the community and its 
standards for school, home, and church, and the right 
attitude toward honesty, thrift, work, and recreation 
leave marks on the human life not easily erased. George 
J. Fisher, M. D., in a discussion of Education and Na- 
tional character, says: ‘Sin and temptation in many 
lives are such because of physical ills and abnormalities 
rather than inherent and Adamic depravity.”” Many men 
are “Carrying on their morals what they should carry 
on their muscles.” When a man is exhausted, he finds 
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it hard to be patient. His self-control is at a low ebb 
. . . his moral sense is dulled.” In the same manner 
studies of school children give evidence of a close con- 
nection between physical conditions and delinquency. 
Before the investigation of tonsils, adenoids, teeth, ears, 
and eyes was undertaken, vast numbers of adults as 
well as children, ignorant of the cause, failed in an effort 
to keep pace with their fellows, and became an expense 
and a loss to the nation. According to Rapeer: ‘‘ Hunger 
and health are a part of the few fundamental social 
forces determining society.” 

Reasons for Unsatisfactory Results—have frequently 
been due: (1) to teachers poorly instructed in subject- 
matter, (2) to the lack of aims in assignments and reci- 
tations, (3) to material not directly applicable to the 
real life of the pupil, (4) to other subjects being consid- 
ered of more importance, (5) to too much “talking in- 
stead of doing,” (6) to the crowded daily programme, 
(7) to the fact that it is human nature to be more inter- 
ested in the social life and customs of others than in 
one’s own physical needs, and (8) to the strong influence 
of the unhealthful habits of those around us. 

Reorganization.—Sulject-Matter—The reorganization 
of subject-matter would doubtless tend to insure for the 
future more carefully instructed teachers as well as 
citizens in other walks of life. If the materials not found 
directly applicable to daily living were eliminated, more 
time and emphasis might be placed upon the essentials. 
Charters suggests that the relation of physiology to 
hygiene should be the same as the relation of grammar 
to language, z.e., only the amount of the former in- 
cluded that is needed to explain the use of the latter. 
In case the school system requires more than this sub- 
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ject-matter to be taught, it should be the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to teach first the essentials. 

The Daily Programme.—lIt is frequently the custom 
in the rural school to teach the subject of civics in con- 
nection with history, thus leaving the subjects of geog- 
raphy and hygiene, or physiology, to be alternated. 
Since the advanced-history work includes the organiza- 
tion of our national government, it seems advisable to 
include that section of civics with history. To the child 
in the elementary school, there is little logical connection 
between hygiene (or physiology) and geography. On the 
other hand, geography throws unlimited light upon the 
course of events in all history. Hence, if these subjects 
are alternated and correlated, much time is saved and 
better results are obtained. Such an arrangement, then, 
permits the correlation or the alternation of the closely 
related subjects of hygiene and citizenship. 

With this plan in mind, it is well to have but one 
period on the daily programme for hygiene and citizen- 
ship in order that both teacher and pupils may have 
more time for preparation and recitation. The outline 
given in connection with the work of the various grades 
suggests essential hygiene topics logically considered un- 
der citizenship. The material found in the text which has 
to do with each topic is used for reference together with 
any other books available. If it is found later that addi- 
tional portions in hygiene are required or that further 
study on certain parts is desired, an average of one of 
the periods a week may be taken for that purpose, always 
motivating the study where possible through citizen- 
ship values. 

Aims.—After the subject-matter is reorganized and 
the daily programme is made, the remaining reasons for 
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unsatisfactory results may be cared for by definite aims 
on the teacher’s part. She should realize that regardless 
of theory and discussion as to what people should do, 
unless there is more practice, unless there is really some- 
thing done on the part of the pupils, little is gained, and 
much is lost in time and value. Too much of the study 
in our schools has been for the purpose of covering pages 
or for passing examinations rather than for the real test 
given by actual living of the lessons learned. The fact 
that definite results may be obtained and that actual 
changes may be brought about in the life of the child is 
the only excuse for the teacher holding her position in 
the schoolroom. The subject-matter of Citizenship and 
Hygiene increases in interest, the detrimental influences 
of the environment becomes less important, and the 
needs of one’s body and character grow in one’s estima- 
tion when the lessons are tied up with action in such 
activities as the Ministering Children’s League, Juvenile 
Clubs, the work done as Camp Fire Girls or as Boy 
Scouts. Public sentiment and higher standards of the 
classroom are gradually and surely developed by means 
of selected stories and through carefully planned lessons. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LOWER GRADES (I To IV) 


Aims.—(1) To give the pupil an idea of the meaning 
of citizenship; 
(2) To teach him to respond by building good health 
habits and by obeying accepted rules of conduct. 
Subject-Matter.—(1) Stories concerning good manners; 
manners at the table, kindness, courtesy, beauty of ser- 
vice. 
(2) Stories and facts concerning food, eating-habits, 
care of teeth, breathing, posture, and play. 
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(3) Stories about cleanliness: clothing, hands, nails, 
hair, surroundings. 

(4) Illustrations and stories concerning additional 
health habits affecting primary pupils, such as: sleeping, 
bathing, exposure to colds and other diseases. 

(5) Stories illustrating truth, faithfulness, self-reliance, 
hospitality, and thrift. 

Methods of Teaching.—As has been suggested, the 
work for these years will be largely in story form since 
it is by this means that subject-matter is best brought 
within the child’s range of experience and comprehen- 
sion. A number of the citizenship topics may be used as 
material for oral work in language. 

(1) Give every possible opportunity for putting into 
action the lessons taught. 

(2) Use the type of story that builds the sentiment of 
the class toward higher standards. 

(3) Dramatize stories well adapted to the purpose. 

(4) Collect pictures which tell hygiene and citizen- 
ship truths, and base conversation lessons and stories 
upon them. 

(5) Whenever possible build related lessons into series 
by making charts, posters, etc., and use class discussions 
as a preparation for making them. 

(6) Let pupils discuss certain characters taken from 
stories as to why they are, or are not, good citizens, 
emphasizing care of health as good citizenship. 

(7) Teach citizenship through good “housekeeping”’ 
at desks, in schoolroom, and at home. 

(8) Demonstrate proper use of toothbrush and con- 
duct class toothbrush drills. 

(9) Teach hygiene through daily inspection of nails, 
hands, hair, and uses of handkerchief. 
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(ro) Appoint as monitors those who have shown them- 
selves to be responsible. Duties adapted to such offices 
are: the inspection of desks and floor to determine the 
“‘housekeeping”’ ability of each member of the school, 
to pass lunch-boxes at time of dismissal, to watch the 
thermometer and report irregularities to the teacher, 
to open windows at the short recreation or rest period, 
to care for the library and reading-table, and to share 
in the general housekeeping of the schoolroom. Such 
exercises teach and emphasize facts concerning citizen- 
ship and health. 


HELPS AVAILABLE 


Hallock and Winslow. The Land of Health. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., Chicago. 

Andress. A Journey to Health Land. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Haviland. The Most Wonderful House in the World. (Grades 
3 to 5.) J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Haviland. The Play House. (Grades 3 and 4.) J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 

Herben. Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy. <A Fairy Tale for Chil- 
dren. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Jones. Keep-Well Stories for Little Folks. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Andress. Boys and Girls of Wake-Up-Town. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Jameson. The Flame Fiend—Fire Prevention. (Grades 3 to 6.) 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 

Dansdill. Health Training in Schools. (Very good.) National 
Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


HELPFUL PAMPHLETS OBTAINED FOR A FEW 
CENTS EACH 
1. Moriarty. Many Roads to Health. American Child Health 


Assn., Penn Terminal Bldg., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 
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2. Goldsmith. The Wisdom of Professor Happy. American 
Child Health Association, New York. 
3. Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy. American Child Health 
Assn., New York. 
4. Peterson. Rhymes of Cho Cho’s Grandma. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 
s. Andress. The Story of Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart. (3d 
Grade.) Macmillan Co., New York. 
6. Happy’s Vanity Case. American Child Health Organiza- 
tion, New York. 
7. Griffith. The Wonderful Window—Health Play. (Grades 
3 to 5.) American Child Health Assn., New York. 
8. Griffith. The Litile Vegetable Man—Health Play. American 
Child Health Assn., New York. 
9. Griffith. The Magic Oat Field—Healih Play. American 
Child Health Association, New York. 
ro. Griffith. The House the Children Built—Health Play. Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, New York. 
11. Williams. Good Health Fairies. March Brothers, 208-212 
Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 
12. Rose and Gorton. The Child’s Day—An Entertainment. 
Technical Education, Bulletin No. 40, Pub. by Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., New York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD. 
Lower Grades 


I. To Cultivate Good Manners. 

Suggestive Lesson.—Manners at the table: use of 
knife, fork, and spoon. 

Approach. ‘Do any of you have pet rabbits at 
home? Do you have names for them? What are they? 
Those are nice names for white rabbits. Since the rabbit 
I am going to tell you about is gray, Snowball would not 
be a good name for him. His name is Nixie Bunny Cot- 
tontail.* Rabbits, like boys and girls, are sometimes 


*Taken from Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, by Joseph C. Sindelar, 
with permission of Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago, III. 
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good and sometimes naughty. See if you can tell from 
the story what kind this rabbit was.” 


Teacher's Story.— 


Nixie Bunny lived with his mother, two brothers, and two 
sisters in a hole in the side of a hill. He had often heard of a 
rabbit who lived in a place called Manners-Land, and he wanted 
very much to visit him. One day his mother told him he could 
go. The name of the bunny was King Kindheart, and he did 
not live as other bunnies do. He had a fine palace and many 
servants. Nixie was very glad to go, for he had never seen a 
palace. He arrived just in time for dinner. As he entered the 
palace every one looked at him in a queer way. Nixie did not 
know that it was because his face was dirty and his fur was not 
brushed. The bunnies of Manners-Land were always clean and 
tidy. A kind motherly-looking old servant came up to Nixie 
and led him out of the room. Where tkey went we can not say, 
but when they came back Nixie was as clean as the rest, and his 
fur was brushed and smooth. 

Dinner was now ready. Nixie sat down at the table with the 
rest. But, oh, how he did behave! He was no sooner seated 
than he began calling loudly for this and for that. Things that 
he could not reach he would crawl after. He was very fond of 
lettuce, and ate that and almost nothing else. He ate so much 
that some of the other rabbits did not get any. He was in such 
a hurry to get his food that he spilled his water on the table- 
cloth. He drank milk from the milk-pitcher. One very bad 
thing he did was to eat with his knife. He was punished for 
that, too, because he cut himself. Then, how he did scream! 
Servants came running to see what had happened. They petted 
him some and called him ‘Poor dear.” That made him feel 
better. Then, when one of the older ladies told him he should 
not eat with his knife, and he would not cut himself, Nixie threw 
his knife on the floor with a bang and cried: “Bad old knife.” 
He threw the fork and spoon away, too, because they were near 
the knife. He then ate with his fingers. That seemed easier, 
and he soon filled himself so full that I wonder he did not burst. 

How ashamed his mother would have been if she could have 
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seen him! Why, one bunny like that is enough to disgrace a 
whole family. 


Discussion.—Why Nixie acted so; what the other 
bunnies must have thought, and why; how they prob- 
ably acted at the table, and why; name things eaten 
with spoon, with fork. 

Seat Work.—The work in citizenship may often be 
correlated with language, reading, and handwork. (See 
suggestions for Health Posters following advanced work 
in Citizenship and Hygiene.) 

After the type lesson on “‘ Manners at the Table,” the 
pupils may be given the following directions which they 
read silently and carry out: 


Cut a table out of white paper. 

Put it on a large sheet of black paper. 

Cut three chairs out of white paper. 

Paste them on the large sheet, too. 

Cut Nixie out of gray paper. 

Put him in one chair. 

Cut the older lady rabbit out of gray. 

Put her in a chair. 

Cut out another little rabbit and put him on the other chair. 


(See suggestions for Silent-Reading Seat Work under 
Reading.) 

Pupils may cut pictures to illustrate the latter part 
of the discussion such as a piece of mince-pie with a 
fork lying beside it to illustrate the sentence: ‘‘Eat 
pie with a fork.”” From cereal advertisements, pictures 
of a child eating breakfast food may be taken to illus- 
trate: ‘“Eat breakfast food with a spoon.” They may 
also be told to find and cut out a picture of a boy who 
they think is mannerly. 
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II. To teach the beauty of service, courtesy, and 
gentleness. 

Suggestive Lesson.—Deeds of kindness. 

Approach.—Can you think of something that some 
one has done for you that made you happy? (Pupils 
name and discuss incidents.) Do you remember some- 
thing you yourself have done that made you happy? 
Do you remember something nice you have done for 
some one? How did it make you feel? Can you think 
of some one who is always doing kind things for others ? 
How do you suppose it makes him feel to do those 
things? A person who is always kind and helpful is a 
good neighbor or a good friend. We call him a good 
“citizen.” (Write on board.) What kind of a person 
does it take to make a good citizen? I have a story that 
I believe you will like to hear. See if you can discover 
a good citizen in it. 

Teacher's Story.—The following stories may be used 
as a series of lessons: 


(A) THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE * 


A lady in England was reading a book called Ministering 
Children. As she read, she thought: “This tells me of only a 
few young people who tried to think of others rather than them- 
selves, and who were happiest when helping poor, sad folk who 
needed to have sunshine brought into their dark houses. 

“We must not have few,” said she, “but many such young 
helpers. Where shall they be found?” 

When this lady thinks, she very quickly begins to act. There 
is so much to be done in this big, busy world, that she believes 
there is not one moment to lose. 

“Ves,”’ she thought, “there is much to do, but there are 
many loving hearts, clever fingers, and ready feet willing to 


* Reprinted from Stories of Home and School, by Dewey, by permis- 
sion of the Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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work. I will try to have an army of young volunteers to fight 
against selfishness, idleness, sickness, and poverty, who shall 
go about doing good. 

“The name of the band shall be the ‘Ministering Children’s 
League’—a band of helpers! On their banner shall be the words: 
‘No day without a deed to crown it,’ and this shall be the rule 
of their lives.” 

Before very long a number of recruits were gathered together, 
who came to be drilled at the lady’s house in London. Soldiers, 
of course, must first be taught their duty; and these young sol- 
diers were very eager to learn. They all had the same wonder- 
ing question to ask: ‘‘What are we to do?” 

They heard this simple answer: ‘‘Deeds of kindness.” It 
sounded so cheery and pleasant that a smile beamed on every 
face. We all like to be kind—shall I say now and then? Some- 
times we all like to be cross and disagreeable, but young warriors 
must fight against self and conquer their selfish thought. This, 
however, is a difficult task, and the kind commanding officer told 
her army how hard they would find it. This is what she said to 
them: 

“There is a work for all to do; for the big and for the little 
people, for boys and for girls. Do you ask what work? Think 
for one moment. You probably have comfortable homes, with 
every breakfast, dinner, and tea nicely prepared for you; and 
you have warm clothing provided for you; you have loving par- 
ents and friends, filling your lives with gladness. Ah! but not 
very far from you, men, women, and children live, who have 
very little to eat, very little to wear, and very few to love them. 
Why are they there, so near your doors? I think for you to 
help, to cheer, to comfort. If you have not yet paid them a 
visit, you do not yet know what true pleasure is. In those hum- 
ble homes warm welcomes and pleasant smiles are always 
ready for the ministering child who has given a little time from 
play, a little money, or a little thought to add to the happiness of 
others.” 

Many other kind friends then suggested other things that 
might be done by the ministering children. Then every one re- 
ceived a card of membership to prove that he or she had joined 
the happy League. With many hearty good wishes for success 
and victory, the “‘marching orders”’ were given, and the band 
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dismissed. The members left regretfully, yet went eagerly to 
their different homes to begin the work of love. 


Follow-Up Work.—Organize a “Smile a While Club.” 
—Members take pledge to “smile” at little annoyances 
and to try to make others smile. 


(B) A BIT OF LOVING KINDNESS * 


It was a little brown house nestling between two great maple 
trees with a yard full of roses and lilacs before it, and an orchard 
of plum-trees, cherry-trees, and apple-trees behind. Little Zay 
Decker spied it out the first morning she went to school in 
Cloverdale, one sunny morning in the very last of April. 

“What a cunning house!” she cried, clapping her hands. 
““Who lives there, Sue? Somebody real nice, I’m sure.” 

Sue, who was Zay’s cousin, laughed. 

“T don’t believe you’d say so if you knew Miss Weaver. She’s 
the crossest, crabbedest creature; and you can’t think how 
mean she is.” 

“What about?” 

“You'll see, when she drives you away from her gate if you 
so much as look at her lilacs and roses. And she’d let her cher- 
ries and things spoil before she’d give away any to us girls and 
boys.” 

“Does she live all alone?” asked Zay. 

SOViega: 

Tender-hearted little Zay, thinking maybe of her gentle, 
invalid mother, seeking for health in a far Southern city, sighed 
before she spoke again. ‘‘Don’t you suppose she is lonesome, 
Sue?” 

“T wouldn’t care a bit if she were. I’d be glad of it. I think 
she deserves it.” 

Pretty soon they came opposite the little gate. There were 
lilacs in blossom in the yard, lilacs blue and white and fragrant. 

“Oh, Sue, just look!” cried Zay, stopping short. 

“Go right along, children,” said a voice. “Don’t stop at my 
gate.” 

“That’s Miss Weaver,” whispered Sue. 


* Reprinted from Stories of Home and School, Dewey, by permission 
of Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Zay plucked up courage to speak, though her voice trembled 
and she blushed rosy-red. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, we wanted only to look at your lilacs. 
They are so lovely.” 

“Well, I don’t please,” said Miss Weaver grimly. ‘Go right 
along.” 

As they passed along Sue asked: “‘ Now isn’t she cross? And 
isn’t she mean? And isn’t she just horrid?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Zay softly. ‘I can’t help pitying 
her a little, Sue, because she lives all alone, and maybe that’s 
what makes her so cross, you know.” 

But soon all thought of Miss Weaver passed out of their 
minds, as they met their schoolmates and began to talk over 
May-baskets and the Maying-party. As May-day approached 
Sue said: “‘You don’t know any one, Zay, to hang your basket 
for.” 

“Ves, I do,” returned Zay, with a quiet little laugh. 

“You might as well tell me who it is,” said Sue. 

“‘T suppose you will laugh at me,” said Zay, ‘‘but I can’t help 
it if you do. It’s for—for Miss Weaver.” 

“Cross-patch Weaver!” cried Sue. “I never saw such a girl 
as you are, Zay Decker. What does make you so queer?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Zay, meekly. ‘I didn’t think it 
queer. She’s all alone. And I think maybe mamma would want 
me to.” 

“T won’t go with you,” said Sue. 

She did, however. When the stars began to come out in the 
clear sky, Zay took her basket with its little offering of blossoms 
and sweetmeats, and together she and Sue made their way to 
the tiny brown house. Sue waited at the gate, while Zay went 
up Miss Weaver’s trim garden-path. Zay’s eyes grew large, 
and her cheeks burned, and her heart beat loud and fast. She 
hung her basket carefully on the door and then she rapped softly. 
Out of the door popped Miss Weaver. With an angry exclama- 
tion she caught Zay’s shoulders and gave them a good shaking. 

“But I’ve got you this time,” said Miss Weaver, as her black 
eyes snapped in the starlight. ‘‘Now what did you do it for?” 

“JT—I didn’t think you would care if I hung you a May-basket.” 

“Eh?” said Miss Weaver, “you didn’t hang me a May- 
basket ?” 
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“Yes’m,” said Zay. 

For a moment Miss Weaver gazed at the basket in astonish- 
ment. “I’m sorry I shook you, little girl,” said she, “but I’ve 
had my life nearly pestered out.” But Zay declared it was no 
matter. “I’m glad if you are pleased,” said she. 

“Well, Iam,” said Miss Weaver. As she said it, there was a 
quiver in her voice. ‘I’m pleased,” she repeated; and, as the 
girls said good-night, she tipped their faces up to hers and 
kissed them. 

“T almost believe we were asleep and dreamed it all,’ said 
Sue later. 

It was a simple thing to do, but it quite changed the current 
of Miss Weaver’s hard, lonely life. No longer would the cherries 
spoil on her trees! And she grew to like the little men and women 
who haunted her orchard with such good-natured persistency. 
And at length she even came to be “‘Aunt Judith,” ‘‘dear, kind 
Aunt Judith,” to every one of them, but most of all to blue-eyed, 
loving little Zay. 


(C) HARRY * 


School was out. Down the street they came by twos and 
threes and fives, boys, boys, boys, all talking as if they must 
express within the next five minutes every idea that had come 
into their busy brains during the day. Foremost among them 
was Harry, rosy-cheeked and merry, his great blue eyes sparkling 
with life and fun. 

Everything about him, from the wilful brown hair that would 
curl and snarl in spite of him to the huge baseball bat under his 
arm, seemed alive. The boys were deep in the discussion of 
Saturday’s game, with the “Highland Nine,” in which they 
firmly believed nothing but Harry’s very efficient use of his 
beloved bat and nimble legs had saved them from defeat. 

On the following day another game was to be played, and 
their probabilities of success were matters of no little importance 
to these young men. The discussion was at its height, though far 
from settlement, when some one called out: “Oh, see the old 
farmer! Ask him what he’ll take for his turnout.” 


* Reprinted from Stories of Home and School, Dewey, by permission 
of Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Tell him we’ll take it at cost,’ shouted another. 

“But we'll take a ride for nothing,” screamed a third. 

The boys glanced up. A white-haired man whose kindly eyes 
and wrinkled face seemed scarcely calculated to call forth such 
thoughtless, unkind words, was driving slowly down the street. 
The poor, old horse and rickety wagon were, like the owner, 
marked with age. 

Now, as if to test the spirit of the boys, the wind which had 
been playing mad pranks all through the afternoon, suddenly 
seized the old man’s hat and sent it whirling down the street. 
Strange as it may seem, some of the boys were foolish enough to 
find this a source of amusement, and one or two were even so 
rude as to laugh. But they were the few. In an instant a number 
of the boys had started in pursuit of the hat. 

The wind was a good racer and led them a long chase, but 
the boys proved to be the swifter, and Harry soon won. 

When at last he, raising his own cap, stepped up to return 
the hat to its owner, the old man’s faith in the courtesy of boys, 
which had just been so rudely shaken, was quite restored. 

Ah! boys, if you could have seen Harry then, you would have 
envied him. There he stood, a thorough boy, but every inch a 
man, a gentleman! 


IiI. To Cultivate Cleanliness. 

Suggestive Lesson.—A pproach.—We have all learned 
to wash carefully before coming to school and to carry a 
clean handkerchief. Do you suppose it would be all 
right not to wash our hands on Saturday when we are 
not going some place? If no one knows or sees that we 
have a soiled handkerchief in our pocket, does it make 
any difference if it is not clean? I once knew a little 
girl who thought there was no need to wash her neck or 
to change her apron unless some one was coming or she 
was going some place. 

I have a story of a little girl who almost thought that, 
but not quite. Let us see what made her change her 
mind. 
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There was once a mother, who had two little daughters; and, 
as her husband was dead and she was very poor, she worked 
diligently all the time that they might be well fed and clothed. 
She was a skilled worker, and found work to do away from 
home, but her two little girls were so good and so helpful that 
they kept her house as neat and as bright as a new pin. 

One of the little girls was lame and could not run about the 
house; so she sat still in her chair and sewed, while Minnie, the 
sister, washed the dishes, swept the floor, and made the home 
beautiful. 

Their home was on the edge of a great forest; and after their 
tasks were finished the little girls would sit at the window and 
watch the tall trees as they bent in the wind, until it would 
seem as though the trees were real persons, nodding and bend- 
ing and bowing to each other. 

In the Spring there were the birds, in the Summer the wild 
flowers, in Autumn the bright leaves, and in Winter the great 
drifts of white snow; so that the whole year was a round of de- 
light to the two happy children. But one day the dear mother 
came home sick; and then they were very sad. It was Winter 
and there were many things to buy. Minnie and her little sister 
sat by the fire and talked it over, and at last Minnie said: 

“Dear sister, I must go out to find work before the food gives 
out.”” So she kissed her mother, and, wrapping herself up, 
started from home. There was a narrow path leading through 
the forest, and she determined to follow it until she reached 
some place where she might find the work she wanted. 

As she hurried on, the shadows grew deeper. The night was 
coming fast when she saw before her a very small house, which 
was a welcome sight. She made haste to reach it, and to knock 
at the door. 

Nobody came in answer to her knock. When she had tried 
again and again, she thought that nobody lived there; and she 
opened the door and walked in, thinking that she would stay 
all night. 


* From Mother Stories by Maud Lindsay, used by permission of Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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As soon as she stepped into the house, she started back in 
surprise; for there before her she saw twelve little beds with the 
bedclothes all tumbled, twelve little dirty plates on a very dusty 
table, and the floor of the room so dusty that I am sure you could 
have drawn a picture on it. 

“Dear me!”’ said the little girl, “‘this will never do!”” And as 
soon as she had warmed her hands, she set to work to make the 
room tidy. 

She washed the plates, she made up the beds, she swept the 
floor, she straightened the great rug in front of the fireplace, 
and set the twelve little chairs in a half-circle around the fire; 
and just as she finished, the door opened and in walked twelve 
of the queerest little people she had ever seen. They were just 
about as tall as a carpenter’s rule, and all wore yellow clothes; 
and when Minnie saw this, she knew that they must be the 
dwarfs who kept the gold in the heart of the mountain. 

“Well!” said the dwarfs all together, for they always spoke 
together and in rhyme: 


“Now isn’t this a sweet surprise? 
We really can’t believe our eyes!” 


Then they spied Minnie, and cried in great astonishment: 


“Who can this be, so fair and mild? 
Our helper is a stranger child.” 


Now when Minnie saw the dwarfs, she came to meet them. 
“Tf you please,” she said, ‘I’m little Minnie Grey; and I’m 
looking for work because my dear mother is sick. I came in 
here when the night drew near, and—” here all the dwarfs 
laughed, and called out merrily: 


“You found our room a sorry sight 
But you have made it clean and bright.” 


They were such dear, funny little dwarfs! After they had 
thanked Minnie for her trouble, they took white bread and 
honey from the closet and asked her to sup with them. 

While they sat at supper, they told her that their fairy house- 
keeper had taken a holiday, and their house was not well kept 
because she was away. 
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They sighed when they said this; and after supper, wher 
Minnie washed the dishes and set them carefully away, they 
looked at her often and talked among themselves. When the 
last plate was in its place they called Minnie to them and said: 


“Dear mortal maiden, will you stay 
All through our fairy’s holiday ? 
And if you faithful prove, and good, 
We will reward you as we should.” 


Now Minnie was much pleased, for she liked the kind dwarfs, 
and wanted to help them, so she thanked them, and went to 
bed to dream happy dreams. 

Next morning she was awake with the chickens, and cooked 
a nice breakfast; and after the dwarfs left, she cleaned up the 
room and mended the dwarfs’ clothes. In the evening when the 
dwarfs came home, they found a bright fire and a warm supper 
waiting for them; and every day Minnie worked faithfully until 
the last day of the fairy housekeeper’s holiday. 

That morning, as Minnie looked out of the window to watch 
the dwarfs go to their work, she saw on one of the window-panes 
the most beautiful picture she had ever seen. 

A picture of fairy palaces with towers of silver and frosted 
pinnacles, so wonderful and beautiful that as she looked at it 
she forgot that there was work to be done, until the cuckoo 
clock on the mantel struck twelve. 

Then she ran in haste to make up the beds, and wash the 
dishes; but because she was in a hurry she could not work 
quickly, and when she took the broom to sweep the floor it 
was almost time for the dwarfs to come home. 

“I believe,”’ said Minnie aloud, ‘“‘that I will not sweep under 
the rug to-day. After all, it is nothing for dust to be where it 
can’t be seen!” So she hurried to her supper and left the rug 
unturned. 

Before long the dwarfs came home. As the rooms looked just 
as usual, nothing was said; and Minnie thought no more of the 
dust until she went to bed and the stars peeped through the 
window. 

Then she thought of it, for it seemed to her that she could 
hear the stars saying: 
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“There is the little girl who is so faithful and good”’; and 
Minnie turned her face to the wall, for a little voice, right in 
her own heart, said: 

“Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” 

“There is the little girl,” cried the stars, “who keeps home as 
bright as star-shine.” 

“Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” said the little 
voice in Minnie’s heart. 

“We see her! we see her!” called all the stars joyfully. 

“Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” said the little 
voice in Minnie’s heart, and she could bear it no longer. So 
she sprang out of bed, and, taking her broom in her hand, she 
swept the dust away; and lo! under the dust lay twelve shining 
gold pieces, as round and as bright as the moon. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Minnie, in great surprise; and all the 
little dwarfs came running to see what was the matter. 

Minnie told them all about it; and when she had ended her 
story, the dwarfs gathered lovingly around her and said: 


“Dear child, the gold is all for you, 
For faithful you have proved and true; 
But had you left the rug unturned, 
A groat was all you would have earned. 
Our love goes with the gold we give, 
And oh! forget not while you live, 
That in the smallest duty done 
Lies wealth of joy for every one.” 


Minnie thanked the dwarfs for their kindness to her; and 
early next morning she hastened home with her golden treasure, 
which bought many good things for the dear mother and little 
sister. 

She never saw the dwarfs again; but she never forgot their 
lesson, to do her work faithfully; and she always swept under 
the rug. 


Follow-U p Work.—Seat Work: 
(z) Make cuttings of interior and exterior of dwarfs’ 
cottage. 
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(2) Take something made by each child and make 
composite poster of exterior, of interior. 

(3) Make series of posters about 9 inches by 12 inches, 
which tell complete story. Cut from dark paper. 
Mount on light paper. 

Suggestions for posters. (1) Cut path to dwarfs’ house 
through the woods. Use orange crayola or 
paper to show lighted windows. 

(2) Show tumbled-up room. 

(3) Show room after Minnie tidied it. 

(4) Show the gold under the rug when one corner is 
lifted. 

(5) Show what Minnie saw on the window the last day. 

Dramatize story. (1) Review story by thought ques- 
tions. 

(2) Talk of how many scenes there should be: Scene 1, 
Minnie’s home. Scene 2, Dwarfs’ house inside 
—outside. Scene 3, Minnie’s home after she 
comes back. 

(3) Discuss characters—what characteristics each has, 
what makes that character differ from all 
others. 

(4) Locate scenes and discuss necessary properties. 
Dwarfs do not need pickaxes. They can pretend 
to carry them and lay them in corner. Minnie 
doesn’t have to have a real rug nor find real 
gold under it. She can pretend to lift it and 
pretend to pick up gold. 

(5) Decide on probable conversation between Minnie, 
her sister, and mother—probable speech of 
dwarfs—probable speeches when Minnie comes 
home with money. Let the children do the word- 
ing. 
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(6) Assign characters. Let children decide who will 
make good mother, Minnie, etc. Change char- 
acters each time play is given. 

A pplication—Apportion some small task in school 
housekeeping to each child. Will each be ‘‘ Minnie” 
when it comes to the carrying out of the task ? 

Suggested assignments: Seeing that just enough crayon 
is on the board, clapping erasers, watching for cleanest 
floor, reporting untidy desk to owner of desk and helping 
him clean up. 

IV. As further follow-up work for ‘‘Dust Under the 
Rug,” a lesson may be based on the story, “Two 
Pictures.” 


TWO PICTURES * 


Once upon a time a new house was built. In this house were 
two rooms occupied by a brother and sister, Bert and Alice. 
Their mother had taken pains to make these rooms nice and 
comfortable. There were large south windows in them that they 
might get the sunshine. There were ventilators to keep the air 
pure. There was a closet opening out of each room in which 
were hooks and drawers for clothing. There were bookshelves 
and paper-racks. Besides these useful things there were pic- 
tures and many other things to make the rooms pretty and at- 
tractive. 

When Alice first saw her room after it was ready to be occu- 
pied she was delighted. ‘‘How lovely it is, and how lovely of 
you, dear mother, to make it so!” 

Her mother replied: “‘I shall feel repaid for all the trouble I 
have taken if you keep your room in good order.” 

“T promise you, mother, to keep it ‘spick and span,’ just as 
it is now,” said Alice. Bert was as much pleased as Alice, and 
made the same promise, although he had doubts as to whether 
he could keep it. 


* Reprinted from Stories of Home and School by permission of the 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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One morning, not long after, when Bert and Alice had gone 
to school, their mother thought she would take a peep at their 
rooms to see how they had kept their promises. She looked at 
Alice’s room first. The floor was clean, the bed nicely made, the 
curtains carefully drawn, the books in their places on the shelves, 
clothes hung in the closet, bureau drawers in perfect order, the 
chairs and other furniture dustless. 

Then she passed on to Bert’s room. Here is a picture of it: 
floor covered with papers, shoes, boxes, and various other things; 
curtains fastened up any way; the bed, a museum consisting of 
a sun-glass, a magnet, a box of birds’ eggs, a fishing-rod, a col- 
lection of postage stamps, etc., books anywhere but on the 
shelves. It looked as if there had been a cyclone in the room. 

“Why, Bert,’ said his mother, when he came home from 
school, ‘“you haven’t kept your promise as Alice has.” Poor 
Bert hung his h ad and said something about its being easy for 
girls to be orderly. 

“Tt is just as easy and just as necessary for boys to be orderly 
as for girls. By and by, Bert, if you are successful in business or 
in anything you undertake you will need to be orderly, and I 
am disappointed that you have not begun to learn how to be 
so, by trying to keep your room in order. Will you promise to 
try again, Bert?” 

Bert promised. Will all the “Berts” who read this story 
make the same promise? 


V. Cleanliness continued: Community Hygiene. 


(a) Suggestive Lesson.—Conversation lesson prepara- 
tory to making Sanitary Drinking-Cup. 

Approach.—(Various grades may be included.) Why 
have we learned to be careful about the use of our hand- 
kerchiefs when coughing, sneezing, or blowing the nose? 
What may happen when you cough on some one? Why? 
Can you think of other ways that these germs may 
travel from one person to another? Not long ago, while 
I was on a train, I saw a little child leave her mother, 
run up to the water faucet and rub her hands and face 
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all over the dirty bowl. Was that a good thing to do? 
Why? If the bowl had been washed, would the child 
have been altogether safe? Why? Then what is a wise 
thing to do around such places? 

Development of Lesson.—How would you get a drink 
if you were on the train, at school, or in some public 
place and there was no fountain? What is the danger 
of the cup which you may find there? If you had no 
cup or could not buy one, how might you get a drink? 
Did you ever try to make a cup? To-morrow we shall 
find out how to make a drinking-cup. 

(b) Suggestive Lesson.— Making of Sanitary Drinking- 
Cup. 

A pproach.—Review main thoughts of preceding lesson. 

Directions for cup: 


Give each child a 9-inch square of paper. 

Directions: Place finger of left hand on upper left-hand cor- 
ner. Place finger of right hand on lower right-hand corner. 
Bring upper left-hand corner down to lower right-hand corner. 
Crease. 


A A 
D E 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 1 


Lay folded side parallel to edge of desk. Mark folded side in 
thirds (older children will need to help younger ones). Place 
left hand at D. Place right hand on lower right-hand cornet 
(A in Fig. 2). Turn A back to D and crease. 
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Place right hand at E. Place left hand at lower left-hand 
corner “B.”” Turn back to E. Crease. Slip flap “b” inside 
flap “a.” At C there are two corners. Fold these down on 
opposite sides so that points touch middle of cup. Open out. 


Why are individual cups necessary ? 


VI. To teach the importance of Reliability. 

Suggestive Lesson.—Value of truthfulness. 

A pproach.—Can you think of some one who always 
tells you the truth? When that person says a thing, you 
are sure that it is so. What kind of friends are such 
people? What else may we call them? (Good citizens.) 
As you listen to this story, think what kind of a citizen it 
tells about. 

Teacher's Story —“The Boy Who Cried ‘Wolf!’ ” * 


There was a shepherd boy who kept his flock at a little dis- 
tance from the village. Once he thought he would play a trick 
on the villagers and have some fun at their expense. He ran 
toward the village, crying cut with all his might: ““Wolf! Wolf! 
Come and help! The wolves are at my lambs! The wolves are 
at my lambs!” 

The kind villagers left their work and ran to the field to help 
him. But when they got there the boy laughed at them for 
their pains; there was no wolf there. 

Still another day the boy tried the same trick, and the vil- 
lagers came running to help and were laughed at again. 

Then one day a wolf did break into the fold and began killing 
the lambs. In great fright the boy ran for help. “Wolf! Wolf!” 
he screamed. ‘‘There is a wolf in the flock! Help!” 

The villagers heard him, but they thought it was another 
mean trick; no one paid the least attention, or went near him. 
And the shepherd boy lost all his sheep. (Discuss importance 
of truth and good citizenship as shown here. Show that such 
people cannot be trusted even when they do tell the truth.) 


* From Little Lessons in Thrift. Educ. Com. War Savings Directors. 
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Follow-Up Work.—Children may dramatize the story. 

(x) Preparation for dramatization. 

(a) Characters needed: Villagers (may be few or many 
as size of class varies), farmer who owned sheep, 
boy who watched sheep, wolf. 

(b) Plan setting of story: where villagers work, where 
boy watches sheep, location of wolf’s den. 

(c) What characters say and do: farmer when he hires 
boy to watch sheep, boy when he is planning to 
call for help, villagers and farmer each time he 
calls for help, farmer when he discharges boy. 

VII. Truthfulness continued: 

Lesson.—Teach story of “Little Scotch Granite” in 

manner similar to Lesson V. 


LITTLE SCOTCH GRANITE 


Bert and John Lee were delighted when their little Scotch 
cousin came to live with them. He was little, but very bright 
and full of fun. He could tell some curious things about his 
home in Scotland and his voyage across the ocean. He was as 
far advanced in his studies as they were, and the first day he 
went to school, they thought him remarkably good. He wasted 
no time in play when he should have been studying, and he ad- 
vanced finely. 

Before the close of school, the teacher called the roll, and the 
boys began to answer ‘‘Ten.”” When Willie understood that he 
was to say “ten” if he had not whispered during the day, he 
replied: “I have whispered.” ‘‘More than once?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘Yes, sir,” answered Willie. ‘“‘As many as ten times?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Then I shall mark you zero,” said the teacher 
sternly, ‘‘and that is a great disgrace.” 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” said John after school. 
“Well, I did,” said Willie. “I saw others doing it, and so I 
asked to borrow a book, then I asked a boy for a slate pencil, 
another for a knife, and I did several such things. I supposed it 
was allowed.” “Oh, we all do it,’ said Bert, reddening. ‘‘There 
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isn’t any sense in the old rule, and nobody can keep it; nobody 
does.”” “I will, or else I will say I haven’t,” said Willie. ‘Do 
you suppose I will tell ten lies in one heap?” ‘‘Oh, we don’t call 
them lies,” muttered John. ‘There wouldn’t be a credit among 
us at night if we were so strict.” “What of that, if you tell the 
truth?” said Willie bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it was with Willie. He 
studied hard, played with all his might in playtime, but, accord- 
ing to his reports, he lost more credits than any of the rest. 
After some weeks the boys answered “‘Nine” and “Eight” 
oftener than they used to; and yet the schoolroom seemed to 
have grown quieter. Sometimes, when Willie Grant’s mark was 
even lower than usual, the teacher would smile peculiarly, but 
said no more of disgrace. Willie never preached at them or told 
tales; but somehow it made the boys ashamed of themselves, 
to see that this sturdy, blue-eyed Scotch boy must tell the truth. 
It was putting the clean cloth by the half-soiled one, you see, 
and they felt like cheats and story-tellers. They talked him all 
over, and loved him, if they did nickname him “‘Scotch Granite,” 
he was so firm about a promise. 

At the end of the term Willie’s name was very low down on the 
credit list. When it was read, he had hard work not to cry; for 
he was very sensitive, and had tried hard to be perfect. But 
the very last thing that closing day was a speech by the teacher, 
who told of once seeing a man muffled up in a cloak. He was 
passing him without a look, when he was told that the man was 
Gen. , the great hero. “The signs of his rank were hidden, 
but the hero was there,” said the teacher. “And now boys, you 
will see what I mean when I give a present to the most faithful 
boy in school, the one who really stands highest in deportment. 
Who shall have it?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!’’ shouted forty boys at once; for the 
boy whose name was so low on the credit list had made truth 
noble in their eyes. 


VIII. Reliability continued: 

Suggestive Lesson.—Self-Reliance. 

Approach—(The “Story of Rip Van Winkle” had 
been related previously in a simple manner.) What kind 
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of a citizen was Rip Van Winkle? He liked to do things 
for people. Why was he not a good citizen? (He would 
not do his own work.) When we have something to do, 
what is one way that we can be sure that it will be done? 
(Do it ourselves.) This story tells us of some work that 
is to be done. See if you think this farmer is like Rip 
Van Winkle. 
Teacher’s Story —‘‘The Larks in the Corn Field.” * 


There was once a family of little larks who lived with their 
mother in a nest in a cornfield. When the corn was ripe the 
mother lark watched very carefully to see if there were any sign 
of the reapers’ coming, for she knew that when they came their 
sharp knives would cut down the nest and hurt the baby larks. 
So every day, when she went out for food, she told the little 
larks to look and listen very closely to everything that went on, 
and to tell her all they saw and heard when she came home. 

One day when she came home the little larks were much 
frightened. “‘Oh, mother; dear mother,” they said, “you must 
move us away to-night! The farmer was in the field to-day, 
and he said: ‘The corn is ready to cut; we must call in the neigh- 
bors to help.’ And then he told his son to go out to-night and 
ask the neighbors to come and reap the corn to-morrow.” 

The mother lark laughed. ‘‘Don’t be frightened,” she said; 
“Tf he waits for his neighbors to reap the curn we shall have 
plenty of time to move; tell me what he says to-morrow.” 

The next night the little larks were quite trembling with fear; 
the moment their mother got home they cried out: ‘‘ Mother, 
you must surely move us to-night! The farmer came to-day and 
said: ‘The corn is getting too ripe; we cannot wait for our neigh- 
bors; we must ask our relatives to help us.”’ And then he called 
his son and told him to ask all the uncles and cousins to come 
to-morrow and cut the corn. Shall we not move to-night?” 

“Don’t worry,” said the mother lark; “‘the uncles and cousins 
have plenty of reaping to do for themselves; we’ll not move 
yet.” 

The third night when the mother lark came home, the baby 


*From Little Lessons in Thrift. Educ. Com. War Savings Directors. 
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arks said: ‘Mother dear, the farmer came to the field to-day, 
nd when he looked at the corn he was quite angry; he said: 
This will never do! the corn is getting ripe; it’s no use to wait 
or our relatives, we shall have to cut this corn ourselves.’ And 
hen he called his son and said: ‘Go out to-night and hire reap- 
rs, and to-morrow we will begin to cut.’”’ 

“Well,” said the mother, “that is another story; when a man 
egins to do his own business, instead of asking somebody else 
o do it, things get done. I will move you out to-night.” 


Discussion.—Meaning of the old adage: “If you would 
ave a thing well done do it yourself.” 

IX. To teach Thrift. 

Suggestive Lesson.—Conservation. 

A pproach.—Why have we learned to be careful of our 
ooks? For what other reason are we careful besides 
he fact that “books are friends”? Where did we get 
he money that we paid for them? Where did father get 
t? What other things do we get that were paid for in 
he same way? What kind of citizens are people who 
ave? There is a story told of a little girl in the city who 
lid not understand that it was necessary to save. Would 
ou like to hear why she changed her mind? 

Teacher’s Story.— ‘Turn Out the Light.” * 


A good fairy stood in the evening shadows and asked of a 
ttle girl who passed by on the street: ‘Why does yonder light 
urn in every room and on the front porch also, when the family 
; using the light in but one room?” ‘Oh,”’ replied the little 
irl, ‘their father works at the electric-light plant, and they 
1ay have all the electric light they wish, as it does not cost 
nything.” 

“Come with me,” said the good fairy, and, touching the child 
rith her wand, they found themselves standing before the fires 
rhich glowed and roared under the steam-boilers at the electric- 
ght plant. The fireman was a big, powerful fellow; his face 


*From Little Lessons in Thrift, by Macy Campbell. 
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was smudged black with coal and streaked with sweat. He stood 
looking at the steam indicator. Presently he opened a furnace- 
door and spread shovelful after shovelful of coal upon the roar- 
ing fire. The red glow from the open furnace lighted up the room 
and fell upon the fairy and the little girl. 

Upon seeing his visitors, the fireman stopped short in his 
work to exclaim: “The people of the town are using many elec- 
tric lights to-night, and it takes many shovelfuls of coal to keep 
up the fires!” 

The little girl looked puzzled, and the fairy said to the fire- 
man: ‘‘ Please tell us how that may be.” ‘‘ Well,” said the fire- 
man, ‘‘this is the fire which makes the steam, which runs the 
engine, which turns the dynamo, which makes the current, which 
lights the electric lamps all over town. When any one turns on 
another electric light, that takes a little more current, which 
makes the dynamo turn a little harder and the engine use steam 
a little faster. Then I must put on a little more coal to make the 
fire a little hotter. See, the steam indicator is calling for more 
fire now!” and throwing open a furnace-door the fireman vigor- 
ously shovelled in more coal to make the fire a little hotter. 

The good fairy led the little girl to an open door and, pointing 
to a great pile of ashes, said: “That is all that is left of many 
carloads of coal that have been burned here to light electric 
lamps which thoughtless people failed to turn out when through 
using them. That coal is gone forever, and now it cannot be 
used to light lamps when people do need them.” 

It was a thoughtful little girl that made her way home that 
night past the house of a neighbor, where two electric lights 
brightly illuminated an unoccupied porch. She paused a moment 
to look at the wasted light and to think of the big, grimy fire- 
man shovelling coal to the fires at the light plant. After this 
when the little girl was through with the kitchen light she always 
took pains to turn it out, saying to herself, ‘‘Save the coal.” 


In how many ways can we help save? 

Are we wasteful in use of shoes, pencils, etc. 

Discussion.—Why should we save coal? What other 
things should we help to save? Why? Are we wasteful 
in use of shoes, pencils, etc.? What makes you think so? 
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What could we do about it as a class? Tell us to-morrow 
of some way in which you have been able to help save. 

X. To teach proper use of Toothbrush. 

Suggestive Lesson.—Toothbrush Drill. 

Approach—If{ you were going to sweep this floor, 
would you move the broom across the boards or the 
way the cracks run? (Demonstrate meaning by motion 
of the hand.) Why? Then, would you brush your teeth 
up and down (showing) or across? Why? What did we 
learn would happen if we did not get them clean? There 
are few people who know how to brush their teeth as they 
should. How should it be done? (Pupils discuss what 
they know.) 

Development.—It is best to learn to clean our teeth 
one way and always do it that way so that we will not 
leave part of them uncleaned. I like to clean mine on 
the outside first, beginning with the ones over here. 
(Indicating the upper left molars.) Remembering that 
I must sweep with the cracks, I twist my wrist to brush 
these teeth from the top down (showing, if possible, with 
brush in teacher’s hand). This I do ten times as I count 
for each “‘sweep.’”’ You may each do it with me as 
though you, too, had your brush. 

While my brush is over here, I like to turn it so that 
I can sweep my lower teeth up ten times, always remem- 
bering to twist my wrist as I count. (Explain same in 
connection with right side of teeth and both upper and 
lower front teeth.) When I am ready to brush the inside 
of the teeth, I begin again with these (indicating upper 
left molars as before). I must now turn my brush with 
the bristles up so that I may sweep forward and down, 
twisting my wrist with each count. Try it with me. 
For the lower teeth on the same side, I turn my bristles 
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down and sweep forward and up. See if you can do that. 
(Explain same in connection with right side of front 
teeth.) 

Are our teeth now clean? No, there is still something 
to be done. I must count ten as I move my brush in 
circles on the tops of these back teeth (grinding surface 
of molars) as though I were making ovals in writing. 

Closing —Try this plan when you brush your teeth 
to-night and in the morning. All, who can, bring your 
toothbrush to-morrow and show how much of it you 
can do correctly. (The teacher would probably need to 
divide this lesson in half because of limited time.) 

XI. To develop Poster, choose topic and lead pupils 
to prepare through a conversation lesson as given under 
language. 


PROBLEMS 


(1) What are the purposes in teaching citizenship and hygiene 
in the primary grades? 

(2) What reasons are there for combining or correlating citi- 
zenship and hygiene? 

(3) List or make a collection of stories suitable for use in 
teaching citizenship and hygiene in the primary grades. 

(4) Plan a lesson based on one of the above stories which finds 
an application in every-day life. 

(5) Plan an original health or citizenship pageant and tell 
how you would correlate it with language; with reading; with 
spelling and handwriting. 

(6) In what way would you plan to include primary citizen- 
ship and hygiene in your daily programme for the rural school ? 

(7) Plan a chart or poster suitable for the primary grades in 
this work. Tell how you would develop it with the class. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CITIZENSHIP AND HYGIENE 
(CONTINUED) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HYGIENE AS RELATED TO CITIZENSHIP 
Upper Grades (V and VI) 


Aims.—To teach the essential principles which guard 
health; to teach that the care of one’s health is a priv- 
ilege and a duty as a citizen; to cause knowledge and 
attitude to carry over into habit. 

Subject-Matter.—I. Advantages of Good Health: 

(A) Regular attendance at school. 

(B) Increased possibility of strong bodies. 

(C) Wholesome outlook on life. 

II. Background for Personal Health (as related to 

duty): 

(A) Breathing. (1) Deep breathing of pure 
air—dislike for foul air. 

(2) Blood as carrier of oxygen. 

(B) Eating. (1) Eating moderately. 

(2) Wholesome food. 

(3) Mastication. 

(4) Drinking sufficient pure water. 

(5) Blood as carrier of food. 

(C) Care of teeth. (1) Brushing daily. 

(2) Cleaning by dentist. 

(D) Sleep. (1) Number of hours. 

(2) Function of the brain. 
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(3) Causes for tired brain. 

(4) Rest for the brain. 

(EZ) Exercise and recreation. (1) Daily exer- 
cise in fresh air. Kinds of exercise. (Avoid 
anatomy of muscles.) 

(2) Need for exercise. 

(3) Contrast between exercise and recreation. 

(4) Suitable forms of recreation that “re- 
create.” 

(s) Time devoted to recreation balanced 
with that used for work. 

(6) Study the wisdom of city, state, and na- 
tional parks. 

(F) Cleanliness of body—personal habits. 

(1) Review care of teeth and mouth. 

(2) Skin and its uses. 

(3) Nose and throat—“‘doorway of body.” 

(4) Digestive tract—stomach and bowels, 
dangers. 

(5) Care of ears and eyes—dangers. (Avoid 
complete anatomy.) 

(6) Hair—neatness and cleanliness. 

(7) Care of clothes—affects health and reveals 
character. 

(8) Care of feet.* 

(G) Avoiding exposure—duty of citizen. (z) 
Colds. 

(2) Other diseases. 


Ill. Disease. 


(A) Colds, fevers, headaches—cause, impor- 
tance, care. 


*Tnformation from Y. W. C. A., New York, and advertisement of 
shoe companies. 
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(B) Pneumonia, tuberculosis, and other dis- 
eases. (1) Cause: How carried or contracted. 

(a) Carried by individuals. 

(b) Carried by objects handled or placed in 
mouth or nose (pencils, money, chewing of 
nails, and sucking of fingers). 

(2) Effect on body. 

(3) Care of patient. 


IV. Stimulants and Narcotics. 
(A) Alcohol. 
(B) Tobacco. 
(C) Effects on the body. 
(D) Laws: how made, why made, why up- 
held by citizens. 


V. Community Health—What individuals can do; 
what the community can do. 

(A) Cleanliness. (1) In the home. 

(a) Housekeeping; order, dust, light, dish- 
cloth, refrigerator, garbage-pail, sewage, flies, 
screens, danger of disease, standards for clean- 
liness (not clean just because ‘‘some one may 
come’’). 

(b) Care of food and milk, source of water 
supply. Carriers of disease. 

(2) In public places. (a) Housekeeping; 
stores, schools, churches, libraries, trains, the- 
atres, hotels, factories. 

(6) Handling foods in stores, bakeries, mar- 
kets, dairies, hotels, restaurants, factories. 

(c) State inspectors; laws and regulations. 

(d) Attitude of customers toward unwhole- 
some conditions. 
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(B) Ventilation: in home, in public places. 
(x) Danger of germs in close, hot atmosphere. 

(2) Overheated rooms, trains, cause of con- 
tracting colds. 

(3) Sufficient fresh air—aids normal blood 
flow, counteracts disease. 

(C) Preventing the Spread of Disease. (z) 
Care on part of individuals—care of own health 
—spitting, causing dust, observing warnings 
and quarantines, staying away from people, 
school, and other public places when sick (even 
with so-called “slight” cold). 

(2) Warning signs *—posted for what dis- 
eases? by whom posted? Duty of citizens. 

(3) Vaccination and inoculation—for what 
diseases ? 

(4) Medical inspection of schools. 

(D) School Nurses.—Children more suscepti- 
ble to disease, infections prevalent in schools, 
wisdom in preventing spread of disease—(1) 
saves suffering, (2) conserves life, (3) lessens 
expense. If possible have school nurse visit 
school in connection with this work. 

(Z) Doctors, hospitals—municipal, private, 
denominational. Care of those unable to pay, 
sanitariums, county or school physician, State 
Board of Health, National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 


Things We Can Do for Ourselves. 
(A) Wounds and how to care for them.— 
First Aid kit in school. 


* Have pupils inquire of health officer or physicians, and report. 
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(B) Accidents and what to do. (z) Artificial 
respiration. 

(2) Coughing and choking. 

(3) Fainting, hysterics, etc. 

(C) Advice of physician rather than use of 
patent medicine. (It has been said that the 
people of America use more patent medicines 
than do all other people of the civilized globe.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP IN ADDITION TO 
MATERIAL COVERED UNDER HYGIENE 


Aims in Citizenship Teaching.—To cause the child’s 
conception of citizenship to grow; to help him to dis- 
cover his opportunities and responsibilities as a citizen; 
to lead him to serve whenever possible because he needs 
his country and his country needs him. 

Subject-Matter.—(1) Home and family.* 

(2) Dependence on others. 

(3) Meaning of society. 

(4) Responsibility of individual to society. 

(5) Training of citizens by society. 

(6) Appreciation of society. 

(7) Origin of laws. 

(8) Division of labor in society. 

(9) Appreciation of opportunities and obligations. 

(10) Knowledge of one’s rights and duties. 

(11) Study of civic beauty. 

(12) Relation of church to society. 

(13) Care of unfortunates. 

(14) Care of offenders of the law. 

(15) Choice of one’s vocation. 

(16) Training for thrift. 

* See Illustrations of Subject-Matter and Method. Pages 407 ff. 
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(17) Significance of youth. 

(18) Aims and opportunities in education. 

(19) Organization of the neighborhood or school dis- 
trict: (2) Educational purposes—school organi- 
zation. 

(b) Government purposes—vote—officers—reguiations 
—protection of life and property. 

(c) Social and recreational purposes—organized and 
unorganized interests. 

(d) Industrial purposes—clubs, organizations, plans, 
communication, transportation. 

(e) History of the locality—its early pioneers, its prog- 
ress, its occupations. 

(f) Size of district. 

(20) Organization of township, county, and city. 
(Study as above.) 

(21) State and national organization merely suggested 
since study of these is taken in advanced years. 
There is sufficient material provided here for 
two years of work. Since the fifth and sixth 
grades are combined, no two consecutive years 
should cover the same subject-matter except 
for reviews. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


The pupils of these years generally have a text in 
physiology or hygiene. Some classes may possess texts 
in civics. The content of those pages means little to 
them unless it is illuminated by stories and illustra- 
tions from their own experience as well as that of others. 
Examples: the teacher may (1) locate some need or 
problem of immediate interest to the community; (2) 
choose a suitable story to tell or read which will direct 
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the attention and interest of the class; (3) lead the 
class to discuss other examples taken from experience 
and former readings; (4) lead class to decide upon the 
importance of the subject; (5) ask for further informa- 
tion to be brought in through pictures, stories, clip- 
pings, library references, interviews with parents, physi- 
cians, officers, and others; (6) help class to plan possible 
remedy or solution of the difficulty; (7) correlate with 
other possible subjects such as physical education, 
language, home economics, and reading; (8) collect 
stories and poems from literature which illustrate health 
and citizenship, and (9) interest pupils in making a per- 
manent record of their findings in ‘‘Our Citizenship 
Guide”’ or “Our Citizenship Library,” which may be a 
scrap-book handed by one fifth and sixth year group to 
another at the close of the year. Some of these records 
may remain as stories, pictures, or clippings, while other 
topics may be written in composition form in connection 
with language. Encourage pupils to write letters asking 
for any available materials which may add to the health 
or citizenship project. 

Some suggested problems or needs for the above study 
are: the shoes we wear; the food we eat; the water we 
drink; colds and other results of exposure; the Camp 
Fire Girls, or Boy Scouts, and how they help; care of 
the eyes (or other senses); waste and its relation to 
health; our community and bacteria; health of little 
brothers and sisters, and its importance; how others out- 
side of our community live and their influence on us; 
fire prevention; protection of life and property; care of 
dependents; means of raising money to care for the ser- 
vices of society (tax); the training of young citizens by 
society (school, home, church). 
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HELPS AVAILABLE 


Haviland. Good Neighbors. (Health and citizenship.) J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Boy Scouts of America. 124 East 28th Street, New York. 
(Handbook.) Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
Gitys Nay. . 

The Book of the Campfire Girls. 31 East 17th Street, New York. 

Goldsmith. A Parody Sport Book. (Pamphlet.) American Child 
Health Association, New York City. 

Dansdill. Health Training in Schools. National Tuberculosis 
Assn., New York. 

For health material write to State Board of Health, local Health 
Board, and physicians. 

Obtain other texts for reference. 

Make use of paper and magazine clippings. 

See references from Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
as given under Helps for Seventh and Eighth Years. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HYGIENE AS CORRELATED OR 
ALTERNATED WITH CITIZENSHIP 


Upper Grades (VIT and VITI) 


Aims.—To continue the work as begun in the lower 
grades; to develop the right attitude toward individuals 
and society; to teach the possibilities of service for others 
as well as for one’s self. 

Subject-Matter.*—I. Introduction: 

(a) The importance of a strong body. 

(b) The enemies of the body—ignorance, 
carelessness, neglect, bacteria. 

(1) Sources of enemies. 

(2) Examples from experience. 

(3) Suggested defense. 


* Most of the recent outlines or texts on Citizenship, Civics, or Com- 
munity Life, provide suggestions for the citizenship work. 
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II. The Body: Its wonders of structure and function; 
its care and development. 

(a) Respiration. 

(x) General knowledge of structure and func- 
tion of organs. 

(2) Habits of respiration, posture, pure air, 
and exercise. 

(3) Disease—its cause, prevention, and cure. 

(b) Digestion. (1) General knowledge of 
structure and function of organs. 

(2) Kinds and uses of foods—preparation, 
pure foods, and their care. 

(3) Disease—its cause, prevention and cure. 

(4) Eating-habits. 

(c) Circulation. (1) General knowledge of 
circulatory system. 

(2) Relation to respiration and digestion. 

(3) Importance in health and illness. 

(4) Exercise. 

(d) Waste and its elimination. (1) General 
knowledge of organs. 

(2) Sourcesof waste—relation to above topics. 

(3) Dangers if not eliminated—disease, cause, 
prevention and cure. 

(4) Cleanliness—bathing, clothing, constipa- 
tion. 

(5) Habits of bodily cleanliness. 

(e) The senses and their care. (Each studied 
separately in its turn.) (1) Only general knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of each organ considered. 

(2) Study of each organ followed by its par- 
ticular importance and development—dangers, 
diseases, care. 
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(3) Personal habits. 

(f) Nervous system. (1) Only general knowl- 
edge of structure and function. 

(2) Importance—dependence on other parts, 
dependence of other parts on it, disease—cause, 
prevention, cure. 

(3) Care—attitude toward work and play, 
outlook. 

(4) Regular habits—even temperament. 

(g) Framework and motion. (1) Bones and 
muscles—need, nourishment, and development. 

(2) Only general knowledge of structure and 
function. 

(3) Habits—posture, exercise. 

Ill. Preparation of Health Creed as summary of the 
work covered. Other points added as study proceeds. 
IV. Emergencies. (a) Various diseases. 

(6) Accidents. 

(c) Poison. 

(d) Bites. 

(e) Sunstrokes. 

V. Community Health. (a) Need for co-operation of 
citizens. 

(6) Ventilation of public buildings. 

(c) Pure water. 

(d) Pure food—inspection laws. 

(e) Exercise and recreation. (See fifth and 
sixth-year work.) 

(f) Cleanliness and its importance—rubbish 
and garbage in yards, streets, and roads. Spit- 
ting on streets and in public places. Fly cam- 
paigns and importance. 

(g) Diseases and epidemics — Vaccination: 
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quarantine and warning signs; fumigation; 
duties of citizens; duties of Board of Health; 
health inspection of schools by nurse, physicians, 
clinics, etc. 

(z) Tuberculosis: causes, prevention, care of 
patients, cure—sanitariums, regulations. 

(<) Inspection: examination by physicians; 
registration of births and deaths; inspection of 
food (milk, meat, etc.), necessity for analysis 
of water; health inspection of immigrants. 

(7) How others live: factory inspection; regu- 
lation of working hours; child labor; better 
housing. 

Methods in Teaching.—It is assumed that the seventh 
and eighth years use texts in civics or citizenship and 
physiology or hygiene. Great care should be taken to 
make the pages of the book mean something to the chil- 
dren other than pages to be read, recited and forgotten. 
The materials of the texts should be grouped around 
certain chosen interests and used as reference read- 
ings. The suggestions for the fifth and sixth years 
may well be used for this work with more advanced 
problems and interests. It should be remembered that 
in the case of some individuals this will be the last op- 
portunity which the school has for molding and directing 
citizenship. 

Plan to interest pupils in outside reading of articles, 
stories, and current happenings. Lead them to discover 
needs and means for improvement. Dramatize such 
subjects as school elections, primary elections, casting 
of the ballot, trial by jury, and other possible topics 
taken from duties of officers and rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizens. Sometimes it is profitable and best to 
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study by means of the open-book plan.* Good thought 
questions given as part of the assignment are always 
good. 


HELPS AVAILABLE 


Dansdill. Health Training in Schools. National Tuberculosis 
Assn., New York. 

O’Shea & Kellogg. Health and Cleanliness. Macmillan, New 
York. 

O’Shea & Kellogg. Making the Most of Life. Macmillan, New 
York. 

Emerson & Betts. Physiology and Hygiene, Book Two. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Finch. Everyday Civics. American Book Co., Chicago. 

Winslow. Healthy Living, Book Two. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Chicago. 

Jewett. The Body and Its Defenses. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

Hutchinson. Building Strong Bodies. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Chicago. 

Howe. New Era Civics. Iroquois Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Levis. Citizenship. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

Turkington. Community Civics. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

Davis-McClure. Our Government. Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 


BULLETINS OBTAINED FROM SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1915—No. 13, The Schoolhouse as the Polling Place, E. J. Ward. 
5 cents. 

1915s—No. 17, Civic Education in Elementary Schools, as illus- 
trated in Indianapolis, A.W. Dunn. 5 cents. 

19g1s—No. 23, The Teaching of Community Civics. 10 cents. 

1917—No. 54, Training in Courtesy, Margaret S. McNaught. 
ro cents. 

1918—No. 11, A Community Centre—What It Is and How to 
Organize It, Henry E. Jackson. 1o cents. 

1918—No. 32, Teaching American Ideals Through Literature. 
Henry Neumann. 5 cents. 


* See chapters on History and Reading. 
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1919—No. 50, Pt. 3, The Public School System of Memphis, 
Tenn. Civic Education. 10 cents. 
1919—No. 76, Community Americanization, Fred C. Butler. 
20 cents. 
1919—No. 77, State Americanization, Fred C. Butler. 5 cents. 
1919—No. 80, Teaching English to the Foreign-Born, Henry H. 
Goldberger. 10 cents. 
1920—No. 18, Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary Grades, 
Hannah M. Harris. 15 cents. 
1923— No. 30, An Americanization Program, E. J. Irwin. (Free.) 
No. 10, Education for Citizenship. (List of references.) 
5 cents. 
No. 24, Reading Course—Citizenship and Government. 
(Free.) 
No. 2, Education in Patriotism. 5 cents. 
No. 8, Civic Training Through Service, A. W. Dunn. 5 
cents. 
1919— Lessons in Community and National Life. (Com- 
munity leaflets.) Series A. B. C. Very good. 
15 cents each. 


192I— Teaching of Civics as an Agency for Community 
Interest and Citizenship, John James Tigert. 
5 cents. 

1921— The Constitution of the United States of America. 
5 cents. 


Thrift in the Schools, U. S. Treasury Department. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD 


Upper Grades (V and VI)* 

Social Groups.—Our society is so complex that it is 
hard for a child to grasp the idea of his relationship to 
the various social groups. Since he has never known 
conditions to be different, he takes for granted all that 
is given him, and all that is done for him by others. 
These matters may be made more simple for him, how- 


* Note that the fourth year may be included with the primary group. 
A strong fourth year may be grouped with the fifth and sixth grades. 
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ever, if the study is based upon the experiences of some 

familiar characters, from his story-world. The follow- 

ing exercises based upon the experiences of Robinson 

Crusoe have been used with success. The story was first 

read from Boys and Girls’ edition of Robinson Crusoe.* 
I. Home and Family. 


(a) “What kind of a home did Robinson Crusoe have as a 
boy?” Class discussion answers the question and provides 
proofs from the story. The idea is developed that a home is not 
a house; that parents, brothers and sisters mean much to us. 

(b) ‘What was there in that home which prevented it from 
being an ideal one?” (Robinson was idle, ungrateful, and dis- 
obedient.) 

(c) ‘How do you feel in the home when some one has to be 
punished ?”” 

(d) “‘Why is a home given to us?””? The teacher may mention 
that Greece, as a state, cared for her children rather than pro- 
viding for them as we do by means of homes. The results were 
not good. There were no home ties and no home responsibilities. 
This turned out a very poor kind of citizen. 

What do you think of God’s law: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother”? 


Discuss meaning of honor. 


(1) If you talk scornfully about a person, do you honor him? 

(2) If you say: “I know more about that than my parents,” 
do you honor them? 

(3) If you disobey your parents, do you honor them? 

(e) Lincoln said: “All that I am to-day I owe to my angel 
mother.” How could this be? 


II. Dependence on Others. 


After Robinson Crusoe was wrecked on his lonely island, was 
he dependent in any way on others? (Pupils will probably say 
ce No. zo) 


* McMurry & Husted. Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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(1) What did he do the first night that he reached the island? 
(Slept in a tree.) Then upon what did he depend for protec- 
tion? (Nature, God’s gift.) 

(2) What did he need the next morning? (Food.) Upon 
whom did he depend for food? 

(3) When he found that he was on an island, what did he 
fear? (What would become of him.) What help did he discover 
to be near? Upon whom did he depend for the ship and its 
stores without which he would have perished? 

(a) What stores did he find? 

(6) Who had made the food, clothes, etc. ? 

(c) Who had prepared the food, clothes, etc. ? 

(d) Who had made the ship? 

(4) What sound gladdened his lonely ears as he neared the 
ship? (The dog was welcome as company.) 

Summary.—Then was Robinson in any way dependent upon 
others while on his island? How? How are we just as dependent, 
if not more so? 


III. Meaning of Society. 


(a) What were the things for which Robinson Crusoe longed 
while on his lonely island? 

(1) Companions. 

(2) Food. 

(3) Books, papers. 

(4) Care. (While sick.) 

(5) Help in many other ways. 

(b) Why could he have these things at home and not here? 
(There are more people at home to provide pleasure, food, li- 
brary, medical care, protection, travel, and school.) 

(c) How were these furnished at home? Class is led to de- 
cide that people work together for common needs which one 
individual can not well supply from what is called “‘Society.” 

(1) In what other way have you heard the word “society” 
used ? 

(2) The real meaning includes all people who have a desire 
to help others and to be helped. 

(d) Of whom did we study in our history of the “Last Fight 
in the Colosseum” who did not live in society? (Hermit.) 
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(1) Who supplied his needs? 

(2) Was that fair? Why? 

Summary.—Then what word shall we use when we speak of 
many people working together for the good of all?” 


IV. Responsibility of Individual to Society.—Con- 
flicting interests of individual and society suggested. 


(a) To whom was Robinson responsible? Why? 

(6) To whom is each of us responsible? Why? 

(x) Parents: (a) Love and care. 

(2) Brothers and sisters: (2) Common needs and interest. 

(b) Divide work. (Division of labor suggested.) 

(3) Neighbors and other citizens: Things we could not have 
were it not for them. 

(c) What is society? (Review.) What things can we do for 
society? (First care for ourselves and improve so that we may be 
of greater service.) 

(d) While on his lonely island, Robinson became in turn a 
house-builder, farmer, stock-raiser, doctor, basket-maker, tailor, 
and teacher. Why did he not become a merchant, banker, sol- 
dier, or policeman? 

(e) Why are these necessary for us and not for him? 

(1) Many people. 

(2) Some not ideal citizens. Rights of many over few. 

(f) Does any one have the right to come to your dairy and 
tell you how clean you must keep milk and surroundings? Why? 
(Good for greatest number in America.) 

(g) Does any one have a right to come to your schoolhouse 
and say how it shall be ventilated? Why? 

(k) Does any one have a right to come to you and tell you to 
keep your back yard clean, or to keep a pig-pen out of town? 
Why? 

(i) Does any one have a right to force you to put in a sewer 
or drain to carry all waste material out of the city from your 
yard? Why? 

(j) How are we responsible to others more than Robinson 
Crusoe was? 

(k) Why is it possible to have society ? 
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(1) What do you think of God’s law: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself”? 

(m) What is civilization? What makes civilization possible ? 
(Our being willing to help by taking up our part in society.) 


V. Training of Citizens by Society. 


(a) What kind of a boy was Robinson Crusoe? 

(b) What kind of a man did he make? 

(c) What changed him from a lazy, ungrateful boy to an in- 
dustrious, patient, loving man? 

(d) How do you suppose Robinson felt when he looked at the 
difference between the boy he used to be and the man he be- 
came? Why? 

(e) Is it possible for society to train all of our boys and girls 
in such a manner? Why not? 

(f) How does society train its boys and girls for good citizens? 
(In school, home, church.) Name other ways. (Clubs, scouts, 
influence of good people, etc.) 

(g) What do you do here that helps to train you as Robinson 
was trained? 

(1) Daily tasks completed well: new ways thought out by 
one’s self. 

(2) Obedience: Why need we obey? Is it often hard? 

(3) Kindncss. (Sometimes hard. Why do it?) 

(4) Helpfulness. 

(5) Learning to understand others. Why? 

(hk) What is the difference between the trained and the un- 
trained citizen? 

(i) What do you owe to school? 

(j) What do you owe to society? 

Conclusion.—(1) Has school or society any right to tell you 
what you should do or how you should act? Why? 

(2) Do you have to obey a rule that you do not like, or that 
you do not think is necessary? Why? (Principles of obligation.) 


VI. Why We Should Appreciate Our Fellowmen.— 
(Society.) 


(a) After finding the footprint, what difference did it make to 
Robinson? Why? 
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(1) Proof: Afraid to fire gun. Stayed in hut. 

(2) Fear for: Own life and freedom, property. 

(b) How were conditions changed when Friday came? 

(x) Stronger (numbers). 

(2) Courage (companions). 

(c) How could two do more? 

(1) Make plans. 

(2) Form rules (beginning of laws). 

(d) How did plans help? 

(e) How did rules help? 

(f) How do rules and plans help us? (Society is organized 
to serve us.) Where did we get our rules? What do we call 
them ? 

(g) Then how was life on the island changed by the coming 
of Friday ? 

(4) Why should we appreciate those near us? all people? 


VII. Further Understanding of Source of Laws. 


(A) What rules do you suppose had to be made on Robinson 
Crusoe’s island after the other man came? 

(1) Rules regarding life: 

(a) Not to bother each other even though something had 
happened between them. 

(b) Not to fire a gun or expose the other in case of danger. 

(2) Rules regarding liberty: If all were cautious, men could 
go and come at will. 

(3) Rules regarding property: Each had his own belongings 
which no one was to bother. 

(4) Rules regarding happiness: All had equal rights to enjoy 
life. 

(B) How do you suppose these rules or laws were made? (By 
common consent of the men.) 

(C) Where does our long list of laws come from? 

(D) Why were so many made? (Each time that a need arose 
a law was made to cover the case in the future.) 

(E) Were these people on the island free if they had to obey 
laws? Why? 

(F) How long are we free? 

(G) Who is our “government”? 


> 
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(H) Then, who makes our laws? 

(1) Why should they be obeyed? 

(J) As long as we are good members of society, what four 
things does our government promise us? 

(x) Life. 

(2) Liberty. 

(3) Protection 0° property. 

(4) Right to happiness. 

(K) Are “laws” and officers our friends or our enemies? Why ? 


VIII. Division of Labor in Society. 


(a) When Robinson Crusoe wanted to make an article such 
as a basket, a plank, or a suit, he knew how it should look when 
finished because he had seen it. What are some of the things 
which we have that the cavemen or tree-dwellers did not have? 
How did we get these things? (Through men’s ideas, inven- 
tions, and discoveries.) 

(b) At first each man provided for the needs of his own fam- 
ily. Why do you suppose people ceased to do so? (One who 
could best make a certain article began to furnish others with 
it, and to trade the results of his labor for his needs. Examples: 
an Indian made better arrow-heads. Some squaw made better 
blankets.) 

(c) What needs of others does your family supply? (Corn, 
wheat, etc.) 

(d) In factories to-day an individual may spend her whole day 
sewing on buttons, while others make pockets for the garments. 
Why should this be? 

(e) Compare the things accomplished by society to-day with 
those of the cavemen. 

(f) What is society’s plan for you and me? (To do one thing 
well in order to benefit the individual and humanity.) 

(g) What have you thought of that you might choose to do? 


IX. Appreciation of Our Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions. 


(a) How do we get comforts which the cavemen did not have? 
(b) If we were going to express our gratitude, to whom should 
we go? 
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(c) What would you think of the person who was not grate- 
ful? Of the person who went farther, who was careless? Of the 
one who deliberately marred things furnished for his good, and 
who spoiled the looks of things, thus making others uncom- 
fortable? Why? 

(d) Has society any right to speak? Why? 

(e) How does society manage such members? (Officers, courts, 
prisons.) 

(f) If we were having a trial of such a citizen, what would you 
think should be his punishment if you were the judge? 

(g) Why does the judge have a right to sentence? 

Norr.—In case of discipline, application may be made privately to 
offending individuals in order to point out to them what their sentence 
of themselves has been. 


X. Whatls My Right and What Is My Duty? “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?”’ 


Review.—What have I a right to expect from society? Why? 
(Life, freedom, etc.) 

(a) Have I any reason for caring what my fellow classmate 
does ? 

(1) In school: grades, actions. 

(2) Out of school: industry, influence. 

(b) If two boys who sit in the same schoolroom to-day are 
both citizens of the same community or state in ten years, what 
difference does it make to one what the other did while in school? 

(1) Untrained, irresponsible, or efficient. 

(2) Serves or hinders society. 

(c) Why is society interested in us? 

(d) What is the measure of a good citizen? 

(1) Able to help himself effectively. 

(2) Able to help society. 

(e) ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”? Examples: 

(z) Cain and Abel. 

(2) James and Paul. 


XI. Exercises to follow: 


Civic beauty; church; care of unfortunates; choice of life 
work (enjoyment and hard work of various occupations, fear 
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of hard work, “snaps,” satisfaction in service, aims in education 
and significance of youth (hope, growth, need of study while 
young—e. g., Lincoln’s father wanted to study but felt too old); 
history of community (may be correlated with language). 


Thrift Training —‘‘We have long been educated to 
earn money; now the time has come when we must be 
educated to spend that money.” 3., 


“Some one is saving the money that you spend foolishly.” 
“The holes in a sieve are small but water runs out very fast.” 


I. Account of the Founding of the Five-and-Ten-Cent 
Store. * 


“Some one’s saving the money that you spend foolishly.” 

“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves,” says an old adage. The career of the founder of 
the Woolworth five-and-ten-cent stores is an excellent illus- 
tration of the truth of this old saying. Mr. Woolworth, starting 
in a modest way as a small merchant in a country town, accu- 
mulated millions of dollars by taking care of the pennies in his 
chain of stores selling no articles for more than ten cents. 

The magnificent Woolworth building in New York City, the 
best-known skyscraper in the world, was built by saving a penny 
at a time. The great business which made it possible for Mr. 
Woolworth to erect this striking monument to the success of the 
idea of the five-and-ten-cent stores, and to extend his chain of 
stores throughout the country, was based on wise spending. 
Mr. Woolworth gave much thought and attention to the way 
he spent his money for goods. Wise spending was for him the 
mother of success. Wise spending made possible a small saving 
on articles sold at the low price of five and ten cents. 

The second element in the success of Mr. Woolworth’s busi- 
ness was a great number of sales in a given time. After he con- 
ceived the idea of ‘‘ Nothing in this store more than ten cents,” 
trade came in a constant stream; cobwebs no longer formed in 
his store; his goods moved constantly. He was thrifty in the 
use of time. 


* From Little Lessons in Thrift, by Macy Campbell. 
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Follow-Up Work: 

(a) List ways in which people spend money foolishly. 
How can we know how much money we are spending? 
When is it best to think how to spend money? If people 
plan carefully, will they spend foolishly? Why? 

Let us plan to spend our money carefully. 

Make a list of chief uses of money and add to these 
as pupils observe: 


Food; clothing; house: repairs, remodelling, new furnishings, 
rent, taxes, and insurance. 

Running expenses: fuel, lighting, supplies, new linens, new 
utensils, new tools, and implements, repairs for implements, 
tools, furniture, and buildings. 

Personal: medical care, insurance—life insurance, disability 
insurance (illness and accident). Recreation, as books and maga- 
zines; music, concerts, movies or theatre, and pictures. Re- 
ligious: contribution to church and other organizations. Edu- 
cational savings: figure what per cent of income should be ap- 
portioned to each item. In the city 30 per cent needs to be 
spent for food. Will people in the country spend that per cent 
for food? Why? — 


(b) Budgets.—Planning carefully how much or what 
per cent of income shall be set aside for various uses is 
called ‘‘budgeting.”’ Such a system is the “‘budget sys- 
tem.”” How can this be applied to use of government 
funds? Make a list of expenses that might be budgeted 
by national, state, and county government. Send to 
your State Agricultural College and to the Department 
of the Interior for information about bulletins on bud- 
get systems. The children should send for such bulletins, 
since this motivates letter-writing. 


(1) How to spend a dollar. If one divides every dollar of the 
family income of $20 to $30 a week into dimes, these dimes may 
be used for the various needs of the family as follows: 
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OF EACH 


DOLLAR SPENT OF $20 A WEEK 


(a) For food 5 dimes $10 more or less 


(b) For house (rent or expense)... 2 dimes 4 or less 
(c) For housekeeping 1 dime 2 or less 
(d) For clothing 1 dime 2 or more 
(e) For personal expense and say- 

i ’ r dime 2 or more 


(2) What foods to buy. A simple rule can be given for divid- 
ing money spent for food among the different kinds of food. If 
we think of every dollar spent for food, where the income is 
$20 or $30 a week, as divided into dimes, the following division 
will aid economy and health: 


(a) Grain foods, breads, cereal, meal, 
spaghetti, rice, etc 

(6) Meat, fish, and eggs 

(c) Milk 


(d) Fruits and vegetables 
(e) Miscellaneous (fats, butter, oil, lard, 
sugar, beverages) 


This, too, may be put in a shorthand form for memorizing: 
*91%—2-2-2-114”” dimes in every food dollar for, grain foods, 
meats, milk, fruits, and vegetables combined respectively and 
for all other foods combined. 

(3) How a family can save. How can the family save for the 
nation? By writing down daily just what its ‘money is spent 
for, and at the end of the week finding the weekly total spent 
for food, house, housekeeping, clothing, and personal expense, 
and the weekly total spent for each kind of food. Then check up 
the family expenses with the family budget, ‘‘5—2-1-1-1”’; and 
the food expenses with the food budget, ‘‘2'%4—-2-2-2-1%.” 
When it is necessary to spend a large sum it should be averaged 
in with other weeks to get the average amount spent per week. 

What amount of money has each of you spent unnecessarily 
in the last month? (Make list of amounts and find the sum.) 
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Is this sum the real amount that you spent? Let us see. How 
does the money of rich men increase? Will money work for 
everybody? How could we get this money, which was spent un- 
necessarily, to work for us? How much does this money earn 
each year? (4%.) This is not exactly what it earns. It earns 
2% every six months. Let us find out what one dollar will earn 
by the time the youngest member of this class is twenty-one 
years old. (Class solves problem by usual method, compounding 
it semiannually.) Now this is too long a way to find out what 
a dollar will earn. Open your arithmetic to the compound inter- 
est table. How many times must we add on 2% interest? Then 
4% semiannually for nine years is the same as how many per 
cent annually for eighteen years? (2%.) Therefore in nine years 
your one dollar is worth how many dollars? Spending one dollar 
to-day is the same as spending how much nine years later? 
What amount has our class spent foolishly in the last month? 
If this money had been allowed to work for us what would it 
have earned in nine years? What do we actually spend when 
we spend a dollar? 


Il. Franklin’s Stove :* 


Study of homes: primitive, colonial, and present-day. Study 
of methods of heating homes. Why was the fireplace not entirely 
satisfactory as a means of heating? (Only one side of room 
warm.) Tell story of how Franklin planned a better way. He 
felt that people should get more heat for the amount of wood 
they burned. He began working to find a way of getting more 
heat out into the room. He finally made a stove with top and 
bottom, the two long sides and back of iron. (Teacher illustrates 
by using a chalk-box with one end out.) This stove was put out 
in the middle of the room and a pipe was connected with it to 
take the smoke out through the chimney. The wood was put 
inside this open stove and burned. (The children count surfaces 
from which heat came: top 1, back 2, two sides 4, pipe 5.) 
Compare this with the heat thrown from one side of the fire- 
place. (Show picture.) Franklin said he secured four times as 
much heat from the same amount of wood, and now kept his 


* Little Lessons in Thrift. Educational Committee, War Savings 
Directors. 
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room warm. If it had taken four cords of wood to heat his 
room through the winter with a fireplace, how much should 
keep it warm with the Franklin stove? How much wood is 
saved? Does this explain one reason why Franklin’s picture 
was on the war-savings stamps? What did Franklin save by 
this invention besides wood? (Labor, time, and money.) When 
people invent something they usually get it patented. What 
does that mean? (Pupils explain.) Do you suppose Franklin 
patented his stove? No, he said: ‘We enjoy great advantages 
from the inventions of others. We should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to serve others by any invention of ours.” He let other 
people make stoves like his without paying him any money. 


Follow-Up Work.—(A) Enterprise or Initiative: 

(1) There were many centuries during which 
people used fireplaces. The old castles and 
homes of the common people were always cold 
because fireplaces did not heat all parts of the 
room. The houses of the American colonists 
were cold for the same reason. 

(2) People were not satisfied but they were 
not able to do much about it. There were por- 
celain stoves made of porcelain tiles that were 
very beautiful for decoration, but were expen- 
sive, hard to make, and few could have them. 

- (3) Franklin’s stove was an evidence of abil- 
ity to do things in a new way. 

(4) List other evidences of enterprise and 
initiative: 

(a) Franklin’s resolution that lightning was 
electricity. 

(6) Find others. 

(B) Unselfishness in public service: (1) In local offices. 

(a) Types of men suited to fill offices. 

(1) Honest—enterprising. 
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(2) Who have initiative. 

(6) Duties of various offices in county or town- 
ship. (Text in civics.) 

(c) Duty of all citizens to vote: 

(x) Vote is means of expressing interest in 
community. 

(2) Vote is a privilege that involves respon- 
sibility. 

(3) Vote is the means the good citizen has 
of preventing the wrong kind of person from 
acquiring office. 

(2) In state and national offices. (Text in Civics.) 

(3) In army or navy. (Study of work at West Point 
and Annapolis.) 

(C) Patent Laws of U. S. correlated with this story. 

(1) Secure copy of patent laws from your congressman. 

(2) Have some child write for copy of law. 

(a) To motivate letter-writing, have class 
write and choose best letter by class vote. 

(6) In public-speaking club have debate. 
Question: Resolved that the inventor should 
have exclusive right to sell articles invented. ~ 

IW. What a Great Baseball-Pitcher Did. 


One of the great pitchers who has had the longest career in 
the big leagues is Christy Mathewson. He controls even his 
work on the diamond by the principle of thrift. He started 
pitching with the principle: ‘‘T’ll waste no strength in any game, 
no matter how close it is.” 

So he pitches fewer balls in the course of nine inning than 
any other hurler. Nobody draws a base on balls with him on 
the mound, and most of the time he is throwing strikes. He 
wastes no motions and no effort, and so his arm has outclassed 
all others. 

But thrift has governed Mathewson off the diamond as well. 
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He takes his pleasure sanely, spends only what he can afford, 
and banks the rest. You'll find some ballplayers like him in 
this way, and when you do you discover that they are the best 
and the oldest. Honus Wagner, Tyrus Cobb, Edward Collins, 
Walter Johnson, and John Evers are just a few of them. They 
have been climbing into and staying in the front ranks of ball- 
players while the men whose heads were turned by big salaries 
spent money, time, and youth foolishly. They soon had no 
money, and the only jobs open to them were those in the 
‘“bushes.” 


IV. Use of Books. 


(a) How to open a new book. (x) Lay book flat on desk with 
back cover next to desk. 

(2) Lift all of book but back cover from desk. 

(3) Crease carefully where back cover joins book. 

(4) Close book and turn over so that front cover lies flat on 
desk. 

(5) Lift all of book except front cover up to right angles with 
desk. 

(6) Crease where front cover joins book. 

(7) Now lay book on desk with front and back covers both 
flat on desk. Turn over five or six pages from front and crease 
carefully near binding. Turn over five or six pages from back 
and crease carefully near binding. Repeat until entire book has 
been opened. 

Time spent in getting children acquainted with books is time 
saved. To know a book in every part is to love a book. In con- 
nection with reading history, or some other subject, teach class 
how to use index, table of contents, preface, notes, etc. (See 
“How to Study Lessons” under Reading.) 

(b) Keeping books in good condition. (1) Use only when hands 
are clean. 

(2) Pride in having clean book to hand to a visitor, or ‘show 
mama when book goes home.” 

(3) Use of mending tissue for little tears prevents big ones. 
Most school-supply houses sell envelopes of transparent mending 
tissue. It is reasonable in cost. One envelope will last the greater 
part of year if cut with care. 
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(4) Turn pages carefully. Do not use wet fingers since moist 
fingers leave dirty spots. Turn the leaf from the top with the 
right hand. 

(5) Put books away carefully. Neatly kept desks keep books 
in good condition. Accidents sometimes happen to books left 
carelessly around the house. 


V. Other Articles Whose Use and Care Can Be Taught. 

(a) Use care with the pen when putting the point in 
the holder and when wiping and putting away. 

(b) Prevent waste when using ink by always closing 
the ink-well and by care in not spilling it. 

(c) Save paper by not using too large a sheet, by using 
all of the sheet, using both sides, and by care when tear- 
ing from tablet. 

(d) Be careful of crayon by keeping on chalk-rail only 
enough for the need of the day, by keeping it off the 
floor, and by breaking large sticks in two for small 
children. 

VI. Spending. 


“MOTHER, HOW MUCH IS A DOLLAR?” * 


“Mother, how much is a dollar?” asked Tim one day. ‘‘Why 
Tim,” said his mother, “that is a strange question for a boy 
eight years old to ask.” “‘A dollar,” continued his mother, ‘‘is 
the amount I paid for little Catherine’s roller-skates. I paid a 
dollar for your mittens last winter. I paid a dollar this morning 
for tickets to get seven quart bottles of milk. Daddy paid a 
dollar for the box of candy he gave mother for her birthday.” 
“Well,” said Tim, ‘a dollar is a pair of roller skates, a pair of 
mittens, seven bottles of milk, or a dandy box of candy. I like 
the last dollar best!” 

“T would like to earn a dollar,” said Tim. ‘‘ Very well,” said 
his mother, “I will pay you ten cents an hour for such work as 


* From Little Lessons in Thrift, by Macy Campbell. 
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there is to do about the place. You may begin to-day by raking 
the lawn.” Tim took the rake and after looking at the clock 
went to work. After a while a red spot began to show on one 
hand and his arms began to ache. Raking the yard didn’t seem 
so much fun as at first. The grass seemed so full of dead leaves 
and tangled snarls. The lawn seemed to grow larger and larger. 
But Tim hung on and finished the job. The red spot had turned 
to a blister, and there were strange little pains in his back. 
The clock said he had worked three hours, but it seemed ever 
so much longer than that to Tim. His mother gave him three 
bright new dimes, and Tim said: “A dime isn’t just what I 
thought it was, mother.” His mother only smiled. 

When the grass began to grow fast, Tim pushed out the lawn- 
mower. What fun it was to see the whirling knives clip off the 
fresh green grass. Up and down the lawn he went. How hot 
it grew. How big the lawn seemed. How heavy the old mower 
became. How slowly the clock did run when Tim mowed the 
lawn. By and by Tim had added twenty cents more toward his 
dollar. : 

One day Mr. Foote said to him. “Would you like to pick 
strawberries for me?” ‘“‘Oh yes!” said Tim, thinking of the 
pretty red berries that taste so good with sugar and cream. “I 
will pay you three cents a box, and you may begin to-morrow,” 
said the gardener. What fun it was to fill the first box with the 
big, red berries. That is three cents more, thought Tim. The 
sun was getting hot. His cramped little back began to ache, 
as he searched among the leaves for the berries. As the day 
wore on the boxes seemed to hold so many more berries than at 
first. Tim crawled on his knees to rest his back; then he stood 
on his feet and bent over to his work. The sun burned hotter 
and hotter overhead. The perspiration rolled down Tim’s face, 
but he kept manfully on. That night Tim said: ‘Mother, I 
picked sixteen boxes of berries to-day, and Mr. Foote gave me a 
half dollar. Now I have earned a whole dollar, mother. And, 
mother, I know what a dollar is—a dollar is blisters on your 
hands, an aching back, and a hot sun that for hours and hours 
makes perspiration run down your face!” 

Tim’s father, who sat near by, said: ‘Son, you have worked 
for your dollar, would you like to have your dollar work for 
you?” “Oh yes, Daddy!” “Well,” said his father, ‘I pay the 
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people who put their money to work in my business 5 per 
cent.”’ ‘‘What is ‘5 per cent,’ daddy?” “Five per cent, my son, 
is what a dollar earns when it works for you a whole year. 
Bring me your dollar and at the end of the year I will give you 
5 per cent which your dollar has earned, and then you will un- 
derstand better what 5 per cent is.”” Tim gave his father the 
dollar. ‘“‘Will my dollar work for me nights as well as days, 
daddy?” “Yes, son.” ‘Will it work Sundays, too?” ‘Yes, 
son, your dollar will work days and nights and Sundays, and at 
the end of the year will have earned 5 per cent for you.” | 

A year passed. Tim was nine years old now. He often thought 
how the dollar which had cost him blisters, backache, and per- 
spiration was working day and night and Sundays earning 5 
per cent for him. One day his father said: ‘Tim, your dollar 
has worked a year for you to-day, and I have brought you the 
5 per cent which it has earned.” ‘‘Oh goody!” said Tim. “TI 
want to see what 5 per cent looks like.” His father handed the 
little boy a five-cent piece. “That is only a nickel, daddy!” 
said Tim, with a disappointed look on his face. ‘‘ Yes, son, five 
cents is 5 per cent of your dollar.” “Daddy,” said Tim slowly 
after a little pause, ‘‘when I spend a nickel, do I spend all that 
my dollar, for which I worked so hard, can earn working days 
and nights and Sundays for a whole year?” “Yes, son.”’ “‘ Well, 
daddy, after this I will think what a nickel is, before I spend it. 
A nickel is what a dollar earns in a whole year.” 


Follow-Up Work.—Discuss story and relate to personal 
experience of children. All have had aching arms or 
backs from unaccustomed work. Develop idea of inter- 
est in arithmetic class. Teach use of bank by drama- 
tization. 

(1) Characters: Bank teller or cashier; depositors. 

(2) Action: Have some deposit money in checking 
account; have some deposit money in savings account. 
Figure interest on savings account. (Distinguish be- 
tween savings account as interest-bearing and checking 
account as non-interest bearing.) 
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VII. My Financial Career: 


Note To TEAcHER.—This humorous account by Stephen Leacock, 
telling of the embarrassment felt by an individual not familiar with the 
ordinary procedure followed in a bank, is given at this time to call at- 
tention to the fact that it is worth while for children to learn the funda- 
mental points of banking. Ask your banker to explain these things to 
you. Invite him to give a talk before your school; dramatize the bank- 
ing process and establish a school bank, if possible. 


When I go into a bank I get rattled. The clerks rattle me; the 
wickets rattle me; the sight of the money rattles me; everything . 
rattles me. The moment I cross the threshold of a bank I am 
a hesitating jay. If I attempt to transact business there, I be- 
come an irresponsible idiot. 

I knew this beforehand, but my salary had been raised to 
fifty dollars a month, and I felt that the bank was the only 
place for it. So I shambled in and looked timidly around at the 
clerks. I had an idea that a person about to open an account 
must need consult the manager. 

I went up to the wicket marked “‘Accountant.”” The accoun- 
tant was a tall, cool devil. The very sight of him rattled me. 
My voice was sepulchral. “Can I see the manager?” I said, and 
added solemnly, ‘‘alone.”” I don’t know why I said ‘‘alone.” 
“Certainly,”’ said the accountant, and fetched him. 

The manager was a grave, calm man. I held my fifty-six 
dollars clutched in a crumpled ball in my pocket. ‘‘Are you the 
manager?” I said. Goodness knows I didn’t doubt it. “Yes,” 
he added. “Can I see you?” I asked, ‘‘alone?”’ I didn’t want to 
say ‘“‘alone” again, but without it the thing seemed self-evi- 
dent. 

The manager looked at me in some alarm. He felt that I had 
an awful secret to reveal. 

“Come in here,” he said, and led the way into a private room. 
He turned the key. ‘‘We are safe from interruption here,” he 
said; ‘‘sit down.” We both sat down and looked at one another. 
I found no voice to speak. 

“You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I presume,” he said. He 
had gathered from my mysterious manner, that I was a detec- 
tive. I knew what he was thinking and it made me worse. “No, 
not from Pinkerton’s,’”’ I said, seemingly to imply that I came 
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from a rival agency. “To tell the truth,” I went on, as if I 
had been prompted to lie about it, “I am not a detective at all. 
I have come to open an account. I intend to keep all my money 
in this bank.” 

The manager looked relieved, but still serious; he concluded 
now that I was the son of Baron Rothschild or a young Gould. 
“A large account, I suppose,” he said. ‘‘Fairly large,”’ I whis- 
pered. “I propose to deposit fifty-six dollars now, and fifty 
dollars a month regularly.”” The manager got up and opened 
the door. He called the accountant. “Mr. Montgomery,” he 
said, unkindly loud, “this gentleman is opening an account; he 
will deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.” 

I rose. A big iron door stood open at the side of the room. 
“‘Good morning,” I said, and stepped into the safe. ‘Come out,” 
said the manager coldly, and showed me the other way. 

I went up to the accountant’s wicket and poked the money 
at him with a quick, convulsive movement, as if I were doing 
a conjuring trick. My face was ghastly pale. 

“Here,” I said, “‘deposit it.”” The tone of the words seemed 
to mean, “Let us do this painful thing while the fit is on us.” 
He took the money and gave it to another clerk. He made me 
write the sum on a slip and sign my name in a book. I no longer 
knew what I was doing. The bank swam before my eyes. 

“Is it deposited?” I asked in a hollow, vibrating voice. “It 
is,” said the accountant. ‘‘Then I want to draw a check.” 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it for present use. 
Some one gave me a check-book through a wicket, and some 
one else began telling me how to write it out. The people in 
the bank had the impression that I was an invalid millionaire. 
I wrote something on the check and thrust it in at the clerk. 
He looked at it. ; 

“What! Are you drawing it all out again?” he asked in 
surprise. Then I realized that I had written fifty-six instead of 
six. I was too far gone to reason now. I had a feeling that it 
was impossible to explain the thing. All the clerks had stopped 
writing to look at me. 

Reckless with misery, I made the plunge. “Yes, the whole 
thing.” “You withdraw your money from the bank?” “Every 
cent of it.” “Are you not going to deposit any more?” said the 
clerk, astonished. ‘‘Never!” 
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An idiotic hope struck me that they might think something 
had insulted me while I was writing the check, and I had changed 
my mind. I made a wretched attempt to look like a man with a 
fearfully quick temper. 

As the clerk prepared to pay the money he asked: “‘ How will 
you have it?” “What?” ‘How will you have it?” “Oh!” I 
caught his meaning, and answered without even trying to think, 
“In fifties.” He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. ‘And the six?’ he 
asked dryly. “In sixes,” I said. He gave it to me, and I rushed 
out. 

As the big doors swung behind me I caught the echo of a 
roar of laughter that went up to the ceiling of the bank. Since 
then I bank no more. I keep my money in a case in my trou- 
sers pocket, and my savings in silver dollars in a sock. 


VIII. Putting One Dollar to Work :* 


“T want to make a little deposit in this bank, as I see by the 
sign on the door that you pay 4 per cent on savings deposits,” 
said a shabbily dressed man to the clerk in a savings bank. 
“Very well,’”’ said the clerk. “‘How much do you wish to de- 
posit?” ‘One dollar is all I have,” said the shabby one. ‘One 
dollar is a little deposit, and 4 per cent is a little rate of interest, 
but I want to deposit this money with you for five hundred 
years.” The clerk looked startled, and the shabby one con- 
tinued: ‘‘I know I will not be here to draw out the money at 
that time, but perhaps my descendants may be. Let us see 
what one dollar at your regular rate of interest on savings de- 
posits, 4 per cent compounded semi-annually, will grow to be in 
five hundred years.’”’ So the clerk took his interest tables and 
they made computations. What do you suppose a little savings 
deposit of one dollar, at the little rate of interest of 4 per cent 
compounded semi-annually, would grow to be in five hundred 
years? Five hundred dollars? One thousand? Ten thousand ? 
One hundred thousand? One million? The clerk and his shabby 
depositor were hardly prepared for the result—the amount at the 
end of five hundred years would be $611,557,439.95. 


*From Little Lessons in Thrift, by Macy Campbell. 
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IX. Lincoln’s Advice to His Brother: 


Springfield, January 2, 1851.—Dear Brother: Your request 
for eighty dollars I do not think best to comply with now. At 
various times when I have helped you a little, you have said: 
“‘We can get along very well now,” but in a short time I find you 
in the same difficulty again. Now this can only happen through 
some defect in you. What that defect is I think I know. You 
are not lazy, and still you are an idler. I doubt whether since 
I saw you you have done a good, whole day’s work in any one 
day. You do not very much dislike to work, and still you do 
not work much, merely because it does not seem to you that 
you get enough for it. This habit of uselessly wasting time is the 
whole difficulty. It is vastly important to you, and still more 
to your children, that you break the habit. 

You are now in need of some money, and what I propose is 
that you shall go to work, “tooth and nail,” for somebody who 
will give you money for it. Let father and your boys take charge 
of your things at home, prepare for a crop and make the crop, 
and you go to work for the best money wages you can get, or 
in discharge of any debt you owe, and, to secure you a fair re- 
ward for your labor. I promise you that for every dollar you 
will get for your labor between this and the ist of May, either 
in money or in your indebtedness, I will then give you one other 
dollar. By this, if you hire yourself for ten dollars a month 
from me you will get ten dollars more, making twenty dollars. 

In this I do not mean that you shall go off to St. Louis or 
the lead mines in Missouri, or the gold mines in California, but 
I mean for you to go at it for the best wages you can get close 
at home in Coles county. If you will do this, you will soon be 
out of debt, and what is better, you will have acquired a habit 
which will keep you from getting in debt again. But if I should 
now clear you out of debt, next year you would be just as deep 
in debt as ever. 

You say you would almost give your place in Heaven for 
seventy or eighty dollars. Then you value your place in Heaven 
very cheap, for I am sure you can, with the offer I make, get 
the seventy or eighty dollars for four or five months’ work. 

You say if I will lend you the money you will deed me the 
land, and, if you don’t pay the money back, you will deliver 
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possession. Nonsense! If you cannot now live with the land, 
how will you live without it? 

You have always been kind to me, and I do not mean to be 
unkind to you. On the contrary, if you but follow my advice, 
you will find it worth eighty times eighty dollars to you. 


Affectionately your brother, A. LINCOLN 


Follow-Up Work.—Point out some differences between 
Lincoln and his step-brother. Illustrate them with in- 
stances from Lincoln’s life. What bad habits in his 
brother did Lincoln wish to correct? How did he pro- 
pose to correct them? 

People frequently think opportunity lies far away. 
The country boy wants to go to town. The town boy 
thinks it will be found in the city; the city boy looks for 
it in the country. Success depends on seeing your op- 
portunity when it comes, Doyce Wright found his in a 
sand hill. 

A Sand-Hill and Opportunity :* 


Doyce Wright was eighteen years old and a senior in the 
Adel High School. He had his eye on a piece of sandy waste 
land on a hilltop near town. He saw an opportunity there. 

On the 27th of last May, Doyce graduated from high school, 
and on the next day he planted the waste hill to watermelons. 
He tended the melons with the enthusiasm of a boy who saw 
something beside a sandy hill and watermelon vines. He mar- 
keted his crop with the same enterprise. By September 27, he 
had sold $1,500 worth of melons and had an additional $300 
worth ready for market. 

Doyce saved his money and plans to invest it in a college edu- 
cation which he believes will pay him dividends for the rest of 
his life. There are still opportunities in sand-hills and other waste 
places for those with eyes to see, enterprise to develop, and thrift 
to care for them. Civilization is on the hunt for such school 
boys as Doyce Wright. 


* From Litile Lessons in Thrift, by Macy Campbell. 
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What are some of the opportunities around you? 
Are you like Lincoln’s brother and can not. see them, 
or like Doyce and use the little ones? 


X. The Story of Helen Keller: 


Helen Keller was born in Alabama in 1880. She was deprived 
of sight and hearing by illness when only nineteen months old. 
However, she had a great desire to learn. She grasped and felt 
every object which she could discover in her surroundings. She 
often gave way to spells of crying and outbursts of temper be- 
cause she could not tell what she wanted to know or could not 
hear what others knew. She was angry because she could not 
make others understand. 

When her parents took her to a specialist in Baltimore he said 
that nothing could be done for her eyes, but he told them of a 
school for the blind from which a teacher was secured for Helen. 
This new teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, gave her pupil a 
doll to feel, and spelled d—o-I-] in her hand. Since Helen did not 
know that her teacher was spelling a word, this had to be re- 
peated many times, always with the doll in her arms. She soon 
learned that Miss Sullivan did the same thing each time for 
the doll, and a different thing for each of a few other objects. 

The little girl was taught about the wonders of nature in such 
things as the trees, grasses, insects, and birds. She was taught 
to read in printed, raised letters the words that her teacher had 
spelled into her hand, but she could learn much more rapidly by 
this plan. Her geography was learned on an old wharf, and while 
building islands, lakes, dams, and river beds. Miss Sullivan 
made raised maps that she might feel mountains and trace val- 
leys. She was not so fond of arithmetic but was determined to 
master enough of it so that she might enter college. 

She still could not speak, however; she knew that others could 
and was very anxious to learn. She went to Horace Mann’s 
School for the deaf in Boston and, while there, took lessons in 
sound from Sarah Fuller. This teacher taught her to make vari- 
ous sounds and then to speak words. Helen’s first sentence was: 
“It is warm.” Later, in a school in New York, she learned lip- 
reading through the fingers. 
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After much determined effort to succeed in spite of her physi- 
cal handicaps, Helen Keller entered Radcliffe College in 1900 
and, true to her former record, graduated with honors. But she 
was not satisfied even with these accomplishments. She had 
something to tell to others, and she told it in her two books, The 
Story of My Life, and The World I Live in. Much credit is, of 
course, due to her faithful teachers, but no teacher can help a 
pupil to a great degree unless that pupil has a determination 
to succeed. 


Follow-Up Work.—(2z) Learn about books for the 
blind—pages have raised alphabet. 

(2) Discover how the blind write—paper pricked with 
stylus. Paper is held in a frame and a little brass liner 
slides up and down so that lines are kept straight across 
page. 

(3) Make raised maps from very fine bits of paper— 
soak paper in water several days. 

(4) Compare the way the blind learn with our way 
of learning. 

(5) Contrast Helen Keller’s experience with the little 
things that anger us. 

(6) How old was she when she went to college? How 
old is the average student when he enters college? 

(7) Explain how she sees and hears with her fingers 
and by the sense of smell. 

(8) Wm. T. Ellis has said: “There are three kinds of 
people in the world—the wills, the won’ts, and the can’ts. 
The first accomplish everything, the second oppose 
everything, and the third fail in everything.” To which 
class does Helen Keller belong? Which makes the de- 
sirable citizen? Why? 

(9) If possible. secure a copy of one of Helen Keller’s 
books.* 

* See Reading List. 
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XI. Additional Illustrations. 


The Whistle.*—When Franklin was a small boy, seven years 
of age, one holiday his friends filled his pockets with pennies. 
He went directly to a shop where toys were sold. On his way 
he met a boy blowing a whistle, and at once decided that he 
wanted one. Since he had no idea of the value of money, when 
he reached the toy-shop and saw the whistle he at once offered 
all his money for it. He went home much pleased with his pur- 
chase and went whistling all over the house, disturbing the other 
members of the family. His brothers and sisters learned of the 
bargain he had made, and told him he had given four times as 
much for the whistle as it was worth. They reminded him of 
the good things he might have bought with the rest of the 
money, and laughed at him so much for wasting his money that 
he burst into tears. All his pleasure in the new whistle was gone. 

Franklin always thought that this lesson was of great use to 
him throughout life. Whenever he was tempted to spend money 
for some unnecessary thing he remembered his whistle and said 
to himself: ‘‘Don’t give too much for the whistle.” If he saw a 
man who spent his time and money in the pursuit of pleasure 
and neglected his work or business, there at once came to his 
mind the words: “‘He pays too much for his whistle.” 

The Silver Hook.*—One day Franklin saw a strong young fellow 
whom he knew to be a fine blacksmith, sitting on the wharf fish- 
ing for little mud-cats and eels. Franklin said to him: “Ah, 
Tom, what a pity ’tis you don’t fish with a silver hook.’”’ The 
young man replied: “I am not able to fish with a silver hook.” 

Some days after this as Franklin passed that way again, he 
saw Tom out at the end of the wharf with his long pole bending 
idly over the water. ‘‘What, Tom,” cried he, “have you not 
got the silver hook yet?” ‘‘God bless you,” cried the black- 
smith, “I’m hardly able to fish with an iron hook.” ‘Pooh! 
Pooh!” replied Franklin, “go home to your anvil; and you'll 
make silver enough in one day to buy more and better fish than 
you would catch here in a month.” 

One of Franklin’s Methods of Saving.*—In his autobiography 
Franklin tells the following story of his experience among the 
printers in London. 


* From Litile Lessons in Thrift. Educational Committee, War Savings 
Directors. 
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“At my first admission into this printing-house I took to 
working at press, imagining that I felt the want of bodily exer- 
cise I had been used to in America, where presswork is mixed 
with composing. I drank only water; the other workmen, near 
fifty in number, were great guzzlers of beer. On occasions I 
carried up and down-stairs a large form of types in each hand, 
when others carried but one in both hands. They wondered to 
see from this and several other instances that the Water Ameri- 
can, as they called me, was stronger than themselves who drank 
strong beer. We had an alehouse boy who always attended to 
supplying the workmen. My companion at the press drank a 
pint every day before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his 
bread and cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a pint at 
dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o’clock, and another 
when he had done his day’s work. I thought it a detestable 
custom; but it was necessary, he supposed, to drink strong beer 
that he might be strong to labor. I endeavored to convince him 
that the bodily strength afforded by beer could only be in pro- 
portion to the amount of the grain or flour of the brandy dis- 
solved in the water of which it was made; that there was more 
flour in a pennyworth of bread; and therefore if he would eat 
that with a pint of water it would give him more strength than 
a quart of beer. He drank on, however, and had four or five 
shillings to pay out of his wages every Saturday night for that 
muddling liquor; an expense from which I was free. And thus 
these poor devils keep themselves always under.” 

The Rich Are Thrifty.*—General George Washington, riding 
by a fortification in the process of construction, saw some sol- 
diers wasting time in their work of putting a log in place. The 
general sprang from his horse, quickly lifted the heavy log into 
place himself, and remarked: ‘‘When you need help, call on 
your general.” 

The trich are thrifty. They save in the little things. 


XII. Suggested Assignments in Thrift: 


(a) Make a list of five sources of waste in your home; in some 
business with which you are familiar. If you were in charge 
how would you stop this waste? 


*¥From Little Lessons in Thrift. Educational Committee, War Sav- 
ings Directors. 
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(b) What is your most economical trait? Your most wasteful 
one? 

(c) Study the most influential men in your community, What 
is their attitude toward buying on credit ? 

(d) Name trades or professions built up by using bits of ma- 
terial possessing little value. 

(e) Debate the question: Resolved, That it is not good citi- 
zenship to do without the necessities of life in order to save a 
large amount. 

(f) Keep a record for one day of just exactly how you spend 
your time, Can you waste less of it? How could you have spent 
this wasted time in being a better citizen? 

(g) Notice how people in your community care for tools. Is 
there any source of waste of iron and steel? Any waste of lum- 
ber or wood? Can you suggest a way to stop this waste? 

(h) Write a story telling how some one whom you know saved 
some wearing apparel by making over, patching in time, etc. 
Your story may be about some one who could have saved and 
did not. 

(i) Find five ways that people in your community are trying 
to conserve soil. 

(j) Make a poster showing what a dollar should buy. 

(k) Make a list of the ways that you have seen people spend 
money foolishly. What would have been wise spending? 

(1) Tell about one person who tried to buy too cheaply and 
was wasteful or about some one who paid too much for some- 
thing. Try to have these about people you know. Mention 
no names: give people names that are not real. It is more 
kind. 

(m) Appoint a committee to make a list of the things on the 
school ground that could be improved by school co-opera- 
tion. 

(n) Make a poster showing how much one dollar, placed at 
interest, will amount to in one year, five years, ten years, fifteen 
years. 

(0) Assign some of the following quotations for the pupils to 
illustrate by incident and story: 

Be Studious.—Learn every day as much as possible to be- 
come an intelligent citizen able to meet the great problems 
which confront the American Government. 
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Be Healthy.—Take good care of the body to be strong to 
serve your country. Thirty per cent of our young men failed 
their country, when called to war, because of poor physical 
condition. 

Be Thrifty —Do not waste our country’s resources in the com- 
mon things, such as food, clothing, and time. 

Be Saving.—Your country needs your savings. Your accumu- 
lated savings will come back to you with interest, enabling you 
to purchase things worth while. 

It is sometimes said: ‘‘There is no royal road to success.’ 
There is a royal road butrit is simply hard work and plenty of 
it—Newton News. 

Co-operation, not competition, is the life of business. 

Save at least one-third of what you earn, and give a part of 
that away.—Geo. Mathew Arnold. 

If you would be sure you are beginning right, begin to save. 
—Roosevelt. 

The great secret of success in life is to be ready when oppor- 
tunity comes.— Disraeli. 

The wise use of money is all the advantage in having money. 

Vigorous health is cheap at any price, and we should secure 
it whatever else we get or do not get.—Orson S. Marden. 

If a man is going to do his best work he must keep up his mental 
and physical standards. He must keep a clear brain, a level 
head, and be able to think vigorously. 

True economy consists in making the income exceed the 
outgo.—P. T. Barnum. 

The mind and the body must be kept busy to prevent their 
rusting. 

You can sleep better after a hard day’s work than after a 
hard day’s idleness.—Harry Lauder. 

Saving is the first great principle of success.—Sir Thomas 
Tipton. 

Make all you can, save all you can, give all you can.—John 
Wesley. 

If there are nice things you want to buy and they are neces- 
sary, buy them, but do not squander your money.—Rockefeller. 

The secret of success is work, hard work, intelligent work, 
and then some more work.—James J. Hill. 

Thrift means the same administration of one’s personal affairs 
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to the end that there will be the least amount of waste, the least 
amount of lost motion, and the greatest good to one’s self and 
the nation.—Strauss. 


XIII. Punctwality—Present and discuss an illustra- 
tion of punctuality. Pupils state importance of punc- 
tuality concerning business man (farmer included), trains, 
workingman, pupils in school, etc. 

Discuss means of teaching its importance to others. 
Posters suggested. Slogan for posters discussed. Exam- 
ples: ‘‘Time is money.” ‘He that rises late must trot 
all day.” 

Discuss ideas which may be presented on posters. 
Examples: Business men must be on time. Trains must 
be on time. Working men must be on time. Pupils must 
be on time. 

Plan study time, work time, recreation time. 

Stimulants and Narcotics —Although much has been 
done in this country to restrict the use of alcohol, there 
is yet sufficient need for effective instruction. It is a 
serious matter to consider that the attitudes of the next 
generation are now being developed in our classrooms. 


Discussion: Law Enforcement, Volstead Amend- 
ment. 

Information obtained through newspaper clippings on 
Volstead Amendment and the attempts being made to 
enforce it. 

Hygiene text used as reference. 


(1) Effects of Alcohol: 
(a) On nervous system. 
(>) On moral fibre: Tendency to lie; to cheat and steal; 
to break down will power. 
(c) On digestive system. 
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(2) Volstead Amendment: 

(a) Purpose: (1) To do away with manufacture and 
sale of harmful liquors; (2) to protect young people 
from forming the alcohol habit. 

(b) Provisions: (class write letter to congressman asking 
for copies of Volstead Act). 

(c) Enforcement: 

(x) Lack of enforcement in some communities because 
of (a) strong appetite, (b) false notion of personal 
liberties, (c) false idea of duty of citizens. 

(2) Better enforcement because (a) citizens obey the 
law, (0) children organize into Fresh Water Leagues, 
(c) citizens disapprove of those who break this law. 


Summary.—For Language write a little play on Vol- 
stead law: 


Act I. Tell story of little boy at school who is suffering be- 
cause of drunken father, lack of proper food, insufficient clothing, 
poor home, unhappy home. Children persuade their fathers to 
see that law is enforced so this boy’s father can not get liquor; 
then he will work and use the money to provide for his family. 

Act II. Several months later: Children come in from an 
evening spent at poor little boy’s home and relate conditions 
existing there. Father does not drink, saves money, works every 
day, home comfortable, food nourishing, boy is happy and tries 
to do interesting things, e. g., has a radio outfit, or has a toy 
theatre in which little figures act. The speeches should be en- 
tirely the children’s work; self-expression and review of dangers 
of alcohol are the aims in view, not a finished production. The 
above scheme is merely suggestive. Have children modify and 
add to the plot and situations. 


Upper Grades (VII and VIII) 


(1) Review the suggestions for the intermediate years. 
Much of the work of these grades may be handled as a 
continuation of that done in the fifth and sixth years. 

(2) Be sure that the pupils know how to study. Ap- 
ply the suggestions given under Reading and History. 
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Assign reference readings and reports, and guide the 
children in mastering such materials. 

(3) Collect available materials from many sources. 

(4) Dramatize: Trial by jury; naturalization (get 
blanks from court house); elections (get copies of ballots) ; 
other activities, getting blanks and other information 
from public offices where possible. 

(5) Set up problems touching actual life experiences: 

(a) The enrollment in the school is twenty. The 
average attendance for the first two months is 
only twelve. What can be done about it ? 

(6) In case there were a merchant in our com- 
munity who sold cigarette papers to minors, 
could it be stopped? How? Is he the only one 
in the community who is doing wrong in this 
respect? (Responsibility of citizens.) 

(c) If a dairyman of our community sold watered 
milk, how could it be proved? What could be 
done if the fact were established ? 

(d) Suppose a man in the community let un- 
lawful weeds go to seed on his premises. 
What could be done about it? 

(ec) Imagine that you have found an individual 
badly wounded, what should you do? 

(f) If you were the only person to observe a bad 
auto accident, what should you do? (1) From 
the standpoint of giving aid? (2) From the 
standpoint of the law? 

(g) How might you proceed to interest your com- 
munity in establishing opportunities for needed 
recreation? For improved sanitary conditions ? 
What factors would be involved? Plan your 
campaign. 
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(6) Wherever possible, correlate citizenship and hy- 
giene with other subjects. 


PROBLEMS 


(x) What are the reasons for including citizenship and hygiene 
in the Course of Study? 

(2) What relation exists between the health of the individual 
and community health? What is the duty of the individual in 
this respect ? 

(3) How would you conduct the daily recitation in citizenship 
and hygiene other than in the monotonous fest-question manner ? 

(4) What use could you make of a bulletin-board ? 

(s) How may pupils help in improving conditions outside of 
school? Illustrate. 

(6) Investigate such texts as your readers, as well as the rural- 
school library, to determine what helps in the form of stories, 
poems, pictures, tables, and other references may be had for 
use in teaching these subjects. Tabulate the results. 

(7) Give illustrations of experiments and applications that 
may be made while teaching hygiene. 

(8) Arrange a budget for your own expenses. What does the 
use of a budget teach? 

(9) Choose a story familiar to the class and base a series of 
lessons upon it similar to those planned for Robinson Crusoe. 

(10) Begin to make a bibliography of useful texts, references, 
and helps in teaching citizenship and hygiene. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(For All Grades) 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HEALTH POSTERS 


(r) “Sleep with windows open.” (Cut picture of open win- 
dow.) 
(2) ‘Who will sleep ten hours to-night?” (Picture of owl 


on a branch.) 
(3) ‘‘Eat fresh fruit.” (Cut picture of fruit or use advertising 


picture from magazine.) 
(4) “Drink pure milk.” (Cut a glass or bottle of milk; child 


drinking milk.) 
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(s) “Ride to health on the milky way.” (Aeroplane cut with 
bottle as body, and with wings attached.) 

(6) ‘Children who play never see a sick day.” (Children at 
play.) 

(7) “Infection can’t break through the health line.” (Group 
of happy children walled in by bottles labelled Exercise, Sun- 
shine, Water, Happiness, Play, Fresh Air, etc.) 

(8) ‘“‘Uncle Sam says, ‘Swat the fly.’” (Cut picture of Uncle 
Sam swatting a large fly.) 

(9) ‘‘A daily bath and fresh air.” (Cut from magazine adver- 
tising for plumbing.) 

(ro) ‘‘Clean hands.” (Child washing hands.) 

(rr) “See that the water you drink is pure.” (Cut Jack and 
Jill carrying water-pail, or child drinking.) 

(12) ‘I wear this kind of shoe.” (Cut picture of lady skating 
and carrying a sensible shoe.) 

(13) ‘‘You use your cup and I’l! use mine.”? (Cut two chil- 
dren with cups, a pump, a common drinking-cup hanging un- 
touched on pump.) 

(14) “Off to slumberland.” (Sleepy children carrying candles 
up-stairs.) 

(15) ‘‘Climb to health.” (Cut ladder, at top of which is shelf 
with bottles of milk.) 

(16) ‘‘A health harvester.” (Cut child holding strings to 
balloons, each one labelled Fresh Air, Clean Hands, Pure Milk, 
etc. One string has not yet been obtained. This balloon should 
be marked Clean Teeth, or something not yet mastered.) 

(17) “Goblins marked Foul Air, Germs, and Filth being chased 
by Cleanliness, whois the Dutch Lady advertising Dutch Cleanser.” 

(18) ‘She knows what is best for health.” (Child carrying 
umbrella and bottle of milk.) 


THE FLAG * 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States and the 


republic for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all!” 
*Reprinted from the American Legion Bulletin, The Flag, War 


Department, Washington, D. C. Includes, Flag Etiquette, Cautions, 
Salute to the Flag, The American’s Creed, Respect the Flag. 
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FLAG ETIQUETTE 


The flag should be displayed only from sunrise to sunset, or 
between such hours as may be designated by proper authority. 
It should be displayed on national and state holidays, and on 
historic and special occasions. The flag should always be hoisted 
briskly and lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

When carried in a procession with another flag, the flag of the 
United States should be either on the marching right, 7. e., the 
flag’s own right, or when there is a line of other flags the flag 
of the United States may be in front of the centre of that line. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall from crossed 
staffs, the flag of the United States should be on the right, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of the staff of 
the other flag. (See illustrations in Flag Bulletin mentioned.) 

When a number of flags are grouped and displayed from staffs, 
the flag of the United States should be in the centre or at the 
highest point of the group. 

When flags of states or cities or pennants of societies are 
flown on the same halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the national flag should always be at the peak. When flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United States should be 
hoisted first. No flag or pennant should be placed above or 
to the right of the flag of the United States. 

When the flag of the United States is displayed in a manner 
other than by being flown from a staff, it should be displayed 
flat, whether indoors or out. When displayed either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right, t.e., to the observer’s left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be displayed the same way, that 
is, with the Union or blue field to the left of the observer in the 
street. When festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white and 
red are desired, bunting should be used, but never the flag. 

When displayed over the middle of the street, as between 
buildings, the flag of the United States should be suspended 
vertically with the Union to the north in an east-and-west street, 
or to the east in a north-and-south street. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. It should never be used 
to cover the speaker’s desk, nor to drape over the front of the 
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platform. If flown from a staff it should be on the speaker’s 
right. 

When used in unveiling a statue or monument, the flag 
should not be allowed to fall to the ground, but should be car- 
ried aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive feature during the 
remainder of the ceremony. 

When flown at half-staff, the flag is first hoisted to the peak 
and then lowered to the half-staff position, but before lowering 
the flag for the day it is raised again to the peak. On Memorial 
Day, May 30, the flag is displayed at half-staff from sunrise 
until noon, and at full staff from noon until sunset, for the nation 
lives, and the flag is the symbol of the living nation. 

When used to cover a casket the flag should be placed so that 
the union is at the head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. The casket should be carried foot first. 

When the flag is displayed in church, it should be from a staff 
placed on the congregation’s right as they face the clergyman. 
The service flag, the state flag, or other flag should be at the 
left of the congregation. 

When the flag is in such a condition that it is no longer a 
fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside or used 
in any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to the na- 
tional colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, 
preferably by burning, or by some other method in harmony 
with the reverence and respect we owe to the emblem respresent- 
ing our country. 


CAUTIONS 


Do not permit disrespect to be shown to the flag of the United 
States. 

Do not display the flag of the United States with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

Do not let the flag of the United States touch the ground or 
trail in the water. 

Do not wash the flag, it is considered immaculate always. 

Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, sides, or back of a 
vehicle, or of a railroad train or boat. When the flag is dis- 
played on a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly to the 
chassis or clamped to the radiator-cap. 
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Do not display the flag on a float in a parade except from a 
staff. 

Do not use the flag as a portion of a costume or of an athletic 
uniform. Do not embroider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs, 
or print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

Do not use the flag in any form of advertising nor fasten an 
advertising sign to a pole from which the flag of the United States 
is flying. 

Do not display, use, or store the flag in such manner as will 
permit it to be easily soiled or damaged. 

Bunting should be arranged with the blue above, the white in 
the middle, and the red below. 


SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag, or 
when the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all persons 
present should face the flag, stand at attention and salute. Those 
present in uniform should “Raise the right hand smartly till 
the tip of the forefinger touches the lower part of the headdress 
or forehead above the right eye, thumb and fingers extended and 
joined, palm to the left, forearm inclined to about 45 degrees, 
hand and wrist straight; at the same time look toward the per- 
son saluted. Drop the arm smartly to the side.’”?’ When not in 
uniform, men should remove the headdress with the right hand 
and hold it at the left shoulder. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. The salute to the flag in the 
moving column is rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

When the national anthem is played those present in uniform 
should salute at the first note of the anthem, retaining this posi- 
tion until the last note of the anthem. When not in uniform 
men should remove the headdress and hold it as in the salute to 
the flag. Women should render the salute as to the flag. When 
there is no flag displayed, all should face toward the music. 


Tue AMERICAN’S CREED 


} believe in the United States of America as a government of 
the peopte, by the peop(fe, for the peopie, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
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republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states, a per- 
fect Union, one and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and their fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to 
support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag 
and to defend it against all enemies.—Wm. Tyler Page. 


RESPECT THE FLAG 


When you see the Stars and Stripes displayed, son, stand up 
and take off your hat. Somebody may titter. It is in the blood 
of some to deride all expression of noble sentiment. You may 
blaspheme in the street and stagger drunken in public places, 
and the bystanders will not pay much attention to you; but if 
you should get down on your knees and pray to Almighty God, 
or if you should stand bareheaded while a company of old sol- 
diers marches by with flags to the breeze, some people will think 
you are showing off. 

But don’t you mind! When Old Glory comes along, salute, 
and let them think what they please! When you hear the band 
play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” while you are in a restaurant 
or hotel dining, get up even if you rise alone; stand there and 
don’t be ashamed of it, either! 

For of all the signs and symbols since the world began, there 
is none other so full of meaning as the flag of this country. 
That piece of red, white and blue bunting means five thousand 
years of struggle upward. It is the full-grown flower of ages of 
fighting for liberty. It is the century plant of human hope in 
bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal opportunity to 
all the sons of men. Of course we haven’t arrived yet at that 
goal; there are many injustices yet among us, many senseless 
and cruel customs of the past still clinging to us, but the only 
hope of righting the wrongs of man lies in the feeling produced 
in our bosoms by the sight of that flag. 

Other flags mean a glorious past, this flag a glorious future. 
It is not so much the flag of our fathers as it is the flag of our 
children, and of all children’s children yet unborn. It is the 
flag of to-morrow. It is the signal of the ‘‘Good Time Coming.” 
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It is not the flag of your king—it is the flag of yourself and of all 
your neighbors. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat chokes and the tears 
come as you see it flying from the masts of our ships on all the 
seas or floating from every flagstaff of the republic. You will 
never have a worthier emotion. Reverence it as you would 
reverence the signature of the Deity. 

Listen, son! The band is playing the national anthem, ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner!”’ They have let loose Old Glory yonder. 
Stand up—and others will stand with you. 

This tribute to the flag is offered to the country in appeal to 
all men and women of all races, colors, and tongues, that they 
may come to understand that our flag is the symbol of liberty, 
and learn to love it.—Alvin M. Owsley. 


FEDERAL LAWS* 


There are but four federal laws on the statute books that have 
any bearing upon this subject, one, the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 20, 1905 (33 Stat. L., p. 725), providing that 
a trade-mark cannot be registered which consists of or com- 
prises, inter alia, “‘the flag, coat-of-arms, or other insignia of the 
United States, or any simulation thereof”; the second, a joint 
resolution of Congress approved May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 
4771), authorizing the display of the flag on Mother’s Day; the 
third, the act of Congress approved February 8, 1917 (39 Stat. 
L., p. 900), providing certain penalties for the desecration, mu- 
tilation, or improper use of the flag, within the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the fourth, the act of Congress approved May 16, 
1918 (40 Stat. L., p.’554), providing, when the United States 
is at war, for the dismissal from the service of any employee or 
official of the United States Government who criticizes in an 
abusive or violent manner the flag of the United States. Several 
states of the Union have enacted laws which have more or less 
bearing upon the general subject, and it seems probable that 
many counties and municipalities have also passed ordinances 
concerning this matter to govern action within their own 
jurisdiction. 

Warning against desecration of the American flag by aliens 


_* From the Flag Circular, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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was issued by the Department of Justice, which sent the fol- 
lowing notice to federal attorneys and marshals: 

“Any alien enemy tearing down, mutiliating, abusing, or 
desecrating the United States flag in any way will be regarded 
as a danger to the public peace or safety within the meaning 
of regulation 12 of the proclamation of the President issued 
April 6, 1917, and will be subject to summary arrest and pun- 
ishment.”’ 


Norte.—Study flag laws of local state. 
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Appreciation: 

Music, 333. 
Picture-Study, 50, 82. 
Poem study, 53, 65, 80. 
Argumentation, 98. 


Arithmetic: 


Addition, 282 ff. 
Assignment in, 274 ff. 
Cancellation, 299. 
Common fractions, 293 ff. 
Counting in, 278 ff. 
Decimals, multiplication and 
division of, 303 ff. 
Drill on combinations, 264. 
Drill materials, 263. 
Equation, balanced, 313. 
Fractions: 
Addition of, 297. 
Decimal, 301 ff. 
Division of, 300. 
Multiplication of, 298. 
Subtraction of, 208. 
Gradation of addition combina- 
tions, 282. 
Gradation of division facts, 292. 
Gradation of subtraction facts, 
286. 
Improvement of instruction in, 
260. 
Kind of subject-matter, 263. 
Literal problems, 312. 
Long division, 291. 
Loose thinking in, 269. 
Measurement of plane and solid 
figures, 311. 
Multiplication and division, 287. 
Note-book in, 276. 
Number games, 314 ff. 
Percentage and applications, 
305 fi. 
Place of, in curriculum, 260. 
Plan of teaching, 270 ff. 


Programme of work, 273. 
Powers and roots of numbers, 


314. 
Pupils, fast, average, and slow, 


275. 
Rate of writing digits, 281. 
Reading and writing numbers, 
280. 
Reasoning problems in, 265 ff. 
Short division, 290. 
Standard tests in, 277. 
Steps in reasoning problems, 266, 
268. 
Subtraction, 285 ff. 
Time of day to teach, 270. 
Use of, in life, 261, 262. 
Assignments, educative, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186-190, IgI— 


197. 
Ayres Spelling Scale, 2. 
Ayres Writing Scale, 29. 


Better-Speech Club, 73. 
Bright pupils, in spelling, 12. 


Citizenship and Hygiene: 
Aims of, 366, 367, 395, 399, 402. 
Books, thrifty use of, 421. 
Budgets, 416. 
Creed, the American’s, 443. 
Daily programme, 366. 
Disease, 396. 
Enterprise and initiative, 419. 
First Aid, 308. 
Flag etiquette, 441. 
Flag: 
Federal laws on, 445. 
Pledge to, 440. 
Respect to, 444. 
Salute to, 443. 
Health, good, 395, 396, 397. 
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450 


Health posters, suggestions for, 


430- 

Helps available, 369-370, 402, 
400. 

Hygiene, related to citizenship, 
364, 305 ff. ; 

Illustrations of subject-matter 
and method, Grades I to 
IV, 370-394; Grades V and 
VI, 407-437; Grades VII 
and VIII, 437-439. 

Methods of teaching, 368, 400, 
405. 

Punctuality, 436. 

Society: 

Division of labor in, 413. 

Duties and obligations to, 413. 

Meaning of, 409. 

Responsibility of individual 

to, 410. 

Source of laws, 412. 

Training of citizens in, 411. 
Spending money, 422. 
Stimulants and narcotics, 397, 

436. 
Subject-Matter: 
Grades I to IV, 367; Grades 


V and VI, 395-400; 
Grades VII and VIII, 
402-405. 


Reorganization, 365. 
Suggestive lessons, 370-394, 
407-437 ff. 
Thrift training, lessons in, 415 ff. 
Unsatisfactory results, 365. 
Civics and Health, 364. 
Classic, the, 153, 164. 
Composition: 
Oral, 48, 63, 73, 85, 86, 98. 
Topics for, 75. 
Written, 59, 67, 84, 86, 87, 97. 
Topics for, 71, go. 
Copying, 61, 68. 
Criticism: 
Constructive, 76. 
Self, 69. 


Deduction, 100. 
Dictation, 68, 69. 
Dictionary work, 91-094. 


INDEX 


Domestic Arts: 
Applications of home manage- 
ment, 359. 
Difficulties of teaching in rural 
school, 340. 
Foods, 349 ff. 
Equipment, 350. 
Home management, 358. 
Hot lunch, 349, 352. 
Lunch, served, 353. 
Projects for Grades VII and 
VIII, 347 ff. 
Recipes for lunch, 354 ff. 
Score-card: 
For seams, 346. 
For undergarments, 346. 
Sewing: 
Suggested projects in Grades 
V and VI, 342 ff. 
Suggestions for Grades VII 
and VIII, 345 ff. 
Supplies for, 351. 
Textiles, theory of, 349 
Use of money, 360. 
Variation in subject-matter, 341. 
Dramatization, 53, 57, 108, 118, 
158, 383, 388. 
Drill in arithmetic, 263. 
Rules for, in arithmetic, 264, 
265. 
Dull pupils in spelling, 13. 


Educational Measurements, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Geography, 
IOI, 170. 

Examinations: 

Objective type in history, 230 ff. 
Scores, change to class marks, 
234. 


Flash-Cards, phrase and sentence, 
112. 

Fractions, common, 293 ff. 

Freeman Writing Scale, 29. 


Games: 
Language, 199-202. 
Number, 314 ff. 


Phonics and word drill, 122. 
General Lessons: 
Citizenship and hygiene, 206. 
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Geography and nature study 
203. 

History stories, 206. 

Language games, 199-202. 

Organization, 198. 

Programme for the week, 198. 

Story period, 206. 

Geography: 

Birds and animals, plan for 
study of, 245. 

Cotton, lesson on, 250. 

Globe, use of, 252. 

Historical, 237. 

Maps, 252. 

Objectives in, 238. 

Pictures, use of, 252-253. 

Problems in, 241, 243, 248, 254. 

Project for lower grades, 244. 

Seasons, 248. 

Study-Recitation, 242. 

Types of materials, 239. 

Grammar, 94-97. 


Handwriting: 
Begin, how to, 34. 
Class chart, 27. 
Classifications of letters in, 29. 
General principles in, 19. 
Individual chart, 28. 
Introduction of pens, 37. 
Lesson plan for small “1,” 41. 
Maximum standards, 40. 
Mechanical difficulties, 34. 
Miscellaneous principles in, 29. 
Movement in, 25. 
Arm, 25. 
Finger, 25. 
Objectives: 
ist grade, 36. 
2d grade, 37. 
3d grade, 39. 
4th grade, 4o. 
Objective: 
Measurement in, 26. 
Standards of attainment in, 
26. 
Period in, 20. 
Amount of time, 20. 
Division of time in, 20. 
Time of day, 20. 


Plan for actual recitation, 22. 
Position in, 23. 
Body, paper, pen, etc., 23. 
Hand, arm, 23-24. 
Seat and desk, 23. 
Quality in, 26, 29. 
Rate in, 26, 29. 
Relation of quality and rate in, 
29. 
Specific methods and devices in, 


By 
Variation of practice in, 19. 


History: 


Changes in teaching, 208. 
Dates, how to teach, 215. 
Examinations in, 230 ff. 
Form of subject-matter in, 208. 
Maps, use of, 229. 
Method of teaching, 209, 210, 
212, 2TA, 210. 
Note-book in, 215. 
Order of subject-matter, 209. 
Primitive activities illustrated, 
227,228. 
Problem method in, 218 ff. 
Projects in, 227 ff. 
Recitation in, 210, 212, 214) 217, 
222. 
Silent reading in, 217. 
Stories for Grades I, IT, ITT, 211. 
Story presentation in, 212. 
Story, use of, 209. 
Subject-matter, illustrations of, 
223 ff. 
Suggestions: 
For Grades I, II, ITI, 210. 
For Grades IV and V, 211. 
For Grade VI, 214. 
For Grades VII and VIII, 216. 


Induction, 98—ror. 


Language: 


Aims, of first and second years, 
49; of third and fourth 
years, 63, 67; of fifth and 
sixth years, 73, 84; of sev- 
enth and eighth years, 95. 

Appreciation, 47, 71. 

Argumentation, 98. 
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Choice of words, 78. 
Class organization: 
Of first and second years, 48. 
Of third and fourth years, 63. 
Of fifth and sixth years, 72. 
Constructive criticism, 76. 
Conversation lessons, 204. 
Topics for, 205. 
Copying, 61, 68. 
Correction of errors, 57, 59, 65. 
Dictation, 68, 69. 
Dramatization, 57. 
Games, 199-202. 
General aims, 45. 
Individual correction of written 
work, 69, 88. 
Induction, 98-101. 
Measuring results, ror. 
Memorizing, 56. 
Motivation of, 47, 67, 85. 
Oral composition, 48, 63, 73, 85, 
86, 98; topics for, 75. 
Oral story, 49. 
Results in, 48. 
Self-criticism, 69. 
Standards, 62, 71, 91, IOI. 
Technic, 46. 
Use of text, 80. 
Written composition, 59, 67, 84, 
86, 87, 97; topics for, 71, go. 
Lesson plans: 
Citizenship and hygiene, 370- 
394, 407-437. 
Geography, 250. 
Language and literature, 51, 54, 
78, 85-88, 99. 
Reading and literature, 110, 114, 
126, 128, 149, 154-159, 160, 
162, 164. 
Letter writing, 67, 68, 80, 97. 
Library: 
Graded reading list, 172-180. 
Reading table, 184. 


Measuring results, ror. 
Memorizing, 56. 
Motivation, 47, 67, 85, 319. 
Music: 
Appreciation, aims of, 333. 
Suggested lessons in, 334. 
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Checking results, 326. 

Methods of teaching, 3109. 

Phonograph records, list of, 335—- 
338. 

Singing games, 327-332. 

Teaching rote songs, 322 

Technic, 320-3223 323-325. 

Tests, 325. 

PRES in rhythm, devices for, 


Use oe phonograph, 322-324, 
_ 333 
Written work, 324. 


Nature study, 5°, $4, 64, 67, 71, 
75, 83, 86, 98, 115, 165, 169, 
194, 196, 198, 202, 203, 204, 
224, 240, 244, 245-248, 253. 

Note-book: 

In arithmetic, 276. 

In spelling, 9 
Number concept, 279. 
Number games, 314 ff. 


Observation: 
General lessons, 203, 204-205. 
Geography, 239, 244, 248. 
History, 211, 224. 
Language, 51. 


Paragraphing, 86. 
Parliamentary rules, 76. 
Phonics: 
Games and drill, 122. 
Presentation of, 119. 
Phonograms, 120, 121. 
Picture study, 50, 82. 
Suggestive list, 53) 64, 84, 97. 
Poem study, 53, 65, 80. 
Suggestive list, 81, 97. 
Posters, 185, 383, 439. 
Pre-primer work, 106, 
Problem method of teaching in 
history, 218 ff. 
Problem teaching, geography, 241, 
243, 248, 254. 


Questioning: 
Forms of, 152. 
Guide in reading, 114, 126, 127. 
In examinations, 230-234. 


INDEX 


Reading: 
Aims, 104. 
Fifth and sixth years, 147, 148, 
err YAG; 151, 153; 
First Grade, 106, 110, 114, IIS, 
116-118, 171. 
Fourth year, 144, 145, 146, 147. 
Graded list, 172-180. 
Mechanics, emphasis on, 
125, 140. 
Methods of teaching, 105. 
Oral, 146 ff. 
Phonics, 119. 
Results, 104. 
Second and third years, 
126, 128, 129, 130. 
Seventh and eighth years, 159, 
160, 162, 164, 170. 
Silent, 112, 114, 126, 128, 129, 
_ 130, 144, 151, I9r. 
Recitation in history, 210, 212, 214, 
217, 222. 
Recitation: 
Socialized, form of, 73. 
Study, 242. 
Review in spelling, 5. 


IIs, 


125, 


Sanitary drinking-cup, 385. 

Seat work, 56, 115, 130, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 191, 279, 372, 
382. 

Sight words, 107-110, 112, I13, 
II4, 118, 121. 

Singing games: 

“Dance of Greeting,” 331. 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie,” 


330. 
a besee YOu. 331. 
“Muffin Man,” 329. 
“Oats, Peas, Beans, 327. 
“Soldier Boy,” 328. 
“To-Day’s the First of May,” 


332. 
Special days in history, 226. 
Spelling: 

Bright pupils in, 12. 
Class chart in, 16. 
Control of factors in, 1. 
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Correlation: 

With handwriting, 13. 

With all written work, 13. 
Dull pupils in, 13. 
Importance of, 17. 
Individual class chart, 15. 
Lists: 

Used for handwriting practice, 


32. 
Note-book in, 9. 
Presentation of words in, 2, 3. 
Price of efficiency, 16. 
Principles of study, 3. 
Programme of work in spelling, 

Gyige 

Recent development, 1. 
Records, keeping and use, 14. 
Review in, s. 
Scales, 1, 18. 

Tabulation of letters in, 31. 
Sheet, size of, arrangement, 7. 
Plan of teaching, 6. 

Teaching of, 1. 
Visualization in, 3. 
Word lists, 1. 
Story: 
Oral, 49. 
Story-telling pictures, 383. 
Telling, 64. 
Use of, 116-118. 
Use of, in history, 209. 
Study: 
How to study lesson, 146, 160, 
162. 
Principles of, in spelling, 3. 


Thorndyke Writing Scale, 29. 
Thought problems in arithmetic, 
265. 


Vocabulary, enlarging of, 49, 50, 
78, 95. 


Word, steps in learning to spell a, 


4. 
Words pupils should study in 
spelling, 5. 
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